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▼ ? HEN the number and variety of Ei^^lish Ghrommani already 
pfubtished, and the ability vrith which some of them are wrirteii, 
are considered, little can be expected from a new compilation, be- 
sides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and some 
degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the under- 
standing, and the gradual progress of learners. In these respects 
something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and advantage 
of young |)ek*son8. 

lit books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a me« 
dium to be observed, between treating the subject in so exten- 
^ sive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse their 
fr minds, by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; and, 
^ on the other hand, conducting it by such short and general precepts 
i and observations, as convey to them no clear and precise informa- 
1^ tion. A distribution of the |)arts, which is cither defective or 
1^ irregular, has also a tendency to pcqilcx the young understanding, 
V^ and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A dis- 
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tinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts ofthe study 
in which they are engaged ; a grailual and judicious supply of this 
outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, according to 
their natural order and connexion, apfiear to be among the best 
means of enlightening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their 
acquisition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the same 
time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which >nay be too 
concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irrcgu^a, in their 
di8])osition, has studied to render his subject sufficient' jMsy, in- 
telligible, and comprehensive. He does not presume ^ jiave com- 
pletely attained these objects. How far he has sue ^eded in the 
attempt, and wherein he has failed, must be refe'.;ed to the de- 
termination of the judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the perform* 
ance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be conducive 
to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so favourable to 
the business of instruction. The more important rules, definitions, 
^ and observations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
•j ^ committed to memory, are printed with a larger type ; whilst rules 
3 ami remarks that are of less consequence, that extend or diversify 
f the general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained in the 
smaller letter: these, or the chief of them, will be perused by/the 
i student to the greatest advantage, if postppnedtill the' geiief arl^sy s- 
tem be completisd. The use of notes and observations, in liie torn 
mon and detached manner, at the botton) ofthe page, would not, il 
is imagined, be so likely to attract the \>enisolof ^^vxlVt^^x ^t\w\\\.«k 
10 amplaand regular nn illustr&Viou, a^-ai vLm\\\\\\\«^^vv^^^^^^^'^'^'^ 
p^er ofthe Bcversil subjects. In adovt\tv§ x\\\«cU\o\«iN^«^^'^^^^*''* 
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taken ^ ^(^J^^ !t so that tlie whole may be perused in a connected 
progr4eH*r^^*5 1'^rt contained in the larger characler read in or- 
der by itsolf. Many of the notes and observations are intended, 
not o\\\ft6 explain the subjects, and to illustrate lhera,by compara- 
tivo^i/wfe of the grammar of other languages, and of the vaiitollB 
sentiments of £nglish grammarians ; but also to invite the ingeAi> 
Dus student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a mora 
enhirged, critical, and philosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be impro- 
per more particularly to observe, that in selecting and forming 
them, it has been the author's aim to render them as exact and 
eoinprehcnsive, and, at the same time, as intelligible to young 
mind<!', as the:iature of the subject, and the dhlicuities attending it, 
would admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. For this pur- 
pose, he has been solicitous to select terms that are smooth ami 
voluble ; to proportion the members of the sentences to one 
another ; to avoid protracted periods ; and to give the whole deii 
nition or rule, as much harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selection 
of faulty composition is more instructive to the young grainma 
rian, than any rules and examples of propriety that can be given, 
he Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar attention to this 
part of the subject ; and though the instances of false grammar, 
under the rules of Syntax, ore numerous, it is hoped they will not 
be found too mauy, when their variety and usefulness are con- 
sidered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from tlie nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials 
selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to 
ajjologize for the use which the Compiler has made of his prede- 
ceissors' labours ; or for omitting to insert their names. From the 
alterations whicli have been frequently made in the sentimenia 
and the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to the 
particular purposes for which they are introduced ; 8*>'J, in many 
instances, from the uncertainty to whom the passa^ j originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldom bo made with pro- 
priety. But if this could have been generally done, a work of this 
nature would derive no advantage from it, equal to the inconve- 
nience of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and re- 
ferences. It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in genera) 
terms, that the authors to whom the grammatical part of thiK 
compilation is principally irdebted for its materials, are Harrig. 
JoHn«on, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, SJieridan, Walker, and Coote. 

Tnt fC.ulcs Vnd Observations res])ecting Perspicuity, &c. con- 
tain<id in the AppenGi.^^, aifd which are, chiefly, extracted from 
the writinfffi of. Blair* aiid'Cunipbell, will, it is presumed, form a 
pro])cr ada(tioii'to the.CrVammar. The subjects are very nearly 
related ; 'and th« stuf\y of perspicuity and accuracy iu writing 
a])pef*nt ytl^turally tofoUow that of Grammar. A competent ac 
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ifiiamtance with the principles of hoth, will prepare aiid qualify 
the students^ for prosecuting those additional improvements io 
language, to which they may he properly directed. 

Ojf tlie utifity and importance of the study of Gramniary ano 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for the 
encouragement of persons in early lifb to apply themselves to 
this branch of learning ; but as tlie Fimits of this Introduction 
will not allow of many observations on the subject, a few leading 
sentiments are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we 
perceive the sentiments of others, and communicate our own ; 
and as signs exhibit the things which they are intended to repre- 
seat, more or less accurately, according as their real or established 
conformity to those things is more or less exact ; it is evident, that 
in proportion to our knowledge of the nature and properties of 
words, of their relation to each other, and of their established 
eminexion with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the 
certainty and ease, with which we transfuse our sentiments 
into the minds of one another ; and that, without a competent 
knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of mis- 
understanding others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It 
may indeed be justly asserted, that many of the differences in 
opinion amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and aliena- 
tions of heart, which have too often proceeded from such differ- 
ences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in the 
connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapphV 
cation of language. 

Oif£ of the best supports, which the recommendation of this 
study can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the 
following sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on lan- 
guage and composition. " All that regards the study of compo- 
*' sition, merits the higher attention upon this account, that it is 
*' intimately connected with the improvement of our intellectual 
*' powers. For I must be allowed to say, that when we are em* 
** ployed, after a proper manner, in the study of ccmposition, we 
'^are cultivating the understanding itself. The study of arranging 
'*and expressing oiur thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, 
** as well as to speak, accurately. " 

BEronE the close of this Introduction, it may not be superfiu- 
oas to observe, that the author of the following work has no 
interest in it, but that -which arises from the hope, that it will 
prove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve the 
ubours of those who are employed in their education. He 
Irishes to promote, in some degree, the ca ise of virtue, as well as 
of learning ; and^ with this view, he has been studious, through 
the whole of the work, not only to avoid every example and illus- 
tration, which might have an improper effect on the minds of 
f outh ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have • 
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moral and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so 
much importance will, he trusts, meet the approbation of every 
well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all 
books ^of education, they would doubtless contribute very mate- 
rially to the order and happiness of society, by guarding the id 
nocenco and cherishing the virtue of the rising generation. 
Holdgatej near York, 1795. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable 
alterations and additions: but works of this nature admit of re- 
peated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never complete. The 
author, Roncitous to render his book more worthy of the en • 
couraging approbation bestowed on it by the pubhc, has again 
revised the work with care and attention. The new edition, he 
hopes, will be found much improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to 
render the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also anew and enlarged system of parsing ; co- 
pious lists of nouns arranged according to the:r gender and 
number ; and many notes and observations, which serve to ex- 
tend, or to explain, particular rales and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to elucidate 
the principles of the work, there are few of the divisions, arrange- 
ments, definitions, or rules, against which critical ingenuity 
cannot devise plausible objections. The subject is attended with 
so much intricacy, and admits of views so various, that it was not 
possible to render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to ac- 
commodate the work, in all respects, to the opinions and pre- 
possessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the author 
nas adopted that system which, on the whole, is best suited to 
the nature of tue subject, and conformable to the sentiments of 
thQ most judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustra- 
tions, respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, 
done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the book 
will be still more extensively approved and circulatecL 

* The author conceives that the occasiooal strictures, dispersed through the 
book, and intended to illustrate and suj^port a number of important grammatical 
points, will not, to 3roung i arsons of ingenuity, appear to be dry and uselest 
discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they will be read with at- 
tention. And he presumes that these strictures will giatify their curiosity, 
stimulate application, and give solidity and permanence to their grammatical 
knowledge. In Uie Octavo edition of the grammar, the teader win find ixumy 
additional discussions of this nature. 

Holdeatt, near York. 1804. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



EInGLISH grammar 18 the art of speaking and wriUo 
the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. ORTHOGRAPHY 
ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division mav be rendered niore intelligible to the stiiden 
I by observing, in other words, that Grammar treats, firnt^ of th 

. form and sound of the letters, the combination ofletters into syl 

I tables, and syllables into words ; setondly^ of the different son 

of words, their trnous modifications, and their derivation ; tkif^ 
hft of the nuton and rijdit order of wonls in the formation of 
I sem<?hre ; and 2rwf/y, of the just pronunciation, and poetieal con 
^ «f^tKHop of Bi^ntences. 



PART L 
OH THOGRJlPHY. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Vf TttE LETTSat. 



SECTION 1. f]fOu nature of </ks fetterj^ and tf a ptrfkH 

alphduei. 

ORTHOGRAPHY teaches the nature and powers ci 
letters, and tfie just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, called the Englisl 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These letten are the represontatives of certain articu 
late souD^, the elements of the language. An »rticulat 
sound, is the sound of the human voice, formed bjr the oi 
gaaa of speech. 
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^ « jf- :; ; '^ ^ = w i- . ^ • ... : f: : ' ^ 

The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxcn, Roman, Italic, 

and Old English Characters 

Saxon. Roman. Italic. Old English. Name . . 

G«p. Small Ckp. Small. Cap. SmalL Cap. Small 
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' ORTHOGRAPHY. IS 

A per fe c t alphabet of the English languagOf anO^ indeed, of 
every other ?anguage, would con lain a number of lettrrs, pre- 
cisely equal to the number of simple articulatH sounds belonging 
to the language. Every simple sound would have its distinct 
character ; and that character be the representative of no other 
soiind. But this is far from being the state of the English al- 
phabet. It has more original sounds than distinct significant 
letters ; and, consequontly, some of these letters arc made to re- 
present, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This will ap- 
pear by reflecting, that the sounds signified by the imited letters 
thj sk, n^, are elementary, and have no single appropriate cha- 
racters, in our alphabet : and that the letters a and u represent 
the different sounds heard in W, hate, hall ; and in 6n(, bullf mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we sliall set 
down the charactorsmade us«s of to represent ail the elementary 
articulate sounds of our language, as nearly in the manner and 
order of the piosent English alphabet, as the design of the sub- 
iect will admit ; and shall annex to each character the syllable 
or word, which contains its proper and distinct sound. And 
here it will bo proper to begin with tJie vowels. 
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fate 
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By thitf list it appears, that there are in the English languago 
ftimrteen simple vowel sounds : but as t and tc, when pronounced 
long, maybe coneddered as diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, our 
language, strictly spieaking, contains but twelve simple vowel 
flicunds ; to represent which, we have only five distinct charac- 
ters or letters. If a in far, is the same specific sound as a in fat ; 
and If m huU, the same as o in «iove, which is the opinion of some 
gramroariaiu ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in 
the English language. 

Tlie following list denotes the sounds of the consonants) being 
\tk number twenty-two. 

B 
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u^kewpdin 


bay, tub 


d 
f 


a§ in 


day, sad 


V 


a$ in 


Tan, love 


E» 


M9 4n 


«««»go 


M tn 


kilVoak 


k 


'«9 tn 


1 


09 tn 


lajH all 


jB 


a« 4n 


.myt mum 


a 


■OM in 


no, on 


P 


M in 




.|^, map 


■r 


<« tn 


rap,«ry 


8 


«• t'n 


so, laaa 


1 


a* tn 


xed, buzz 


t 


Of in 


tap, mat 


W 


«f «» 


wo,|irill 


r 


OM tn 


ye, yen 


n« 


cw tn 


iBg, aing 


•h 


Of tn 


ahy,ash 
thin, thick 


th 


a« tn 


th 


a# in 


then, them 


zb 


as tn 


pleasure 



Sereral letters marked in the English alphabet, as consonntfi u^ 
are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but complex 
■ounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its sounds ; the one 
neing expressed by ky and the other bv «• O, in the soft pronun- 
ciation, is not a simple, but a complex sound ; as age is pro- 
nounced aidge, J is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of 
the soft g, are in our language tne same, 'i^* ^'^^ ^^ attendant 
tt, is either complex, and resolTable mtokwj as in qtiolUy; or un- 
necessary, becauso its sound is the sama with A, as in opaque, X 
m compounded ofgSy as in example ; or ofksy as in exped. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a point of 
considerable importance, that every learner of the English lan- 
guage should be taught to pronounce perfectly, and with facility, 
every origin^ Mmple sound that belongs to it. By a timely and 
iiidiclous care in this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, 
with ease and accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught 
ta avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing 
words, which accompanies, through life, many persons who have 
not^ in this respect, been properly instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 
• A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectlj 
attetied by itself: as, a, e, o; which are fonned without 
the help of any other sound. 

* Some grammariani suppoie h to moik onlir an aspiiation, or breathing, 
but it apprara to be a digtinct loundiand formed in a particular, manner, by th* 
oigaiis of Rpeeeh. Etuydormim Britanmea 
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A Consonant is an articulate sound, whick cannot be 

fcifectly uttered without the help of a vowel: as, (, 4^/, 
; which require vowels to express them fully. 
The vowels are» a, e, t, o, t<, and sometimes w and y, 
W and y are consonants when they begin a word or syt 
iable ; but in every other situation they are voweb. 

It b generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, that w 
and y are consonants when tliey begin a syllable or word, and 
f owela when they end one. That they are consonants, when used 
as initials, seems to be evident from tlieir not admitting the arti- 
cle dn before them, as it would be improper to say, an walnut, aa 
yard, &c. ; and from their following a vowel without any hiatus 
or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they 
are vowels in other situations, appears from their regularly tak- 
ing the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound of ti io 
saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of t, in hymn, fly, crystal, &e 
See the letters W and Y, pages 22 and 23^* 

We present the following as more exact and philosophical de 
fini lions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain con- 
formation of the mouth, without any alteration in the position, 
or any motion of the organs of speech, from the moment the vocal 
sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by itself 
but which joined with a vowel, forms a complete sound, by a 
particular motion or contact of the organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and the 
compound, But there does not appear to be any foundation for the 
distinction. Simplicity is essential to the nature of a vowel, wliich 
excludes every decree of mixed or compound sounds. It requires, 
according to the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded ai all, without the aid of' 
a vowel. They are t, p, t, d, i, and c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves 
They are/, /, m, n, r, v, s, z, x, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, r, are also 
distinguished by the name of liquids, from their readily 
uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as it were into 
their sounds. 

»T — 1—1 — I — I 1 — I ' n 

* The Lsttera w and y, are of an ambiguoui muun ; bting consonants at tin 
bennninc of words, and vowels at the end. EneychpadM BriUmmim 

MfAhtER'S Critjea)^ Pronouncing Dktionaiy, page 34, third mCjImm. 
PSRarS Eofliih Dktiaaarf , Fra&c^ pass 7. 
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We have shown above, that it is esaeutial to the nature of a 
consoaantf that it cannot be fully uttered v^ithout the aid of a 
vowel. We may further observe, that even the names of the con 
■onants, as they are pronounced in reciting the alphabet, require 
the help of vowels to express them. In pronouncing the nam^a 
of the mutes, the assistant vowels foUow the consonants: as, 6j 
pe, te, dtf ka. In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, tht 
vowels generally i^rececfe the consonants: as, e/", eZ, em, en, ar, e.t 
X, The exceptions are, ce, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between tlie nature and the name of a con^io 
ant, is of great importance, and should be well explained to the 
pupil. They are frequently confounded by writers on gramima: 
Observations and reasonings on the name, are often applied to 
explain the nature, of a consonant: and, by this means, the stu- 
dent is led into error and perplexity, respecting these ele*nent8 
of language. It should be impressed on his mind, that the name 
of every consonant is a compter sound ; but that the consonant it- 
self, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi- vowels, with 
their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants whose sounds cannot be pro 
tracted. The semi-voioels, such whose sounds can be continued 
at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from which the^ 
derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. The pure 
are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged : they are 
/k, />, t The impure, are those whose sounds may be continueil, 
though for a very short space : they are &, d, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and aspirated 
The vocal are those which are formed by the voice ; the aspirated, 
those formed by the breath. There are eleven vocal, and five 
aspirated. The vocal are f, m, n, r, v, w^y, z, th flat, z/i, ng : the 
asjiirated,/, h^ s, ih sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure and im- 
vure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by the 
voice: the impure, such as have a mixture of breath with the 
voice. There are seven pure — I, m, n, r, to, y^ng; four impure 
— r, 2, th flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced b) 
simple impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is tlie union of three vowels, pronounced 
n like manner ; as, eau in beau, t>zo in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in wliich both tlic vowels are 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of tlie vowels 
founded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, originally heard 
in pronouncing toe words which contain them. Though this is noi 
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ibe caae at preMnti with respect to mttny of them, these combina- 
tioDS still retsin the naraeofdiphthongs ; but» to distinguish tliem, 
tJiey are marked by the term improper. As the diphthong 
derives its name and nature firom its sound, and not from its 
letters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of 
two vowels, where one is silent^ eon, in strictness, be entitled to 
tbht appellation ; and the nngle letters t and », when pronounced 
long, musty in this view, be considered as diphthongs. The triph- 
thongs, having at most but two sounds, are marely ocular, and 
are, uereforoy by some grammarians, clsssi^tfl with the diphthoagSL 

SECTION II. Gentfai obaetvaiions on the sounds tfths UUers 

A 

A has four sounds ; tlie long or slender, the broad, the ahott 
or open, and the middle. 

The long ; ^as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, w all, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, iarm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a dbort in promr 
names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; hut not in Baal, uaaL 

At has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in Latin 
words. Some authors retain this form ; as, enigma, aeouutor, f^c; 
but others have laid it ai^ide, and write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &lc^ 

The diphthong at has exactly tlie long slender sound of a, a<i 
m pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except plaid, again 
•-aillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Au IS generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, caught. 
&c. Sometimes like the short or open- a ; as in aunt, flaunt, 
gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in hautboy ; and that 
of short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has always the sound ofbf«ad a ; as in bawl, scrawl, crawl. 

Ay, like its near relation at, is pronuuncea like the long slen- 
der sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
"^nd of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, &o. In 
others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable; aa in 
climb, eomb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A liard sound hke A, before a, o, ti,r, l^t; as in cart, cottage, 
curious, crafV, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it ends a syllable ; as 
in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, t, and y, generally ; as In centre, 
face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes the sound of 
f 4 ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, ckarine, victuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according f o English orthography, never 

B^ 
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ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best dictionaiie*, 
Btick» block, publick, politick, &c. Rut many writers of latter 
years omit the k in words oftwo or more syllabfes ; and this prao 
tice is gaining ground, though it is productive of irregularities , 
such as writing mimic and mimickry ; traffic aiul trafficking. 

€% is commonly sounded like ich; as in church, chin, chaflT 
charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has the sound oi 
t ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich ; and in foreigu 
ames ; as Achish, Barueh, Enoch, &c. 

Ch^ in some words derived from the French, takes the sound oi 
9h; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like ifc ; as in archangel, 
archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, archer, and 
arch-enemy: but before a consonant it always sounds like tehi 
as in archbishop, archduke, arch presbyter, £c. Ch is silent in 
schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, and end 
of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless it may he said 
to take the sound off, in stuffed, tripped, &c. stufl, tript, &c. 

E 

J5 has three difierent sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemencv. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, lucre, 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, serjeant , 
and sometimes that of short t ; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monosylla 
bles that have no other vowel ; as; me, he, she : or in substan 
tives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epitome, Penelope. 
It is used to soflen and modify the foregoing consonants ; as, force, 
rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, 
cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ta is generally sounded like t long ; as in appear 
beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short e ; as in 
breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pronounced lik« 
theiong and slender a ; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, portmar 
teau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of long ft. 

Ei, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a; as ii 
deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long e in seize 
deceit, rec cive, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes pronouncec 
like short 9 ; as in foreign, foifeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and sometimes 
like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the sound ol 
short II ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Ell is always sounded like long ii or eto ; as in feed, deuce. 

Eu> '9 almost always pronounced like long « ; as in fiow, new, dew 

JSj^'f when the accent is on it, is always ptontofUTice^YdKia aNsou^ 
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as in bejr, grey, convey ; except in key, lay, whara it is soundec 
like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of • long 
as^ alley, valley, barley. 

P 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the bcffinning, middle, ana 
end of words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, £c. : except in of^ in 
which it has the flat sound of ov; but not in composition ; as 
whereof^ thereof, &c. We should not pronounce, a wive's join 
ure, a oalve's head ; but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 

G 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the othei 
soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, frog. 
It is hard before a, o, u, /, and r ; as, game, gone, gull, glory, 
grandeur. 

G before e, t, and y^ is sofl ; as in genius, gesture, ginger 
£gypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and some others 

G is mute before n; as in gnasli, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives the pre- 
ceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, oppugn, 
impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, &c. 

Ghf at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the hard 
^; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes at the end 
it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, mighty. 

Ac the end it has oflen the sound off; as in laugh, cough, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, burgher 

II 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observed^ an 
articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is heard in 
the words, bat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at the beginning of 
a word. It is always silent after r ; as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! hah ! 
oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many words, 
and its total silence in others, added to the negligence of tutors, 
and the inattention of pupils, it has happened, that many persons 
nave become almost incapable of acquiring its just and full pro- 
nunciation. It is, therefore, incumbent on teachers, to be particu- 
larly careful to inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this 
sound. 

I 

/ lias a long sound ; as in fine : and a short one ; as in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in monosylla 
bles; as thin, thine; except give, live. Before r it is often 
sounded like a short u ; as flirt, first. In some words ic has the 
sound of e long ; as in machine, bombazine, magazine. ^ 

The diphthong in is frequently sounded like ya { as in < hria 
tian, filial, poinard ; prcnounced cYvtoX-^bxi^ U.ji, \\. V^'^ ^^was^ 
otaes the sound of short t ^ as m caTTva^^»m^tv«i^^^\«^^»2w>«cx. 
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it sounds in general like e long ; as in griei^ thiof^ grenadier 
ft has also the sound of Jong t ; as in die, pie, lie : and some- 
Cinies that of short •; as in sieve. 

Itu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

lo when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two dls* 

inct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The temiinations iion 

and ^toft, are sounded exactly like the word shun ; except when 

he / is preceded by # or f; as in question, digestion, conibustion, 

ixtion, Ate. 

The triphthong ton is sometimes pronounced distinctly in two 
lyllables ; as In bilious, varioas, aibstemious. But tliese vowels 
often coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, factious, noxious. 

/ is pronounced exactly like soft g; except in hallelujah 
where it is pronounced like y. 

K has the sound of e hard, and is u^ed before e and t, where 
according to English analogy, e would be soft ; as, kept, king 
skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, knell, knockei 
ft IS never doubled, except in Habbakkuk ; but c is used before 
it, to shorten the vowel by a double consonant ; as, cockle, pic 
ide, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, quarrel 
It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is to 
double the I at the end of monosyllables ; as, mill, will, fall : ex^ 
cept where a diphthong precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

X«e, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak tl ; in 
which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental ; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

JV*has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; the 
other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

JVis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by m ; as« 
hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; as, 
writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have supposed that 

hen ing is preceded by tn^, it should be pronounced in ; as, 
singing, bringing, should be sounded singin^ hringin : but as it is a 
good rule, with respect to pronunciation, to adhere to the written 
words, unless custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not 
seem proper to adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; and a 
short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, come, attor- 
ney. And in some words it is sounded like oo; as in prove, 
move ; and often like au : as in nor, for, lord. 
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The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long sound of 
• ; as in lK>at, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad^ groat, where it 
cokes the sound of broad a ; as, brawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; as in foe- 
tus, Antoeci: and. some times sliort; as in ceconomics^ oecumeni* 
ca.. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded 
exactly like long o. 

Oi has ahnost universally the double sound of a broad and e 
long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, spoil, joints point, anoint : which 
should never be pronounced as if written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in moon, 
soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, foot, and a few 
others. In blood and flood it sounds like short u. Door and 
floor should always be pronounced as if written dore and flore; 

The diptl\ong ou has M diflerent sounds. The first and proper 
sound is equiv^ent to oto in down ; as in bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as iu enough, trouble, journey 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long o; as in though, mourn, poultice 

The fiflh is that of short o ,* as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of acoe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, dowry, 
•bower. It has also the sound of long o ; as in snow, grown, 
bestow. 

The diplithong oy is but another form for oij and is pronounced 
exactly hke it. 

P 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cupboard, 
where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; as in psalm, psal- 
ter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; as, tempt, empty, pre- 
sumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like/; as iu philosophy, philan- 
thropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of o. In apophthe^^eni, 
phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters are entirely dropped. 

a 

Q is always followed by ii ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

^ is sometimes souncCed like A; as, conquer, liquor, ri» -^e. 

R 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a Bm<«H)ti: 
one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak jr 
M in theatre, sepulchre, massacre* 

S 

iS» has two dlflTeront sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the sou sound ; as, his, was, trees, 
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eyes ; except in tha words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, surplus, &«. 
and in words terminating with auM. 

It sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as, intrusion 
but like # sharp, if it follows a eonsonaiit ; as, conversion. It alsc 
sounds like s before e mute ; as, amuse ; and before jf final ; aa 
rosy ; and in the words bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

iS» is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 

T 

T generally sounds^ as in take, tempter.' 9* before «, when 
(he accent |ireee^e«, sounds like iA ; as, natiure, virtue, are pro- 
nounced, natchure, vurtchue. Ti before a vowel has the sound 
ofth ; a» in salvation : except in such words as tierce, tiara, &c. 
and unless an « goes before ; as, question ; and excepting alsb 
derivatives from words ending in ^; ss, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one »on and flat ; as, thus, whether 
heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, breath. 

Thj at the beginning df words, is sharp ; as in thank, thick 
thunder ; except in that, then, thus, thither, and some others 
Thj at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, breath, mouth 
except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, orthodox, mis- 
anthroiie : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and a few others. 

Thj between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

TA, between two vowels, in words from the learned languages 
is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Thomas, thy me,^ 
Thames, asthma. 

U 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, busheL 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural sound, if 
m the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; which are pro- 
nounced blzzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, and 
an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a union, 9 
university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong tea, has sometimes the sound of tra ; as in as- 
suage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of middle a , 
as in i^uard, gniurdian, guarantee. 

(le is often sounded like uw ; as in quench, querist, conquest 
It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, hue, ague. In a few 
words, it is pronounced like e short ; as in guest, guess. In some 
words it is entirely sunk ; as in antique, obuqne, prorogue, catOi 
logue, dialogue, £e. 

Ui is frequently pronounced m ; as in languid, anguish, extin* 

Suisli. It has sometimes the sound oft long ; as In guide, guile, 
isguise : and sometimes that of t short ; as in guilt, guinea. 
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UuiklhalL In some words it is sounded like long « ; m in juice 
fait» pursuit : end efker r, lilce oo ; es in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Do is pronounced like tiw ; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in oblofiuy, soliloquy ; pro- 
iMvneed obloquee, &c. : except by, and its dertyatives. 

V 

1^ has the sound of flat/; and bears the same relation to it, at 
» does to p, if to <, Iwrd g to A, and x to •• it has also one uni 
Ibnn sound ; as, vain, vanity, lore. 

W 

IT, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oe; as water re- 
sembles the sound of oooier ; but that it has a stronger and quick- 
er sound than oo, and has a fonnation essentially different, will 
appear to any person who pronounces, with attention, the wonis 
tps, ttwo, hewart ; and who reflects that it will not admit tlio arti* 
ele en before it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent 
before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, be* 
wray, &c. 

/r before h is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as, why, 
hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

w is oflten joined to o at the end of a syllable, without affect- 
*ng the sound of that vowel ; as in crow^ blow, grow, know, 
/Dw, flow, Sic, 

When 19 is a vowel, and is distinguished in the prominclationi 
(t lias exactly the same sound as u would have in the same situ 
ntion ; as. draw, crew, view, now sawyer, yo^rel, outlaw 

^^ 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of Greek 
original ; as In Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like A», when it ends a syllable with the 
•eeent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when the ac 
eent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a consonant; aS| 
excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, genera^, a flat sound like gz, when die accent is not 
m it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; as, exerti 
exist, example ; pronounced, egxert, egast, egzample. 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of se ; as youth, 
Vork, resemble the sound of eeouth, eeork : but that this is not 
Its exact sound, will be clearly perceived by pronouncing the 
wofds 3fe, yet, nets^eor, in which its just and proper sound is as- 
eertained. It not only requires a stronger exertion of the organs of 
speech to pronounce it, than is required to pronounce es ,* but its 
formation is essentially different. It will not admit of on before 
X as ee will in the foUo wing example ; an ed. The opinion that 
y and iff, when they begin a word or syllable, take exactly the 
round of ee and oo, has induced some grammarians to assert, 
that these letters are alwavs vowels or dx^iiwVvcvufg^. 
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Wlicn V is a vowel, it has exactly the same souni) as i would 
have in tlie sarao situatiou; as, ihjrme, system,- justify, pyramidi 
party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer compression of 
tlie palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the letters vary, 
as they are differently associated, and that the pronunciation ot 
these associations depends upon the position of the accent. It 
may also be observed, that, in order to pronounce accurately 
great attention must be paid to the vowels which are not ac- 
cented. There is scarcely any thing which more distinguishef 
a iiersun of a poor education, from a iierson of a good one, than 
the pronunciation of the unaecenUd vowels. When vowels ar« 
under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of the peoploi 
with very. few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, have a 
distinct, open, and specific sound, while the latter often totally 
sink them, or change thcra into some other sound. 

SECTION III. The nature of artictUaiion explained. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the sounds 
emitted by tlie human voice, may, jierhaps, not improperly, be 
here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious student, and 
serve to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and the 
radical distinction between vowels and consonants. 

Human voico is air sent out from the lungs, and so agitated or 
modified in its passage through the windpipo and larynx, as to 
become distinctly audible. The windpipe is that tube, which, on 
touching the forepart of our throat externally, we feel hard and 
uneven. It conveys air into the lungs for the purpose of breath- 
ing and speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is called 
the larynx^ consisting of four or Ave cartilages, that may be ex- 
panded or brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx there 
is a small opening, called the glottiay through which the breath 
and voice are conveyed. This opening is not wider than one 
tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the breath transmitted through 
it from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. The 
voice thus formed, is strengthened and softened by a reverbera- 
tion from the palate and other hollow places in the inside of the 
mouth and nostrila ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one and the 
same human voice is capable of uttering, together with the small 
ness of the diameter of the glottis ; and reSecl^ that the same di 
ameter must always produce the same tone, and, consequently, 
that to every change of tone a correspondent change of diametei 
jp necessary ; we must be filled ^vith admiration at the mechanism 
oftbosR ]mrts and the iuieness of the fibres that 0{>erate in pro- 
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dttciog efiects 8o minute, so various, and in their proportions so 
exactly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter of the 
human glottis is capable of more than sixty distinct degrees oc 
contraction or enlargement, by each of which a different note is 
pi-nduced; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as be 
i(»ra observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up oiarticulait voices ; and what we call artu 
(vlaHon^ is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or larynx, but 
by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. 
Articulation, begins not, till the breath, or voice, has passed 
through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed from 
an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowd sounds. In 
transnaitting these, the afierture of the mouth may be pretty large, 
or aomewhat smaller or very small ; which is one cause of the 
variety of vowels ; a particular sound being produced by each 
|>articular aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be genUy acted upov^ by Uie lips, or by the 
torgue and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; whence another 
•ource of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, agree- 
ably to the plan in pa^^ 13 ; and the learners, by observing the 
position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when they are uttering 
the sounds, will perceive that various operations of these organs 
of speech, are necessary to the production of the different vowel 
vounds ; and that by minute variations they may all be distinctly 
pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is toiaUy tn- 
terceptedf or iirongly compressed^ there is formed a certain modifi* 
eation of articulate sound, which, as expressed by a character 
in writing, is ceHed a consonant. Silence is the enect of a total 
interception ; and indistinct sound, of a strong compression ; and 
therefore a consonant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice 
an I its influence in varying the tones of language is not clearly 
pel ^.cived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, 
that is, by a voweL 

By making the experiment with attention, the student will per- 
ceive Oiat each of the mutes is formed by the voice being iniereept* 
edf by ^he lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and 
chroat ; and that the stmi-voicds are formed by the same organs 
tU^ng^y sompreasing the voice in its passage, but not totally in- 
(trcepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the . different seats 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech chiefly 
-•.oncerned in their pronunciation, are divided into several classesi 
and denominated as follows : those are called laHalSf which are 
formed by the lips ; those denials, that are formed with the 
teeth ; palatals^ that are formed by the palate ; and nasals^ that 
.ire formed by the nose. 

^he importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, and 
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accurate knowletlge of tlie sounds of the first i)duciplteB of Ian 
guage, and a wish to lead young minds to a further considem* 
tion of a subject so curious and useful, have induced the coiii^ 
piler to bestow particular attention on the preceding part of this 
work. Some writers think that these subjects do not properly 
constitute any part of grammar ; and consider thetn as th^ex- 
clusive proi'ince of the spelling-book; but if we reflect^ that let 
ters and their sounds are the constituent principles of that art, 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and that, in 
general, very Hnle knowledge of their nature is acquired by th« 
spelling-book, we must admit, that they properly belong to gram ^ 
mar ; and that a rational consideration of these elementary prin- 
ciples of language is an object that demands the attention of the 
young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and 
eminent writer (Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar^ 
may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

**Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements oi 
grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small conse« 
i|uence, to show the distinction between vowels and consonants^ 
and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But they who 
penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of science, will 
there discover such refinement and subtility of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of yx^ung persons, but 
sufncient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
Erudition." 

The elementary Bonntis, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a svllahU ; syllables properly combined produce a word > 
t^ords duly combined produce a sentente ; and sentences proper- 
ly combined produce an oraJtion or discourse. Thus it is, says H a r» 
ais,in his Hermes, that to principles apparently so trivial as a few 
plain elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innume 
rable a multitude, as all the present and past generations of mea 

CHAPTER 11. 

or 6TLLABLK8, AND THE RULES FOR ARBAIfeiNO THEM. 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or compound- 
ed, pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and con^ 
itituting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing wojds into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of words 
into syllables. 

1 A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined to 
the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-soturce : except the 
letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and except likewise words com 
pounded ; a«, up-on, uu-even, dis-ease. 

2 Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not be scpa- 
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ntml; as, fa-bk, tti-ZIe. But when they come between two 
VDwels, and are auch as cannot begin a word, they must be di' 
vided ; aa^ ut'^tnost, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof Hn. 

3 Wben^ three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounced 
long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, de-stroy. Bui 
wbejn the vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced short, 
one of the consonants always belongs to that syllable ; as, dis« 
tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them as ca*i 
begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the former sylla- 
ble : as, ab-stain, com-pleto, em-broil, dau*dler, dap-ple, con* 
strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5 Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided into 
separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6 Qompounded words must be traced into the simple words 
of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow-worm, over- 
power, never-the-less. 

7 Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are gene- 
rally separated: as, tcach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, teach-er 
contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, free-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the reasons in 
support of them, are expressed at large in the author's English 
Spelling-book, T)tirteenth^ or any subsequent, edition, page 210 
—215. 

CHAPTER III/ 

Q^ WORDS in general, and the rules /or spelling tkew, 

WORDS are articulate sounds, used by common con- 
dent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable i* 1 « -ned a Monosyllable ; a wore! 
of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three syllables, a 
Trisyllable ; and a word of four or more f yllables, a Poly- 
■jllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is tnat which cannot be reduced to any 
simpler word in the language : as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to ano- 
ther word in English of greater simplicity: a? manful, 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire,* 

There are many English words which, though compounds in 
other languages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, circum- 
vent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &c. primitive 
words in English ; will be found derivatives, when -traced in the 
Latin tongue. 

* A cnmpound word is included under the bead of dei tvative ^vord8 : as, pen- 
knife, Uacup, looking glass ; maj be reduced to other wo ds of greater simpiicitv 
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Tlie ort]iogni]>1iy of llie Kng1i»h f.anguage is atlciided with 
much uncertainty and perplexity. But n coneiderable part of 
this inconvenience may lie remeilieil, by attcndin(^ to the general 
laws of forinatioi) ; ami, for this end, the learner is presentetl with 
a view of such general maxims in spelling primitive and d^riva- 
itTe wordH, as have been almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with/, /, or i , preceded by a single vnwel, 
double the final consonant : as, staflT, mill, pass, &e. The dtaky 
exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

aOLE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consimant but^^ Z, or s, and pre* 
ceded by a single vowel, never double tlie final consonant ; ex- 
cepting add, ebb, butt, egQ, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzx 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, fonn the plu- 
rals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past partici[)le8, 
comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y into t : as, spy, 
spies ; I carry, thou carriest ; he carrieth, or carries ; carrier, 
carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present imrticiple in ing, retains the y, that % may not be 
doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But 2f, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, is 
not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &e. ; ox-^ 
eept in lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed, laid, paid, and 
said ; and their compounds, unlaid, unjmid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

' Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon assuming 
an ad<litional syllable beginning with a consonant, commonly 
change y into t ; as, happy, happily, liappiness. But when y is 
preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional 
syllable ; as, coyj coyly ; boy, boyish, boyhood : annoy, annoyer 
kniioyaiice ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllabic, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that 
conson.int, when they take another syllable beginning with a 
vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to 
l>egin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preceding 
syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toiling , to of- 
fer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Wonls ending with any double letter but U end taking ne^^, 
Us8, ly^ or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, harm 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, distressfbl, 
k,v. But those wonls which end with double Z, and take ne««, 2e#j, 
ly, or/u/, afler them, generally omit one Z; as fulness, skilless, 
ailly, skilful, &c. 

RTfr.!; VI t. 
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not cut it ofT: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful ; except io 
a few words; as, duly, truly, awful. 

ftULE VIII. 

Mentj added to words ending with silent e, generally pretjurveii 
..he e from elision , as, ahatement, chastisement, incitement, &,c. 
The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, are devia- 
tions from the rule. 

Like other terminations, mtnt changes^ into t, when preceded by 
a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment ; merry, merriment. 

AULE IX. 

MU and tbhy when incorporated into words ending with silent e, 
almost always cut it off: as, blame, blaniable ; cure, curable , 
sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or ^ sofl comes before e in the origi- 
nal word, the e is then preserved in words compounded with 
able ; as, change, changeable ; peace, peaceable, &c. 

RULE X. 

When tng or isk is added to words ending with silent e, the • 
IB almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, lodging 
slave, slavish ; prude, prudish 

PULE XT. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters which 
were superfluous in the simple ii^ords : as« handful, dunghil, with- 
al, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words is far from 
oeing uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. Thus, ho- 
nour and honoTy inquire and enquire^ negotiate and negodate, con- 
trol and conirovl, expense and expence, allege and alledgey surprise 
and surprize^ complete and compleat, connexion and co7inedion, 
abridgment and ahridgement, and many other orthographical va- 
riations, are to be met with in the best modem publications. 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature, appears 
to be necessary: and where can we find one of equal pretensions 
with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do 
not appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology and 
analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. — " As the 
weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his " Elements of Orthoe- 
py") is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed the 
external form of our language. Indeed, so convenient is it to have 
one acknowledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in 
matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a 
continual change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; 
that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author will hencefortli. 
on light grounds, be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical inr 
consistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, tmmovable^ 
movtalle, ehastdy chastness, ffjiileness fertily^ sliness slyly^ fear 
lessly fearlesness^ needlessness needlesly. If these, and similar ir 
regularities, were corrected by spelling the words analogically; 
according to the first word in each part of the series, and agreea- 
bly to the general- rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubt 
less, in these reapecte, be improved. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Ji General View qf the Parts of Sputh, 

The second part of grammar is ettmologt, which treats 
of the diiferent sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation. 

There arc, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as they arc 
commonly called, parts oi* speech; namely, the article, 
che substantive or voun, the adjective, the pronoun, 
the verb, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the interjection. 

1 An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends : 
as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2 A Substantive or noun rs the name of any thing that 

exists, or of which we have any notion: rs, London, man, 

virtue. 

A Substantive may, in genera], be distinguished by its taking 
on article before it, or by its making sense of itself: as, a book^ 
the surly an apple ; temperance^ iixdustry^ chastity. 

3 An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex* 
press its quality : as, " An industrious man ; a virtuous wo* 



man." 



An Adjective may be known by its making sense with the ad- 
dition of the word tkinj^ ; as, a good thing ; a bad thing : or o( 
any particular substantive ; as, a sweet ^pple^ a jvlea^anl prospect, 
a Uvdy boy. 

4 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

5 A Vero is as word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
suffer : as, ''lamj I ruJe^ I am ruled.'* 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making worn 
with any of thd personal pronouns, or the word to before it: as^ 
I watt, he playsy they wriie ; or, to toatk, to play^ to toriie. 

6 An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, ar 
adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it : as, " He read3 well ' 
a Iruly good man ; he writes very correctly " 
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An Adveib mav be gvoerally known, bv its answering to the 
^estibn. How? now much ? when ? or where ? as, in the phrase 
^ He reads oorreetfy," tho answer to the Question, How does he 
read? isy^emeotfy. 

7 Prepositions serve to connect words with one mnotber 
and to show the relation between them : as, " He went/rcmi 
London ^0 York ;*' "she is ahov^ disguise;" " they are 8up« 
ported iji industry." 

A Preposition may be known by ite admitting after it a person^ 
at pronoun, in the objective case ; as, unih^for, to, &o. wjll allow 
the objective case after them; with kimj for her, to thenij &c, 

8 A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one : it sometimes connects only words : as, 
" Thou and he are happy, because you are good." " Two 
'and three are five." 

9 Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express fbe passions or emotions of the 
speaker: as, " O virtue I how amiable thou art I'' 

The observations which have been made, to aid learaei's in 
distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, may aiFord 
them some small aaBistance ; but it will certainly be much more 
instructive, to distkiguish them by the definitions, and an accu- 
rate knowledge c^t&ir nature. 

Tn the following passage, aH the parts of speech are exemplified 

1 872512 3 72 85 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; and wa» 

5 7474 3 '2 7 1 3 8 

bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the greatest and 

6 3 2896654 547 

most excellent uses; but alas! how often do we pervert it to 

13 7 2 
the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words thtj a, are articles ; p^tom 
Mpeeth, faculty, tnan,C*eator, jues, purposes, are substantives ; pe- 
euHar, 9eneficcni,grMUestyexcdlent, worst, wre adjectives; kim, his, 
we, it, are pronouns ; if, was, kest^wed, dQ, pervert, are verbs ; 
fnMt, how, Bj/ten, are adverbs ; of, te, on, by, for, are prepositions ; 
and, imt, are conjunctions ; and mlas Is an inteijection. 

The nunfoer of the different sorts of words, or of the parts of 
speech, has been varioudy reckoned by difierent grammarians. 
Some have enumerated ten, making the participle a distinct part; 
some eight, excluding the participle, and ranking the adjective 
under the noun ; some four, R.nd others only two, (the noun and 
the verb,) supposing the res y> be contained in the parts of their 
divisiott. We have feiUowc those authors, who appeal to have 
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given them the most natural and intelligible distribul.jn. 9om9 
remarks on the division made by the learned Home Tooke, arv 
contained in the first section of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 
The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being con*- 
sidered as a part of artificial language or speech, being rather » 
branch of that natiural language, which we possess in common 
with the brute creation, and by which we expresS' the sudden 
emotions and passions that actuate our frame. But, as it is useJ 
n written as well as oral language, it may, in some measure, h9 
deemed a pait of speech. It is with us, a virtual senteneci in 
which the noun and verb are concealed under an^ imperfect ot 
indigested word. — See this Chapter^ in the octavo Gramnum. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF THE ARTICLES. 
AN ARTICLE is a word prefixed to substantives to powt 
them out, and to show bow far their signification extends • 
as, a garden, an eagle» the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the : a be* 
comes an before a vowel,* and before a Mlent h ; as, an 
acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is t<* 
be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to thi» necessary dis- 
tinction^ has occasioned the frequent use of an befope h, when 
is to be pronounced ; and this circtunstancey-more than any othev 
nas probably contributed to that mdistinct utterance^ or totak 
omission, of the sound signified by this letter, which very oflen 
occurs amongst readers and speakers^ Ah horse, an husband, 
an herald, an heathen, and many similar associations, are fre- 
quently to be found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the 
sound of the n, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in a vague 
sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in othev 
respects indeterminate: as, " Give me a book;" " Bring 
me an apple." 

T/fe is called the definite article ; because it ascertains 
what particular thing or things are meant : as^ " Give me 
the book ;" " Bring me the apples ;" meaning some book, 
or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid temper is propei 
for man ;"^that is, for all mankind. 



* A iniitead of on is now used before words beginning with u lon^. Smo paj* 
22, lettwF Ui It ts aTso used befor* ojuf vs, many a one; 
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Tlie peculiar use and importance of the artide* will be eeen iii 
die following examplca ; the son of a king— the son of the king 
— a son of the king." Each of these three phrases has an entire- 
ly different meaning, through the different application of the arti- 
cles a and the. 

" Thou art a nan,'' is a very general and hanulegs position ; 
l)iU, *' Thou art tte man,** (as Nathan said to David,) is an asser 
tion capable of striking terror and remorse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the diflferent vir- 
uies, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, fee • 
as, " prudence is commendable ; falsehood is odious ; anger ouglu 
10 be avoided ;" &e. It is not prefixed to a proper name ; at, 
''Alexander," (because that of itself denotes a determinate indi- 
vidual or particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing 
a particular family : as, '^ He is a Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards ;" or bv way of eminence : as, ^ every man is not « 
Newton ;" ^ He has the courage of ait Achilles:" or when some 
noun is understood ; ** He sailed down the (river) Thames, in the 
^shtp) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the article 
relates, it is pAaced between the article and the noun ; as, '' a 
good man," ^ an agreeable woman," ^ the heat friend." On some 
occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an ; as, ** 8uch a 
«hame," " as great a man as Alexander," *^ too carelets an author." 
The indefinite article can be joined to substantives iia the singu- 
lar number only ; the definite article may be joined also to plurals. 
bUt there apjiears to be a remaiicable exception to this rule, in 
the UhQ of the adjectives few and manyr^ (the latter chiefiy with 
the word greaf before it,) which, though joined with plural sub- 
stantives, y<>t admit of the singular article a: as, a few men ; a 
great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the article 
has in these phrasbs ; it means a small or great number collec- 
dvely taken, and thereCbre gives the idea of a whole, that is, of 
unity. Thus likewise, a d«>zen, a score, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, is oive whole number, om aggregate of many collectively 
taken ; and therefore still retains tlie article a, though joine<l as 
an adjective to a plural substantive *, as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the adjec 
tfVe many, and a singular noun : as, 

" Fi?H many a gem of purest ray serene, 

'* The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
** Full many ajlow^r is born to bhish unseen, 
'' And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
In these lines, the phrases, many a gvtn and many ajlow^r^ refer to 
many gems and numyjlowerf, separately, not collectively consi- 
dered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the 
eomparative and superlative degree ; and its effect is, to mark tht 
ti a g t ie e the more strongly, and to define it the hvov^ \is«^w>:<S '- ^"^ 
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*^ T%e mote I examine it, the better I like tt I like this Me least 
af any." See this Chapter, in the Octavo Gramiaor. 

CHAPTER IIL 

OF suBSTjjJsrrrvES. 

SECTION I. 0/ Suhttantiots in general 

A SUBSTANTIVE or Noun k the name of mj thing 
that exists, or of which we have anj notion : as, Londor^ 
man. virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appropri- 
ated to individuals : as, Geoi^e, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds eontaii^ 
rng many sorts, or for sorts contaming many individuali 
under them; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to them^ 
they are used as common names : as^ " He is the Cicero ol 
bis age ; he is reading ihe lives of the Twelve Caaai^sy 

Common names may also be used to signify individuals, b^ 
the addition of articles or pronouns : as^ " The boy is studi- 
ous ; that girl is discreet' * 

To substsintivcs belong gender, number, and case ; ao^ 
they arc all of the third person when spoken of, anrf of 
the second when spoken to : as, " Blessings attend us on 
every side ; be gratetul, children of men !" that i?, ye chil 
dren of men. 

SECTION II. 0/ Gender 

GENDER is the distinction of noupa, with reg^d to sex. 
There are three genders, the mascitline, the femiimne, and 

KEUTER. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animalis of the mralckind 
as, a man, a horse, a bulf. 

The Feminine Gender signifi^es animals of the femala 
kind :, as, a woman, la duck, a hen. 

The Neuter C^ender denotes objects which are neither 
males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech,, converted into the masculine or feminine gender • 

* Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : Collective nouns, of 
■ouns of mutotude ; as, the people, the pariiament, the army: Abstract Doun». 
or the namesoC^vialitiRA ahRtracted from their subttances ; as, Imowledge, goe^ 
*Mff8« whiteness ; rtrbal aRpartidfialnmumi as, tM^^iurg,.ieadiii^ wsiting.. 
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•s, when we ssiji of the sun, he is setting ; and of a ship, $m 
sails well. 

Figwrativ«l]S in the English tongue, we commonly give the 
masculine gender tc nouns which are conspicuous for the attri- 
butes of imparting or communicating, a^d which are by nature 
stiong and efficacious. Those, again, are made feminine, whici 
are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing forth, 
or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these prin- 
ciples, the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the 
receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is gene- 
rally faminine. A ship, a country, a city, &e. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Xnne is always mascu- 
Une, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from 
its beauty, and its being the object of love. Fortune and the 
eburch are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing tire 
[, viz. 

1. By -different words: as, 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Mao. 


. Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 
Steer. 


\ Heifbr. 


Milter. 
Nephew. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


^ Songstress wr 
\ Singer. 


Barl. 


Countess. 


Sloyen. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughtfqr. 
Hind. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Staff. 
Uncle. 


Gander 


Goose. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witcb. 


Hnrse. 


Mare. 




* 




2. By a difierence of termination: as. 


MaK 


Female. 


Male. 


Female 


Abbot. 


Abbess^ 


Landgrave. 


Landgravins. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


Admini/^rator. Administratrix. Marquis. 


MarchioneMk 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Ambassador. 


Ambassadress. 


. Mayor. 


Mayoress* 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Brideffroora. 
Benefactor. 


Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantrem. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 
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Fenuilcu 


Male. 


FcMte 


Conductress. 


Propher. 


PiropbeteM 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Deaeoncfis 


Sh^herd. 


ShepherdeML 


DucheflB. 


Songster. 


SongstresA. 


Electrev. 


8Qre«re/. 


Sorceress. 


Kinfiress. 


ftnltSffi 


\ Sultaness, mt 
I Suhana. 


Enchantress. 


OWUUKiMm 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Hetresa. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Heroine. 


Viaeoiiiit. 


Vii^couRiaasw 


Hunirssbi. 


Votary. 


VutareiMf. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow 


Jewess. 







MakL 
Conductor 
Count. 
Deacon. 
Duke. 
Elector. 
Emperor. 
Enchanter. 
Executor. 
GoYernor. 
Heir. 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 

3. By a nr.un, pnmouu, or adjectiwe, being r / • ' u> 'b« 
stantive: as, 

A cock-sparrow. A ben-sparrow. 

A man-servant. A maid-servant 

A he-goaL A she-goat. 

A be-l>ear. A she-bear. 

A male chikL A female cbilU. 

Male descendants. Female desce*>'ant8 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun l .Ai ^\ oiscuHiM 
or feminine. The vrordsparenif child, cousin^ /titnU^ntit^hbowrf 
servant^ and several others, ore used indifferently for ft ales etr 
females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute; toeoncI:3ei(ess and 
perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufficient i^uinber of 
them to make us feel our want ; for when we say of a woman, 
she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, a weaver^ we per- 
ceive on impropriety in the termination, which we cannot avokL , 
but we can say, that she is a botanist, a stu ^m, a witness, « 
scholar, an orphan, a companion, because tli^eff tsrzninationa 

have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 

* 

SECTION III. or JVtitt^. 

NUMBER is the consideration of an object, as one or 

ore. 

Subfitanttves are of two numbers, the singular and tlie 
plural.' 

The singulaT number expresses but tine object ; as, a 
chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects tlian one ; as. 
chairs, tables. 

Some aouns, from the nature of the tilings which they 
6-sf . ?.re used only i<n the sin^ilar form ; as, wheat. 
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pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; others, only in the plur&l fonn; 
as, hellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are tlie same in holh numbers; as. Jeer 
eheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed by add- 
ing s to the singular: as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; thought 
thoughts. But when the substantive singular ends in x. 
ch soft, sht w, or s, we add es in the plural : as, box, boxes ; 
church, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebusses. 
[f the singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by ad- 
ding 5; as, monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es, added to the plural ; 
as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, volcano, wo : and 
Bometimes only $ ; as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, seraglio. 

NouRs ending in /, or/c, are rendered plural by the change of 
those terminations into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; half, halves ; wife, 
wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and several others, whick 
form the plural by the addition of 5. Those which end in^, have 
the regular plural : as, ruff, ru(& ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel u) 
2he same syllable, change it into ies in the plural: as, beaut/ 
beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed, when there is ano 
ther vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys; delay, delays; attor 
ney, attomeya. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the singular 
into c ; as, man, men ; woman, women ; alderman, aldermen. 
The words, ox and child, form oxen and children ; brother, 
makes either brothers, or brethren. Sometimes the diphthong 
00 IS changed into ee in the plural: as, foot, feet; goose, geese; 
tooth, teeth. Louse and mouse make lice and mice, renny 
makes pence, or pennies, when the coin is meant : die, dice (for 
play ;) die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the generality of 
correct writers, to construe the following words as plural nouns : 
paitis, ricJuMj alms : and also, mathematics^ metaphysics, politics^ 
ethics, optics, pneumatics, with other similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometime^ a terno 
of number, as well as of quantity. This may account for the in- 
stances we meet with of its associating with pains as a plural 
noun : as, *^ much pains." The connexion, however, is not to be 
recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered as ba- 
lonfring to the singular number. 

'the noun meaJis is used both in the singular and the plural 
number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distinguished, widi 
re«n<?rt to numher. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Datum. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Antithesis. 
Automaton. 


Antitheses. 
Automata. 


Encomium. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Genius 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 


Diaereses. 
Ellipses. 


Index. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


Metarr?orpiioajs.Metamorplioses.Magus. 


Phoeiiomenon 


. Phaenomena. 


Memoran- 


Appendix. 


< Appendices or 
( Appendixes. 


dum. 
Radius. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Stamen. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Stratum. 


Calx. 


Calces. 


' Vortex. 



PlunL 
Data. 

Effluvia. 
J Encomia, or 
\ Encomiums* 
Errata. 
GeniL* 
Genera. 
^ Indices or 
( Indexes.! 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 
^ Memoranda or 
I Memorandums. 
RadiL 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 

Some words, derived from the learned languages, are confined 

to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in' Latin, both singular and plural, 

are used in the same manner when adopted into our tongue : 

hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

SECTION IV. Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective.! 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a 
thing, or the subject of the verb : as, " The boy plays ;" 
** The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property or 
possession ; and has an apostrophe with the letter s coming 
after it : as, " The scholar s duty ;" " My father's house." 

When the plural ends in s, the other s is omitted, but the 
apostrophe is retained: as, *' on eagles* wings;" "The 
drapers company.'* 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in ss, the 
apostrophic s is not added: as, "For goodness' sake;" 
" For righteousness* sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or of 
a relation ; and generally follows a verb active, or a prepo- 
sition : as, " John assists Charles;'* " They live in London." 

* Genii, when denoting aerial spirits : Geniuses, when signifying persons of genius 
■)• Indexes^ when it signi&es pointers, or Tables of contents: IndiceSf when re 

ferring to zVlgebraic quantities. 
\ The possessive is sometimes called the genitive case ; and the objecuve, the 

tccus9tive. 
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English substantives are declined in the following manner 



riui*aL 

Mothers. 

Mothers'. 

Mothers. 

The men. 
The men's. 
The men. 



Singular. 

JNominahve Case, A mother. 
Possessive Case, A mother's. 
Objective Case, A mother. 

Nominative Case, The man. 
Possessive Case, The man's. 
Objective Case, The man. 

The English language, to express different connexions and re 
lations of one thing to anotlier, uses, for the most part, preposi 
tions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and some too 
among the modern languages, as the German, vary the termina- 
tion or ending of the substantive, to answer the same purpose 
an example of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of 
the nature and use of cases, viz. 

Singular. 
DOHINUS, 
DOMIM, 

DoMmo, 
DoMirruM, 

DOMINE, 

Doftimo, 

Plural 
Domini, 
DoMirroRUM, 

DOMIIVIS, 
DOMINOS, 

DoMir>ri, 

DoMlIfIS, 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by the addition 
of articles and prepositions to the noun, may properly be de- 
nominated cases, in English ; and that, on this principle, there 
are, in our language, as many cases as in the Latin tongue. But 
to this mode of forming cases for our substantives, there are strong 
objections. It would, indeed, be a formal and useless arrange • 
ment of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of 
this nature were to be considered as constituting cases, the Eng- 
lish language would have a much greater number of them than 
the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as every preposition has its 
distinct meaning and effect, every combination of a preposition 
and article with the noun would form a different relation, and 
would constitute a distinct case. — This would encumber our lau- 

Suage with many new terms, and a heavy and useless load of 
istinctions.* 

* If cases are to be distinguished by the diilerent significations of the noun, or 
toy the di£ferent relations it may bear to the governing word, then we have in our 
language as many cases almost, as there are prepositions : and above a man* 
ben«ath a man, beyond a man, round about a man, vrithin a man, without a 
I &e. shall be cases, as well as, of a man, to a. man^ vcv^ ^V^ ^ xccaxv^'' 



Nominative* 

Genitive. 

Diiiivt, 

Accusative, 

Vocative. 

Mlative, 

Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

O Lord. 

By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords', of Lords. 
To Lords. 
Lords. I 

O Lords. 
By Lords. 
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On the principle of imitating otlier languages in names and 
forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, we might 
adopt a number of declensions; as well as a variety of cases, for 
English substantives. Thus, live or six declensions, distinguished 
according to the various modes of forming the plural of substan 
lives, with at least half a dozen cases to each declension, would 
furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns, in all their 
rapping". See on this subject, ihefi/lh and ninth atctionM of the 
ixih chapter of etymology. 

But though this variety of casesdoes not at all correspond with 
the idiom of our language, there seems to be great propriety ilk 
admitting a case in English substantives, which shall serve to de« 
note the objects of active verbs and of prepositions; and which is, 
therefore, properly termed the objective case. The general idea 
of case doubtless has a reference to the termination of the noun : 
but there are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which 
the nominative and accusative cases have precisely the same 
form, and are distinguished only by the relation they bear to 
other words in the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by 
analogy, in applying this principle to our own language, as far as 
jtility, and the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a preposition, is 
very differently circumstanced, from a noun in the nominative, 
or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive case, cor- 
respondent to that difference, tnust be useful and proper. The 
business of parsing, and of showing the connexion and depend- 
ence of words, will be most conveniently accomplished, by the 
adoption of such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns 
sometimes placed in a situation, in which they cannot be said tc 
be in any case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted .the propriety of assign 
ing to English substantives an objective case : but a renewed, 
critical examination of the subject, an examination to which he 
was prompted by the extensive and inci*easing demand for the 
grammar, has produced m his mind a full persuasion, that the 
nouns of our language are entitled to this comprehensive objec 
tive case. 



When the thing to which another is said to belong, is express 
ed by a ch'cumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of the posses 
sive case is commonly added to the last term : as, ^ The king of 
Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive case 
immediately succeed each other, in the following form : " My 
friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would be better expressed 
by saying, " the sister of my friend's wife ;" or, " my friend's sis 
ter-in-law." Some grammarians say, that in each of the follow 
Inir nhrflflfts. vW.. " A honk nf mv hrnthAr*«-" •* A af^rvant of tlui 
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next, ^ one of the servants of the queen ;" and the last, ^ one of 
the soldiers of the king;" But as the preposition governs the oU- 
jective case ; and as there are not, in each of these sentences, 
two apostrophes with the letter s coming after them, we cannot 
with propriety say, that there are two genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

SECTION 1. Of the nature of Adjectives, and the degrees of 

comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality : as, " An industrious man ;" " A virtuous 
woman ;" " A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account of gen- 
der, number, or case. Thus we say, " A careless boy ; 
careless girls." 

The only variation wliich it admits, is that of the degrees 
of companson 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of compari- 
Bon ; the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

Grammarians have generally enuaerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought by 
some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of comparison; 
fis it seems to be nothing more than the simple form of the ad- 
jective, and not to imply either comparison or degree. This 
opinion n)ay be well founded, unless the adjective be supposed 
to imply comparison or degree, by containing a secret or genera) 
reference to other things : as, when we say, '* he is a tau man," 
'^ this is a yhir day,'* we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive state expresses the quaUty of an • object, 
without any increase or diminution : as, good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in signihcation : as, wiser, greater, less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, greatest, least 
wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the comparative, 
by adding r or er; and the superlative, by adding st or est, to 
the end of it : as, wise, wiser, wisest, great, greater, greatest. 
And the adverbs more and 7nost, placed before the adjec- 
tive, have the same effect : as, wise, more wise, most wise. 

The termination %sh may be accounted in some sort a degreo 
of oomparisoni by which the signification is diminished below tJuL 
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positive : as, hiack, blackish, or tending to blackness ; 9cUtf»aUi9k, 
or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small degree 
or excess ofa quality : as, *' she is rather profuse in her expenses^*" 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er and e#l ; 
and dissyllables by more and most: as, mild, milder, mildest ; fru« 
gal, more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables ending in y ; as, 
happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, as, able, ample ; or accent- 
ed on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and 
est: as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words 
of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the adverb 
most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermotti or utmost, 
undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words of 
very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to get 
the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this respect: as, 
' good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or 
.nany, more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest 
or last ; old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite ar- 
ticle before it, becomes a substantive in sense and meaning, and 
is written as a substantive ; as, " Providence rewards the ^ood^ 
and punishes the hadJ* 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the nature o. 
adjectives ;,as, sea fish, wine vessel, com field, meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardinal, a% 
one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as, first, second, third, &c. 

SECTION II. Remarks on (he subject pf Comparison, 

IF we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we shall 
perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, or at least 
indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite ; — by how many 
degrees ? How much bigger b the earth than a grain of sand ? 
By how many degrees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by 
how many is snow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to 
these and the like questions, no dejinite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, the de- 
giees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just twelve 
times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty times the length 
ofa minute. But, in regard to qualiHes, and to those quantities 
which cannot be measured exactly, it is impossible to say how 
many degrees may be comprehended in the comparative excess 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, they 
cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, if lan- 
guage were to express many of them. In regard to unmeasured 
quantities and qualities, the degrees of more and less, (besides 
those marked above,) may be expressed intelligibly, at least, ii 
not accurately, by certain adverbs, or words of like import : as, 
" Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;" " Snow is a greet 
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deal whiter than this paper ;" '* Epaminondas waa by far the most 
accomplished of the Thebans;*'^^'The evening atar is a vtry 
vplendid object, bat the sun is incon^arably more splendid ;'* 
^ The Deity is infinitely greater than the greatest of his crea- 
tures." The inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is 
not a material inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable: 
for human speech can only express human thought ; and where 
thought is necessarily inaccurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly, or any other of similar im 
port, is put before the positive, it is called by some writers the 
i»uperlatire of eminence, to distinguish it from the other sr.perla- 
tive, which has been already mentioned, and is called the super- 
lative of comparison. Thus, very eloquent, is termed the super- 
lative of eminence ; most eloquent, the superlative of eomparison. 
In the superlative of eminence, something of eomparison is, how- 
ever, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reasona- 
blv call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloquence 
with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the same 
pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, the sen- 
tence, *' Of all acquirements, virtue is the most valuable,^^ con- 
veys the same sentiment as the foUowing: ''Virtue is moro 
valuable than every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER V. 
OF PRO.YOUJ^. 
A Pronoun is a word used instead of a tioun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man is happy , he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the per^o^al 
the RELATIVE, and the adjective pronouns. 

SECTION I. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thou, ht, she 
it ; with their plurals, we, ^e, or you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender 
and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each number viz 

/, is the first person 

ITtou, is the second person ^ Singular. 

He, she, or it, is the third person 

fVe, is the first person 

Ye or you, is the second person ^ Plural. 

They, is the third person 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when w« r© 
fleet, that there are three persons who may be the subject of any 
discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak of kvtiv^^ML « 
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•iecondly, he may speak of the person to whom he addresses him 
wlf; thirdly, he may speak of some other person : and as the 
speakers, the persons spoken to, and the other persons spokei 
of, may be many, so each of these persons must have the plu 
ral number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like tliose ol substantives 
are two, the singular and the plural : as, /, thou, he, we, yc 
or you, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singular 
of the pronouns, Ac, ^Ac, i/. He is masculine; f Ae is femi« 
nine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same time 
the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be present ; from 
which, and other circumstances, their sex is commonly known, 
and needs not to be marked by a distinction of gender in the 
pronouns : but the third person, or thing spoken of, being absent, 
and in many respects unknown, it is necessary that it should be 
marked by a distinction of gender ; at least when some particu 
Jar person or thing is spokeu of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked: accordingly the pronoun siiigular of the third per 
son has the three genders, he, she. it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; tlie nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form difiei- 
ent from that of the nominative, oc the possessive case. 



The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Person. 

First, 



Second. 



Third. 
Mas, 

ITiird. 
Fern. 

Third, 
Neuter. 



Case. 

Nom. 

Poss, 

Obj. 

Norn. 

Poss, 

Obj. 

Nom. 

Poss 

Obj. 

Norn, 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Nom, 

Poss, 

Obj. 



Singular. 

Mine. 

Me. 

Thou. 

Thine 

Thee, 

He. 

His. 

Him. 

She. 

Hers. 

Her. 

It 

Its. 

It. 



i 



Plural 

We. 

Ours. 

Us. 

Ye or you. 

Yours 

You 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them 

They 

Theirs 

Them 
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SECTION II. Of the Relative Prmunin$. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate in general, to 
some word or phrase going before, which is thence called 
the antecedent : they^re, who, which, and that : as, " The 
man is happy who lives virtuously/'** X 

What is a kind of compound relative, including both the 
antecedent and the relative, and is mostly equivalent to 
that which : as, ** This is what I wanted ;" that is to say, 
" the thing which I wanted." 

JVfio is applied to persons, which to animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " He is sl friend, who is faithful in adver- 
sity ;" " The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown ;" ** This 
is the tree, which produces no fruit." 

lliat, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of who and which. It is applied to both persons 
and things : as, " He that acts wisely deserves praise ;" 
" Modesty is a auality that highly adorns a woman." 

Who is of bom numbers, and is thus declined : 

Siugular and Plural. 

Nominatizz. Who. 

Possessive, Whose, 

Objective. Whom. 

JFhich, thalf and what^ a'.e likewise of both numbers, but tney 
do not vary their termination ; except that whose is sometimes 
used as the possessive case of which : as, '* Is there any other 
doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

" And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death." miltos. 

" Pure the joy without aUay, 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity.'' youno. 

**The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life." popb. 

** This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a reli- 
gion whose origin is divine." blair. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for three . 
as, *' Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowledge of 
uature," for, " Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct us," &c. 

Wkoywhidi^ and what, have sometimes the words soever and ever 
annexed to them; as, *^ whosoever or whoever^ whichsoever or 
whichever, whatsoever or whatever :" but they are seldom used in 
modem style. 

» The reladve pronoun, when used \nXeTro^xi\\\€V-Y, T^\^vt'* ^^ "^ ^'an^ av 
phrase which is not antecedent, but suhstqutni^ to tV\a T^\0L\AN«i. ^^^ x^.'c*^&>\'sAsa 
the VJ. Rule afS^tax. 
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The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a demon 
strative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is a relative, 
when it may be turned into who or which without destroying the 
sense : as, " T^ei/ that (who) reprove us, may be our l^est friends^' 
" From every thing that (which) you see, derive instruction." It 
is a demonstrative pronoun when it is followed immediately by 
a substantive, to which it is either joined, or referS; and which if 
limits or quahfies : as, *' That boy is industrious ;" '^ Th^t belongs 
to me j" meaning, tliat book, that desk, &c. It is a conjunction, 
when it joins sentences together, and cannot be turned into who 
or whichy without destroying the sense : as, ** Take care that every 
day be well employed." ** I hope he will believe that I have not 
acted improperly." 

JVho, which^ i^nd lohai^ are called Interrogatives^ when they are 
jsed in asking questions ; as, " fVho is ho ?" " Which is the book ?" 
* Jf'hat art thou doing ?" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interrogation : as, 
" Whether of those shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom used, the 
hiterrogative whiih being substituted for it. Some grammari- 
ans think that the use of it should be revived, as, like either and 
neither, it points to the dual number; and would contribute to 
render our expressions concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a separate kind 
of pronouns; but they are too nearly related to the relative pro- 
nouns, both in nature and form, to render such a division pro- 
per. They do not, in fact, lose the character of relatives, 
when they become interrogatives. The only difference is, that 
wttliout an interrogation, the relatives have reference to a sub- 
ject which is antecedent, definite, and known ; with an interro- 
gation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and which it is expected that the answer should express and as 
certain. 

SECTION III. Of the Mjective Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive, the demon- 
strative, and the indejinite, 

1 The possessive are those which relate to possession 
or property. There are seven of them ; viz. mi/t thy, his 
her, oitr, your, their. 

Mine and thine^ instead of tn^ and thy^ were formerly used be- 
fore a substantive, or adjective, beginnmg with a vowel, or a si 
lent h: as, **Blot out all %nint iniquities." 

The pronouns^ his^ tntrte, thine, have the same form, whethei 
they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their re 
spective personal pronouns. See note to Rule 10. 
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A few examples will probably assist the learner, to distinguish 
the possessive pronouns from tlie genitive cases of their correa- 
pondeut personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pronouns. — 
"JIfy lesson is finished; TAr^ books are defaced; He loves h%8 
studies ; She performs her duty ; We own oar faults ; Your situa- 
tion is distressing ; I admire their virtues." 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of the per- 
sona] pronouns. — "This desk is mine; the other is thine; These 
trinkets are his; those are hers ; This house is ours^ and that if 
yours ; Theirs is very commpdious." 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 

The two words oicn and self, are used in conjunction with pro- 
nouns. Own is added to possessives, both singular and plural: 
OS, *^My own hand, our own house." It is emphatical, and im- 
plies a silent contrariety or opposition: as, "I live in my oum 
house," that is, " not in a hired house." Sel/ls added to posses- 
sives : as, myself, yourselves ; and sometimes to personal pro- 
nouns : as, himself, itself, themselves. It then, like own, expresses 
emphasis and opposition : as, " I did this myself," that is, " not 
pinother;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, "Wo hurt our- 
f'lves by vain rage." 

Himself, themselves, are now used in the nominative case, in- 
stead of hisself, theirselves; as, "He came himself;" "He him- 
self shall do this;" "They performed it themselves." 

2 The distributive are those which denote the pcrsoni 
or things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly. They are each, every, either : as, " Each of his 
brotliers is in a favourable situation ;" *' Every man must 
account for himself;" " I have not seen either of them." 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies 
either of the two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each 
one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was formerly 
used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly annexed to it, ex- 
cept In legal proceedings : as in the phrase, " all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other. To say, " either of the three." is 
therefore improper. 

JSTeither imports " not either ;" that is, not one nor the other : 08 
'Neither of my friends was there." 

3 The demonstrative are those which precisely point out 
the subjects to which they relate : this and that, these and 
)hose, are of this class : as, '* This is true charity ; that is 
only its image." 

This refers to the nearest pei-son or thing, and that to the 
most distant: as, '* This man is more intelligent than ihat.^' 
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TTiis indicates ihe latter or last mentioned ; t/ial, the former 
or first mentioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are 
temptations ; that, tends to excite pride, this, discontent." 

Perhaps the words former and latttr may be properly ninked 
amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in many of 
their applications. The following sentence may serve as an ex* 
ample : ** It was happy for the state, that Fabius continued in 
the command with Minucius : the fonner*a phlegm was a check 
upon the latier^s vivacity," 

4 The indefinite are those which express their subjects 
in an indefinite or general manner. The following arc of 
this kind : some, other, any, one, all, such. Sic, 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are varied 
One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same manner 
as substantives : as, one^ one's* This word has a general signifi- 
cation, meaning people at large ; and sometimes also a peculiar 
reference to the person wno is speaking : as, '* One ought to pity 
the distresses of mankind." *' One is apt to love one^a self." 
This word is oflen used> by good writers, in the plural number : 
as, " The great ones of the world ;" " The boy wounded the oW 
bird, and stole the young ones ;" ^* My wife and the little onk 
are in good health." 

Other is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other Others 

Poss, Other"* s Others'* 

Obj. Other Others. 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun lo 
which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, " When 
you have perused these papers, I will send you the others J** *^ lie 
pleases some, but he disgusts others^ When this pronoun is 
joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it has no variation : as. 
" the other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify tlie indefinite 
pronouns. "iSJmc of you are wise and good ;" "A few of them 
were idle, the others industrious ;" "Neither is there any that is 
unexceptionable ;" " One ought to know one^s own mind ;" " Tliey 
were all present ;" " Such is the state of man, that he is never at 
rest ;" " Some are happy, while others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article prefixed 
to the word other, 

JSI*otie\s used in both numbers : as, " J^one is so deaf as he that 
will not' hear ;" ^^J^one of those are equal to these." It seems 
originally to have signified, according to its derivation, not one, 
and therefore to have had no plural ; but there is good autiiority 
for the use of it in the plural numl>er: as, ^^ J^one that g*o unto 
her re/uni again." Prov, ii. 19. " Terms of peace ivere none 
i^oiirk ..Pfl." MfLTorf, "JVbne of them arc vaxi^d v.o ^^vt^^?. \.\\^ 
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render." " None of them have different endings for ihe numbers.'' 
Lowth's Introduction. " A'one of tlieir productions are extant.* 
Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of thet adjective 
pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them intelligibly: but 
it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define and divide them in 
a manner penectly unexceptionable. Some of them, in particu- 
lar, may seem to require a different arrangement We presume 
however, mat, for every useful purpose, the present classification 
is sufficiently correct. AH the pronouns, except the personal and 
relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, be considered an 
dejinxlive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent of 
the common name, or general term, to which they refer, or arc 
joined ; but as each class of them does this, more or less exactly, 
or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this cir- 
cumstaneo appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and the 
understanding of learners. 

Jt is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that the 
words Oiis^ (kat, any, sortie^ suchy his, their^ our, &c. are pronouns, 
when they are used separately from the nouns to which they re- 
late ; but that, when they are joined to tliose nouns, they are not 
to be considered as belonging to this species of words ; because, 
in this association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup- 
ply the place of one. Tliey assert that, in the phrases, " give me 
i^aV' ^^ this 19 John's," and ^^such were some of you," the words 
in italics are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they 
are not fironouus ; "this book is instructive," "some boys are in- 
genious," "my health is declining," " our hearts are deceitful," &c 
Other grammarians think, that all these words are pure adjec- 
tives; and that none of them can properly be called pronouns; 
as the genimie pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that in the 
expressions, "Give me that," "this is John's," &,c. the noun is 
always understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the 
reader: as, "Give me that hook;^* "this hook is John's;" " and 
such persons were same persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be classed 
into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under the former, they' 
include the personal and the relative ; under the latter, all the 
others. But this division, though a neat one, does not appear to 
be accurate. All the relative pronouns will not range under the 
substcntive head. — We have distributed these parts of grammar, 
in the mode which we think most correct and intelligible : but, 
for the information of students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the s'ibject, wo state the different opinions of several judiciouK 
gramnmnans. See the Octavo Grammar on these points. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF VERBS. 
SECTION I. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 
A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to scP- 
FER ; as. " I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and neuter 
They are also divided into regular, irregular, and de« 

PECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily im- 

E)lies an agent, and an object acted upon : as, to love ; " I 
ove Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering or 
the receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an ob- 
ject acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon ! 
as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passion, but 
being, or a state of being: as, " I am, I sleep, 1 sit."* 

The verb active is also called transitive^ because the action 
passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some other thing: 
as, ^*TJie tutor instructs his pupils ;" " I esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated iniransiiites, be- 
cause the effect is confined within the subject, and does not pas 
over to any object : as, " I sit, he lives, they sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neuters, 
make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; but they 
may be distinguished from it by their being intransitive : as, to 
run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rfsst are more obviously neuter, 
and more clearly expressive of a middle state between action 
and passion : as, to stand, to lie, to sleep, &c. 

Ill English, many verbs are used both in an active and a neu- 
ter signification, the construction only determining of which 
kind tliey are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even or level, is 
a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow dull or insipid, it is 
a verb neuter. 

* Verbs have been distinguished by some writers,, into the following kinds. 

1st. Active-transitive, or those which denote an action that passed from the 
agent to some object: as, Cesar conauered Pompey. 

3(). Active-intransitive^ or those which express that kind of action, which has 
no eiTect upon any thing beyond the agent himself, as, Cesar walked. 

3d. Passive, or those which express, not action, but passion, whether pleasing 
or painful : as Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. J^euter, or those which express an attribute that consists neither in ac- 
tion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class o( active-iniranf" 
sitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner: for 
the differenoe between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and intransitive, Is 
easy and obvious; but the difference between verbs absohitely neuter and in- 
transitively active, is not always clear. Ir. is, indeed, often very dir..cuU to bo 
Asceitaincii. 
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A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may become n 
compound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; it cannot, 
therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor l)e construed as 
a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled him^ or, he was smiled. 
But to smile on being a compound active verb, we properly say, she 
Mmiled on him; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help ol 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are, do, ic, have, shaliy will, may, can, with their variations : 
and let and must, which have no variation.* 

• 

In our definition of the verb, .is a part of speech whicn sign! 
fies io be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included every thing, 
either expressly or by necessary consequence, that is essential to 
its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. This definition 
is warranted by the autliority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other 
respectable writers on grammar. There are, however, some 
grammarians, who consider assertion as the essence of the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would 
prove insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and declared 
the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This appears to be 
eoing rather too far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be 
Inciimbent on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech would they make the verbs in the 
following sentence ? " Depart instantly : improve your time : for- 
give us our sins." Will it be said, that tlie verbs in these phrases 
are assertions? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " Depart in- 
stantly," is an expression equivalent to, *^ I desire you to depart 
instantly ;" and that as the latter phrase implies afiirmation or 
assertion, so does the former. But, supposing the phrases to be 
exactly alike in sense, the reasoning is not conclusive,* 1st. In 
the latter phrase, the only part implying affirmation, is, " 1 de- 
aire." The words " to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and 
contain no assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is 
not tenable, that '* Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, anci therefore nothing* 
This mode of reasoning would confound the acknowledged 
grammatical distinction of words. A pronoun, on this principle, 
may be proved to be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun 
and preposition ; the superlative degree, the comparative ; the 
ImperativQ mood, the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; 
and so on : because they may respectively be resolved into simi- 
lar meanings. Thus, in the sentence, " I desire you to depart," 
the words to depart, may be called a noun, because they are 
equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the following sen- 

* Lei, as a principal verb, has Uitest and letteih ; but as a helping verb, h 
admits of no variation. 
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tencc, " I desire your departure." The words " depart instantly," 
may l>e proved to be, not the imperative mood with an adverb, 
but the indicative and infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; 
for they are equivalent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." 
The svperlaiive degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the comparative, be- 
cause it conveys; the same sentiment as, '* Virtue is more valu- 
able than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the equivalent 
sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one phrase may, in sense, 
be equivalent to another, though its grammatical nature is essen- 
tially difierent. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, and tense. 
SECTION II. Of JVumher and Person. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the Pli|raL 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there arc three persons ; as, 

Singular. PIuraL 

First Person, I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 

Third Person, He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to ex- 
press, or agree with, difiereut persons of the same number : aa^ 
'^ I love, thou lovest ; he loveih, or loves :" and also to express 
difiercnt numbers of the same person : as^ " thou lovest, ye love , 
he loveth, they Zot7e«" In the plural number of the verb, there is 
no variation of ending to express the dififerent persons ; and the 
verb, in the three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first 
person singular. Yet this scanty provision of terminations is 
sufficient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it: the verb being always attended, either with the 
noun expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the 
pronoun representing it. For this reason, the plural terminal 
tion in en, they loven, they tDeren, formerly in use, was laid aside as 
unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

SECTION III. Of Moods and PaHiciples. 
Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, showing 
the manner in which the being, action, or passion, is re- 
presented. 

The nature of a ^mood may bo more intelligibly explained to 
the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change which the 
verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the mind, and 
various modifications and circumstances of action : which ex- 
p}npation, if compared with the following account and uses of the 
di/f'erent woods, will be found to agree with wa<SL\\\vi*x.t^\.<ik\V^>Ni 
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There are five moods of verbs, the utoicativk, the im- 
perative, the POTENTIAL, th(^suBJu:fctiV£, and the in- 
finitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a question : 
as, " Does he love ?" " Is he loVed Y' 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, exfiort- 
ing, entreating, or permitting ; as, " Depart thou ; mind ye ; 
let us stay; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
con^rnapd, it is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, even 
in tiic^umblest supplications of a^ inferior being to ono wlio Is 
•"<^*^ijp|^ his superior: as, **Give'ut this day our daily bread 
(orgivo us our trespasses.'' 

Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, power 
will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he may go or stay, I 
can ride ; he would walk ; they should Icam." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood, and attended by 
another verb : as, " I will respect him, though he chide 
irie ;" " Were he good, he would be happy ;" that is, " if 
he were good." — Sec nole 8 to Rule 19. 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thin^ in a general and 
anlimited manner, without any distinction of number oi 
person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only of the properties 
of a verb, but also of those of an adjective : as, " I am de- 
sirous of knowing him ;" " admired and applauded^ he be- 
came vain ;" " Having Jinishedhis work, he submitied it," 
&c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, the 
Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: as 
"loving, loved, having loved." — Seep. 72. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we have 
represented the present participle, as active ; and the past, as 
passive : but they are not uniformly so: the present is sometimes 
passive ; and the past is frequently active. Thus, '* The youth 
toas consuming by a slow malady ;" ** The Indvojii \oas Wru.\\\^ 
by me cruelty of bis enemies ;" appear to \j^ Vaax^wt^^ ^1 "^^^^ 
present participle being used passWeVy, ^^W^VasvruVnx^A.t^xcv^^ 
«/ Aave gratemij repaid his kindneasf w^ «iL»rcv\^a^ o^ >»' 

E 2 
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past participle being applied in an active sense* We mar also 
observe, that the present participle is sometimes associated witn 
the past and fbturo tenses of t% verb ; and thepast participle con- 
nected with the present and future tenses. — ^The most unexcep- 
tionable distinction which grammarians make between the parti- 
ciples, is, that the one points to the continuation of the action, 
passien, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the 
completion of it. Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect 
action, or action begun and not ended : as, " I am writing a 
letter." The past participle signifies Rction perfeetedf or finished : 
as, " I have written a letter ;" *> The letter w written."* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the for- 
mer's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's denoting only 
a quality. The phrases, ^^ loving to ^ive as well as to T«eive," 
♦' moving in haste," " heaielL with liquor," contain p ^itic iplea 
giving the idea of time ; ifut the epithets contained irl'f^^ex- 
pressions, " a loving child," " a moving spectacle," " a Aeg^Jwna* 
gination," maiic simply the qualities referred to, withou^E^^e- 
gard to time ; and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they also 
signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pronouns, in 
the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should be compre- 
hended in the general name of verbs. That tliey are metre 
tnodcs of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a verb be ad- 
mitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffering, with the de- 
signation of time superadded. But if the essence of the verb be 
made to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the partici- 
ple will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the infinitive 
Itself also ; which certain ancient grammarians of great autho- 
rity held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and unconnect^ 
with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in themselves, 
show that participles include the idea of tinie : '*The letter 5etng^ 
written^ or having been written ;" " Charles being writvig, having 
written^ or having been writing,^* But when arranged in an entire 
sentence, which they must be to make a complete sense, they show 
it still more evidently: as, '^ Charles /^amng written the letter, seal- 
e 1 and despatched it." — ^The participle does indeed associate with 
different tenses of the verb ; as, **I am writing," " I was writing," 
'* I shall be writing :" but this forms no just objection to its denoting 
time. If the time of it is oflen relative time, this rirnumstance, 
far from disproving, supports our position.f iS!ee observations tin* 
der Rule 13 of Syntax* 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, and 

* When this participle is joined to tlie verb to have^ it is called perfect; when 
H is joined to the verb to be^ or understood with it, it is denominated jiosiive. 

t From the very nature of time, an action may be present nowt it may have 
bttn present formerly, or it may be present at eome future period— yet who evek 
fupposed, that the prttent of the iodicathe denotes oo time ? 

Emat c l op e e dia Britimmem. 
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tre used as siich ; as in the following metances: **Tbe ^g^ 
ning;" «a good U7%dentanding ;^* "excellent wriUngf* **Th# 
chancellor's being attached to the king secured bis crown i*^ 
** The general's Kavijig failed in this enterprise occasioned his 
disgrace ;" " John's having been writing a long time had weiHad 
him.'' 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, perform 

the office of substantives, and may be considered assuch,willhe 

vident, if we reflect, that the first of them has exactly the sama 

eaning and construction as, " The chancellor's attachment t<l 

be king secured his crown ;" and that the other examples will 

ear a similar construction. The words, being aUachtd^ govern 

the word ehancellofs in the possessive case, in the one instance, as 

clearly as aitachm,efni governs it in that case, in the other : and 

it is only substantives, or words and phrases which operate aa 

substantives, that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the above, 
either in sense or construction, though, except the genitive case, 
the words are the same; *' The chancellor, being attached to the 
king, secured his crown." In the former, the words, being aU 
inched^ form the nominative case to the verb, and are stated as 
the cause of the effect; in the latter, they are not the nominative 
case, and make only a circumstance to chancellor, which is the 
proper nominative. .It may not be improper to add another 
form of the sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes of ex- 
pression : '* The chancellor being attached to the king, his crown 
was secured." This constitutes what is properly called, the 
Case Absolute. 

SECTION IV. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the subjunc- 
tive, is evident, from the intricacy and confusion which are pro- 
duced by their being blended together, and fi-om the distinct na- 
ture of the two moods ; the former of which may be expressed 
without any condition, supposition, &c. as will appear from the 
following instances : " They might have done better ;" ** We maif 
always act uprightly :" *' Efe was generous, and tDould not take 
revenge f "We should resist the allurements of vice;" " I could 

rmerly indulge myself in things, of which i cannot now think 
but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential Mood, as 
'Jistingulshed above from the Subjunctive, coincides with the Indi- 
cative. But as the latter '* simplv indicates or declares a thing," 
It IS manifest that the former, which modifies the declaration, 
and introduces an idea materlallv distinct from it, must be con- 
siderably different. " I can walk," " I should walk," appear to 
toe so ei?sentially distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," *• 
walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. 
The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which are allo^^d \^ 
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tain their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks ol 
dificrimination from the Indicative, as are found in thQ Potential 
Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the Po- 
tential Mood from their division, because it is formed, not by 
varying the principal verb, biu by means of the auxiliary verbs 
fnay, can, mighi, cotUd^ wotUd, &c. : but if we recollect, that moods 
are used *^ to signify various intentions of the mind, and various 
modifications and circumstances of action," we shall perceive 
that those auxiliaries, far from interfering with this design, do^in 
tlie clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these ;ynters, the greater part of the Indii.ative Mood 
must also be excmded ; as but a small part of it is conjugated 
without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too, will fare no better*, 
since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and is formed by 
means of conjunctions, expressed or understood, wi>ich do not 
more effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, than the 
auxiliaries do which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater extent 
than we have assigned to them. They assert that the English 
language may be said, without any great impropriety, to have as 
many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; and they allege, in su^h 
port of their opinion, that the compound expression which tliey 
help to form, point out those various dispositions and actions, 
which, in other languages, are expressed by moods. This would 
be to multiply the moods without advantage. It is, however, 
certain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the Eng- 
lish language, is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiUa- 
ries. We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to tliis circum- 
stance ; and do that by their assistance, which has been done in 
the learned languages, (a few instances to the contrary except- 
ed,) in another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
itself. At the same time, it is necessary to get proper bounds to 
this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and perplexity, 
when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, there- 
fore, of making a separate mood for every auxiliary verb, and in- 
troducing moods Interrogative, Optative, Promissive, Hortative^ 
Precative, &>c, we have exhibited such only as are obviously dis- 
tinct ; and whlciij whilst they are calculated to unfold and dis- 
play the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufficient, 
'and not more than sufEcient, to answer all the purposes for 
which moods were introduced. 

From grammarians who form their ideas, and make their de- 
cisions, respecting this part of Euglisli Grammar on the princi- 
ples and construction of languages, which in these points, do not 
8uit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ considerably from 
it, we may naturally expect grammatical schemes that are not 
very perspicuous nor perfectly consistent, and which wi'l tend 
more to perplex than inform the learner. See pages 59—60 
7a— 74. 76—78. 188—140. . 
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SECTION V. Of the Tenati. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem io ad- 
mit only of the present, past, and future ; but to mark it 
more accurately, it is made to consist of six variations, viz 
the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the first and second future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, ah 

fassing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, '* 1 rule ; 
am ruled ; I think; I fear." > 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, &c. 
at present existing : as, " He is an able man ;" ^ she is an amia- 
ble woman." It is also used in speaking of actions continued, 
with occasional intermissions, to the present time ; as, " He fre- 
quently rides ;" ** He walks out every morning ;" "He goes into 
the country every summer," We sometimes apply this tense 
even to persons long since dead : as, " Seneca i*ea8ons and mo- 
ralizes well ;" *' Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, toKtn^ be/ore, ajltr^ 
as 80071 (M, &c. is sometimes used to point out the relative time 
of a future action : as, " When he arrives he will hear the news ;" 
" He will hear the news before he arrives, or as soon as he ar- 
rives, or, at farthest, soon after he arrives ;" " The more she im- 
proves, the more amiable ehe will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the imperfect tense : as, " He enters the territory of 
the peaceable inhabitants ; he fghts and conquers, takes an im- 
mense bootjir, which he divides amongst his soldiers, and returns 
hoove to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a 
certain time past: as, " I loved her for her modesty and 
virtue ;" " They were travelling pest when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, but 
aldo conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing of tha 
tetter, chouffh past, was at a period immediately, or very nearly, 
preceding the present timtf. In the latter instance, it is uncer- 
tain whether thep person mentioned was seen by the speaker^ 
long or short time before. The meaning is, '* I have seen lltm 
jome time in the course of a period which includes, or comes to, 
the present time." When the particula: time of any occur* 
fence is specified, as prior v> the present time, tliis (ens^s noi 
used : for it would be improper to say, '^ I have seen him yesf^r- 
d»y :" or, '* I have finished my work last week '* In these cafie% 
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the imperfect is necessary : as, " I saw him yesterday ; •• 1 
finished my work last week." But when we speak indefinitely 
of any thing past, as iiappening or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in wliich we mention it, the perfect must be em- 
ployed : as, " I have hee7i there this morning ;" " I have iraveUti 
much this year :" " We have escaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as is 
past before ilie time of our speaking, we use the imperfect : as, 
•• They came home early this morning ;" " He was with them at 
three o'clock this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner, 
that there is still actually remaining some part of the time to 
slide away, wherein we declare the thing has been done ; where- 
as the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a man- 
ner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. 
If we speak of the present century, we say, " Philosophers have 
made great discoveries in the present century :" but if we speak 
of the last century, we say, "Philosophers made great disco- 
veries in the last century." " He has been much afflicted this 
year ;" " I have this week read the, king's proclamation ;" " I have 
heard great news this morning :" in these instances, " He has 
heen*' " T have ready'' and ''^heafd^^ denote things that are past; 
but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still 
there remains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the ac- 
tion is connected with the present time, by the actual existence, 
eillier of the author, or of the work, though it may have been 
performed many centuries ago ; but if neither the author nor the 
work now remains, it cannot be used. Wo may say, " Cicero 
ha3 written orations ;" but we cannot say, Cicero has written 
poems ;" because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " They have 
in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the general order oi 
the priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the Druids, as any 
particular order of priests, which does not now exist, we cannot 
use this tense We cannot say, " The Druid priests have claimed 
great powers," but must say, ** The Druid priests claimed great 
powers ;" because that order is now totally extinct. See Pick- 
BouaN on the English Verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not only as 
past, but also as prior to some other point of time specified 
in the sentence : as, "I had finished my letter before he ar- 

The First Future Tense represents the action as yet to 
coiM, either with or without respect to the precise time 
^ft '^iJ^fsun wHl riseto-mor^6tk; " I shall see them again. 

The Siecond Future intimates that the action will be fulij 
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accomplished, at or before the time of another future ac- 
tion or event : a», '* I shall have dined at one o'clock ;' 
•• The two houses will have finished their business, when the 
king comes to prorogue them."* 

It is to be observed, that hi tiie subjunctive mood, the event 
being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the form 
of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the verb 
itself in tJie present, and the auxiliary both of the present and 
past imperfect times, often carry with them somewhat of a 
future sense : as, " If he come to-morrow, I may speak to him :*' 
•* If he should, or would come to-morrow, I might, wouhl, could, 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliary should 
and wouldy in the iinperfect times, are used to express the present 
and future as well as the past : as, *' It is my desire, that he should, 
or would, come now, or to-morrow ;" as well as, " It was my 
desire, that he should or would come yesterday." So that in 
this mood the precise time of the verb is very much determined 
by the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either dtjl' 
niUly or indeJinittlyyhoxYi with respect lo time and action. When 
they denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, they are 
applied indefinitely : as, " Virtue promotes happiness ;" " The 
old Romans governed by benefits more than by fear ;" " I shall 
hereafter employ my time more usefully." In these examples, 
the words, promotes^ governed, and shall employ, are used indefi- 
nitely, both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of present, 
past, or future time. When they are applied to signify particular 
actions, and to ascertain the precise points of time to which tiiey 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the following in- 
stances. "My brother 15 toriiing;^' "He built the house last 
summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." •* He tcill write 
another letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete or 
perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, " 1 am 
writing," "I was writing," "I shall be writing," imperfect, 
unfinished actions are signified. But the following examples, 
•» I wrote," " I have written," " I had wi-itten," " 1 shall have 
written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the difforont tenses, it 
appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar province ; 
and that though some of them may sometimes be used promis* 
cuously, or substituted one for another, in cases where great 
accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and essential difler- 
ence in their meaiyng. — It is also evident, that the English 
language contains the six tenses which wo have enumerated. 
Granuuarians who limit the number to two, or at most to three, 
namely, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect 

» See an account of the simple and compound teiiaeft^ eX v'^^'i^^- 
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that the Englisli verb is mostly composed of principal and anx- 
iliiiry ; and tiiat these several jiarts constitute one verb. Either 
the English language has no regular future tense, or i^s future 
is composed of the auxiliary and the principal verb. If tJie 
latter be admitted, then the auxili7>ry and principal united, con- 
stitute a tense, in one instance; uni} from reason and analogy* 
may doubtless do so, in others, in which mhmter divisions of 
time are necessary, or useful. What reason can bo assigned fur 
not considering tliis case as other cases, in which a whole is 
regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal and 
adjuncts.' There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : and pre* 
cedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of eminent 
grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. i3catii3. *^ Some writers," 
says the doctor, ''will not allow any thing to be a tense, 
but what in one inflected word, expresses an affirmation with 
time ; for that those parts of the verb are not properly called 
tenses, which assume that appearance, by means of auxiliary 
words. At this rate, we should have, in English, two tenses 
only, the present and the past in the active verb, and in the 
passive no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. 
If amaveram be a tense, why should not amatus fueram ? If i 
heard be a tense, I did hear, thave heard^ and / shall hear, must 
be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
is certainly that which it has in the grammars of those languages. 
But in tlve Greek and Latin grammars, we uniformly find, that 
some of the tenses are formed by variations of the principal 
verb ; and others, by the addition of a helping verb. It is, there- 
fore, indisputable, that the principal verb, or rather its participle, 
and an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek and 
Latin languages. This point beinff established} we may, doubt- 
less, apply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and tlie idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a participle 
and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the verb is to be 
conjugated accordingly, the English noun and pronoun ought to 
be declined at large, with articles and prepositions ; we must 
object to the inference. Such a mode of declension is not 
adapted to our language. This we think has been already 
proved.^ Tt is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned lan- 
guages. Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, or the 
want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in making some 
tenses of the English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary 
and the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination r 
The argument from analogy, instead of militating against us. 
appears to confirm and establish our position. See pages 55— 

66.-72—73, 74—76.— ISO— 140. 

II I II 1 1 - II ■ -I 111 - ■•. 

* See pn::c 40. 
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We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few ob- 
flenrations extracted from the Ejtcyclopjsdia Britannica. 
They are worth the student's attention, as a part of them appiies, 
not only to our views of the tenses, but to many other parts of 
the work.-**' Harris (by way of hypothesis) has enumerated no 
fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enumeration we can by no 
means approve : for, without entering into a minute examina- 
tion of it, nothing can be more obvious, than that his ineeptive 
present^ " I am going to write," is a future tense ; and his com 
pleiive present, ** I have written," a past tense. But, as was be • 
fore observed of the classification of words, we cannot help 
being of opinion, that, to take the tenses as they are commonly 
received, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differ- 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as more proper for 
a work of this kind, than to raise, as might easily be raised, new 
theories on the subject."* 

SECTION VI. The Conjugaiicn of the Auxiliary Virba 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, mooda, 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the active 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the passive voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is conjugated in 
the foUowiDg manner. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense* 

# 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast 2. Ye tn* you have. 

a Pers. He, she, or it ? « Th-v have 

hath or haa. S ineynave. 

Imperfect Tense.* 
Siiigii.ar. FluraL 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadfit. 2. Ye or you had. 
a He, &c. had. 3. They bad. 

* The following criticiini wOatda an additional support to the autbofs sys&ea 
gf the Tenses, &c. 

** Under the head of Ecyroolo^) the author of this grammar judiciously ad- 
iMres to the natural simplicity ofthe English language, without embarrassing the 
learner with distinctions peculiar to the Latin tongue. The difficult subject ol 
the Tenses, is clearly explauied; and witli less enciunbrance of tecnnioi] 
phnseology, than in nmit other prammarR.*' yv (^if^ifrm'. TVvivv\»im 
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Perfect Tense.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

SL Thou haat had. 2. Ye or you have had. 

a He has had. 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tense.* 
Singular. Plund. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

^ Ho had had. . 3. They bad had. 

First Future Tense. 
SingtJar. Plural 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will have 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou will have had, 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He \vill have had. 3. They will have had. 

Impebative Mood. 

Singular. PIuraL 

1. Let me have. I. Let us have. 

2. Have» or have thou, or do 2. Have, or have ye, or do yo o/ 

thou have. you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.l 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three persona. 
The command is always addressed to the second person, not to 
the first or third. For when we say, " Let me have," " Let 
him, or let them have," the meaning and construction are, do 
thoUf or do ye^ let me, him, or them have. In philosophical 
strictness, both number and person might be entirely exclu- 
ded from every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. Even the name 
of the imperative mood, does not always correspond to its 
nature : for it sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, 
with respect to all these points, the practice of our gramma- 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 

* Tho terms which we have adopted, to designate the three past tenses, may 
not be exactly si^lncant of their nature and distinctions. But as they are use^ 
by erammarians m general, and have an established authority ; and, especially, 
as tlie meaning attached to each of them, and their different s^ifications, have 
been carefully explained ; we presume that no solid objection can be made to 
(he use of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. See pages 61 
and 62. We are supported In these sentiments, bv the authority of DrTjobn. 
son. See the first note in his *' Grammar of the English Tongue,** prefixed to 
his dictionary. If, however, any teachers should thimc it warrantable to change 
the established names, they cannot perhaps find any more appropriate, than the 
tBTTM first preterit, secondpreterii, and thirdpretent, — See the Octavo Grammar. 

f If such tentences should be rigorously examined, the Imperative will ap- 
|inr to consist merely in the word UU See Parsing, p. 154. 
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uicient and modern, which our youth have to study, that it 
would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to deviate 
from the established terms and arrangements. See the advertUe' 
wierU at tlie end of the Introduction, page 6 ; and the quotation 
from the Encyclopsedia Britannica, page 61. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Shigular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have. ]. We may or can haifo. 

5 Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have« 

8. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, ot 

should have. should have. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could,would. 

wouldst, or shouldst have. or should have. 

9. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 
or should have. should have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. FluraL 

1. T may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
had. had. 

6 He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. HuraL 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We znight, could, would, #f 
should have had. should have had. 

^' Jo'lLTt^ «• Yeoryoumight,could,wcnild, 

wouiust, or sAouidst nave ^^ ^y^^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^^ 

2. He might, could, would, 3. Thev might, could, would, or 
or should have had. should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular Floral. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have.t 3* I^ yo or you have, 

3. If ho have.t ^ If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in every 
respect, similar to the correspondent tenser of the indicative 

* Shall and will, when they denote inclination, resolutioni promise, may be 
considered, as well as their relations should and unnddy as belonging to the po- 
tential mood. But as they generally stgniftr futurity, they have been appro- 
priated, as helping verbs, to toe formation of the /iiture tenses of the indicative 
and subiuoctive moods. 

' t Gnunmarians, in general, conju^te the present of the auxiliary, in this 
nmnner. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, considered as h 
mimt^Mi, HOC ai an munliar^i/ verb. See page 138. Note S. 
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mood ;* with the addition to the verb, of a conjunction, expresseil 
or implied, denoting a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &4^ 
(t will be pcopev to direct the learner to repeat all thb tenses of 
this mood, with a conjunction prefixed to each of them. So«i, 
on this subject, the observadons at page 74 ; and the notes on th« 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Moon. 
PRESENT. To have. perfect. To have had. 

Participles, 
PRESENT OR ACTIVE, Having. 
perfect, Had. 

COMPOUND perfect, Haviug had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, in th^ 
form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the present tense, 
and the second future tense, of verbs generally, and the present 
and imperfect tenses of the verb to &6,) it would be superfluous 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But all the 
other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in the active and 
passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the learners may 
have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular 
forms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely now, 
and young persons especially, are much more readily and effect- 
ually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so essential oj* 
the verb, unfolded and spread before them, in all their varieties, 
dfan by being generally and cursorily informed of the manner 
in which they may be exhibited. Tlie time employed by the 
scholars, in consequence of this display of the verbs, is of small 
moment, compared with the advantages which they will proba- 
bly derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young person^ 
beginning the study of grammar, to commit to memory all the 
tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, namely, the present 
and the imperfect^ together with the first future tensey should, in 
the first instance, be committed to memory, and the irest care- 
fully perused and explained, the business will not be tedious to 
the scholars, and their progress will be rendered more obvious 
and pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus acquired and 
impressed, may afierwarrd be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears lobe proper, for the information of the learners, to 
make a few observations in this place, on some of the tonses, &c 
The first is, that, in the potential mood, some grammarians con- 
found the present With the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with 
the pluperfect. But that they are really distinct, and h^ve an 
appropriate reference to time, correspondent to the detUiitions 
of those tenses, wdl appear from > few examples ; " I wished 

* Except that the second and third persons, singular and plural, of t^^ vocob(( 
future tense, require the auxiliary shaltj shaU, instead oi mlt, toiU, Th>«8. " Ha 
v;^ have completed the work by tnidnimmer," is the indicative form . tiiX tba 
suhiunctive is. " If he shall have completed the work by midsummer. 
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bim to stay, but ho would not;" "I could not accomplish the 
business in time ;" ^ It was my direction that he should submit ; 
^ He was ill, but I thought he might live ;" *' I may have mtf* 
understood blm ;" " He cannot have deceived me ;" *' He might have 
finished tlie work sooner, but he co^dd not have done it better." — 
It must, however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the aux- 
iliaries mi|^ht, could, would, and should, refer also to present and 
to future time. See page 59. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary tvillf in the first person 
singular and plural of the second future tense ; and the auxiliary 
Ma2/, in the second and third persons of that tense, in the indica- 
tive mood, appear to be incorrectly applied. The impropriety 
of such associations may be inferred from a few ex&mptes : '* I 
viU have had previous notice, whenever the event happens ;" 
** Thou thalt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year;" "He shall have completed his business when the 
messenffer arrives." " I shall have had ; thou wilt have served ; 
he tviU have completed," &c. would have been correct and ap- 

Slicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as explained 
1 page 69, under section 7, seems to account for their impro* 
priety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on grammar object to the propriety of admitting 
the second future, in l^^th the indicative and subjunctive moods : 
but that this tense is applicable to both moods, will be manifest 
from the following examples ; " John will have earned his wages 
the next new-year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore 
in the indicative mood : ^ If he shall have finished his work when 
•the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward," is conditional 
and contingent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one re- 
mark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, that as 
the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, by the ex- 
pression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. being su- 
peradded to it ; so the potential mood may, in like manner, be 
turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following 
examples; "If I could deceive him, I should abbor it ;" " Though 
be should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable ;" " Even 
bi prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he should conduct 
biniself better. 

The auxiliaiy and neuter verb To be, is conjugated as 
follows ; 

TO BE. 

IfrniCATivE Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular PluiaL 

1. I am. ]. We are. 

8. Thou art. 2. Ye or you aro 

8. Hoy she, Of it is. 3. They ax^. \ 

pa 
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Imperfect Tmise, 
SiofullCi i'lural. 

L I wai* !• We were. 

3. Thou waaC 2. Ye or you were. 

3. Ho waa. 3. Tliey were. 

Pofmst Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have been. 1. We have been* 

X Thou haat boon. 2. To or you have boiiu 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

Piuferfut Tense. 
SinguUut: PluraL 

1. I had been. I. We had been. 

9. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

8. He had been. 3. They had beexi. 

Flrel Fvdwre Tease. 
Singulu. Plural. 

1. I shall wr will be. 1. We shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or wH] bo^ 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

, SeetSnd Future Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have beeik 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Imyekativs Mood. 
Singulu. PluraL 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do y« be. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

PoTBNTiAL Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plun^. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou majTBt or eanst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect TVtim. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, or L We might, could, would^Of 

should be. should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you mighty eould,wouId, 

wouldst, or shouldst be. or should be. 

»^ He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 
or should be. should be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been. been. 

8. He may or can have been. 8. They may pr can have been. 






Plupafed TViwe. 
Sinndar. FluraL 

€• I might, oouid, would, or J* We might, <K>uk[, wouki, or 

should have been. should have been. 

8 Thou fnigLtst^ couidst, ^. ¥e0ryoumight,could|Would| 
wouldsti «r shooklBt have or shotild have been* 

^been. 

^ He might, could, would, & Thej might, could, would, or 
or ihoiui liAve l>een, should have been* 

SfJVllTKCTIVK MOOO. 

Prtseni T^noe, 
Sfaigular. Plmr^ 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

Q If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If ho bik 3. If they be. 

imperfiet Ten&e. 
Shiguhur; FluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were, 

"2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, similar to 
the con*espondent tenses of the indicative mood. See pages 64, 
73, 74, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense* To be. Perfect, To have been. 

Participles. 
Present. Being. Perfid. Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 

SECTION VII. The Auxiliary Verbs conjugcded in their simpk 
form, ; with observations on their peculiar nature and force. 
The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary verbs, 
to have and to be, could not be conjugated through all the moods 
and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary verbs ; namely, 
may, can, wiU, shaU, and their variations. That auxUianr verbs, 
in their simple state, and unassisteid by others, are of a veiy 
limited extent ; and that they are chiefly useful, in the aid which 
they afford in conjugating the principal verbs ; will clearly ap- 
pear to the scholar, i>y a distinct conjugation of each of tham, 
tincombined with any other. They are exJbibited for his inspee* 
tioQ ; not to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Preserd Tense, 
Sing, 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or hm 

Plur, 1. We have. 2. Ye ar you have. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Ttnn. 
Sing, 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. S. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye sr you had. 3. They bs^. 

JFisrfkeL Ihftveliad,&c Phiptrfiet. ibadfaei 
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Participles. 
Preteni Having. Perfid* Had^ 

TO BE. 

Fretefil Tenm. 
Sing. I. I am. 9: Thou art. 9w Ha is. 

Plvr. 1. Wa ara. 3. Ye or you are. 3. They are; 

Imperfect Tenee. 
Sing. I. I waa. 2. Tkou wast. a He waa^ 

Plur, 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They wera 

Paaticiples. 
PreeenU Being. Perfect, Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. L I shall.* ft Thou shalt. a. Heshalh 

Plur. I. We shall.- 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should.. 
Plur. 1. We shourd. 2. Ye or you should, a They shoulU. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I wilk 2l Thou wik. a Ha wllL 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you wiU. a They wiU. 

Imperfect Tense.. 
Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would, a They would.. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 
Sing, lu > may. 2. Thoit maysu 3. He may. 

PluT. 1. We may 2. Ye or you may. a Tkey may. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I might. 2. Thou mightst. a He might. 
Plun 1, We might. 2. Ye or you might, a They mights 

CAN. 

Present Tenst. 
Sing. 1. lean. 2. Thou canst. 3. He cam 

Pltur. 1. We caBk 2^ Ye or you can. a Tiiey can. 

Imperfict Tense. 
Sing. 1. I could. 2. Thea ceuldst. 3. He could. 
PliiT. 1. W»eould. 2. Ye or you could. 3. Theycouldl 

TO DO; 

Ptesent Tense. 
Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or d jui 

Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. a They do. 

* Skatt la heie properly used in the present tense, baTing the same 
Ws/umU that emi has to could, mav tn m>VA# am/f mmVi «» •.^..m 
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Imperfect Terue* 

Sing. 1. I did. 3. Thou didst. a He did. 

Pkur. 1. We did« 1^ Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Parfkipiu. 

PrtHTd, Doing. Ptrftd. Done. 

The verbs Kavty ht^ ioVH^ and do^ when they are unconnected 
with a principal vei4>, expressed or understood, are not auxilia- 
ries, b«t principal verbs : as, '* We ha/vt enough ;" " I am gratefUl ;*• 
'* He unUa it to be so ;" ** They do as they please." In this view, 
they also have their auxiliaries : as, " I andll have enough ;*' ^ I 
wUl ht gratefiil," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from 
the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with great- 
er energy and pontiveness : as, '^ I cfo speak truth ;** " I did 
respect him ;^ '* Here am I, for thou didst call me." They are 
of great use in negative sentences : as, " I do not fear ;" " I did 
not write." They are almost universally employed in asking 
questions: as, **2>0€« he learn?" "Did he not write?" They 
sometimes also supply the place of another verb, and make the 
repetition of it in the same, or a subsequent sentence, unneces- 
sary : as, " You attend not to your studies as he d^ts ;" (i. e. as he 
attends, &c.^ " I shall come if I can ; but if I do nat^ please to ex- 
cuse me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) 

Ltt not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhorting, 
commanding: as, "Let us know the truth ;" "Let me die the 
death of the righteous;" "Let not thy heart be too much elated 
with success;" " Let thy inclination submit to thy duty." 

May and mia;M express the possibility or liberty <k doing a 
thing ; tan and could^ the power: as, •* It may rain ;" " I may 
write or read ;" " He might have improved more than he has ;" 
" He can write nnich better than he could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessi- 
ty ; as, " We must speak the truth whenever we do speak, and 
we must not prevaricate." 

WiU^ in the first person singular and plural, intimates resolu- 
tion and promising ; in the second and third person, only foretells: 
as, "I will reward the good, and will punish the wicked;" "We 
5vill remember benefits, and be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or ho 
will, repent of that folly;" "You or they will have a pleasant 
#valk." 

ShaUj on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; in 
«he second and third persons, promises, commands, or threatens : 
«i8, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at home ;" " Thou shalt, 
«r. you shall, inherit ^e land :" " Ye shall do justice, and love 
mercy ;" " They shall account for their misconduct." The fo^ 
4ewiDf passage is not translated according to the distinct and 
firoper meanings of the words shall and will: " Surely goodness 
«iul zaercf Bhidl fbllow me all the dAys of my life; and I wiU 
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dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to be> " }Fili 
foll6w me," and " I shall dweik" — The foreigner who, as it is sniil. 
fell into the Thames, and cried out; ^*liviS be drowned, nobody 
shall help me ;" made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs ufUl and 

sluiU^ must be understood of explicative sentences ; for when ihe 

Mnteuce is interrogative, just the reverse, for the most part, 

takes place : thus, *' Ishall go ; you tvUl go ;" express event only : 

ut, *' toiU you go ?" imports intention f and, ^^shaUl go?" refers 

the will of another. But, " He shcUl go," and *' shall he go ?*^ 

oth imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meauuig 
of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; as the 
earners will readily perceive by a few examples: *^ lie shall pro- 
ceed" " If he shaU proceed ;" " You shall consent," " If you shaU 
consent." These auxiliaries are sometimes Interchanged, in the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," "If he shidl not return f 
"He shaU not return," " Ifhe tnU not return." 

Would, primarilv denotes inclination of will ; and should, obli- 
gation : but they both vary their Import, and are often used to 
express simple event. 

SECTION VUI. The Conjvgaiion of Regular Verba 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form then 
imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfeei 
participle, by adding to the verb ed, or d only when the verk 
ends in e : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Particip. . 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the following 

manner 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. ' 

1. I love.* 1.. We love. 

2. Thou Tovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth,? 3 ^j^ , 
«r loves. y ^ 

Imperfect Tense^ 
SingulaK Pluial. 

1 I loved. I. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you Toved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 



* In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the verb, 
niien we mean t» express eneizy and positiveness : as, " I (2b lo\'e \. thou d^si 
love ; he does love ; I did love ; thou diasi love ; he did tore.*' 
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Petfect Teme, 
Singular. 'Plural. 

I. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

8. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or vou have loved. 
S, He hath or has loved. 3. They nave loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

! S. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved 

; S. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

■ First Future Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

9. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 
3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense, * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2 Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved 
S, He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed «f tlie 
|yrincipal, vnthout an auxiliary verb : as, " I love, I loved." The 
compound tenses are such as cannot be formed without an aux- 
iliary verb : as, " I have loved ; I had loved ; I shaU or mil love ; 
I may love ; I mau be loved ; I may have been loved ;" &c. These 
compounds are, however, to be considered as only diffiereot Cotwm 
of the same verb. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, cV 2. Love, or love ye or you, or 

do thou love. do ye love. 

S. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 
Preseut Tense. 

Singular ' Plural. 

1, I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

S. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 

S. He may or can love. 3. They may on- can love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love. should love. 

S. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, 

wouldst, or shouldst loVe. or should love. 

S. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 

or should love should love. 
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Siiicpiar- Plural 

1. I may or can have lored. 1. We may or ean hsTO lore^. 

2. Thou mayst or canst hare 2. Ye or you may or can bare 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. & They may or can have loved. 

Phtpetfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

L I might, could, would, or ^ 1. We might, could, would, or 
•hould have loved. should have loved. 

8. Thou mightst, couldfit, ^ Yeoryoumight,could,w#uld, 

wouldst, or shouldsi have ^ ^^^^^^ ^J^ ^^^^ "^ 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, wcwld, ^ 

or should have loved. should have loved 

SoBJUiicTivc Moon. 

Present Tense. 
Sineolar. Plural 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you lave 
a If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tentee of this raood, are, in general, mrailar 
to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See page 
64, and page 73. 

It may Im of use to the seholar, to remark, in this pkce, that : 
though only the conjunction (/* is affixed to the verb, any otlier 
conjunction proper for the subjuDctive mood, may, with equal 
propriety, be occasionally annexed. The instance given is suffi- 
cient to explain the subject : more would be tedious, and tend to 
embarrass the learner. 

IiTFiNiTivx Mood. 
Present To love. Perfect. To have loved 

f articiplos. 
Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding its 
present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, through 
all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of << I teach, thou teachest, 
he teaches," &c. ; we may say, ** I am teaching, tnou art teach- 
ing, he is teaching," &c. : an^ instead of* I taught," &c. '* I was 
teaching," &c. and so on, through all the variations of the aux- 
iliary. This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, 
& peculiar propriety ; and contributes to the harmony and pre- 
cision of the language. These forms of expression are adapted 
to particular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
•They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ; as, '^ I am 
musing ; he is sleeping."* 

* As the participle, in this mode of conju^tien, performs the office of a verb, 
(hrougii oil the inocds and tenses ; and as it implies the idea of time, and governs 
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So\(i9 iprammariaiu apply, what is called the conjunehvt lermt- 
nation to the persons of t)ie principal verb, and to its auzilianeif, 
chtough all thu tenses of the subjunctive mood. But this is cer- 
tainly contrary to the practice of good writers. Johnson ap 
plies this termination to the present and perfect tenses only. 
Lowth restricts it entirely to the ]>resent tense ; and Priestley 
confines it to the present and imperfect tenses. Tiiis difference 
of c pinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may have 
contributed to that diversity of practice, so observable in the 
use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly 
desii-able- It would materially assist both teachers and Isarii- 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable im])rovement in our 
language. On this subject, we ado[it the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; 
and conceive we are fully warranted by Ids authority, and that 
of the most correct and elegant writers, in limiting tlte con- 
junctive termination of the principal verb, to the second and 
third i)erson singular of the present tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, res|>ecttng the 
extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but afew of them 
have even doubted the existence of such a mood in the Eng- 
lish language. These writers assert, tluit the verb has no vari- 
ation from the indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the 
verb, gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most^ 
no better than it would have, if any other particle were joined 
to it. To tliese observations it may be replied ; Ist. It is evnlent, 
on insfiection, that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of 
the principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the verb 
to 6«, and the second and third persons, in both numbers, of the 
second future tense of all verbs \* require a variation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indicative mood. So much 
difference in the form of the verb, would warrant a correspondent 
distinction of mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other 
languages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both in 
the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d. There 
api)ears to be as much propriety, in giving a conjunction the 
power o^' '■ssisting to form the subjunctive mood, as there is in 
allowing the particle to to have an effect in the formation of the 
infinitive mood.f 3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows 
the manner of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles 
cannot show : they do not coalesce with tlie verb, and modify it 
as conjunctions do. 4tb. It maybe said, " If contingency consti- 

the abjective case of nouns and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; if 
a not manifest, that it 19 a species or fbnn ot the verb, and that it cannot be 
properly considered as a distinct pan of speech f 

* We ti)ink it has been proved, thit the auxiliary is a constituent part of the 
verb to iviiich it relates : tliat tlie principal and its auxiliary fonn but one verbi 

f Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of tlie following verb. 

Dr. BtaHit 

Conjunctions have sometmies a i^ovfmincnt of moods. Dr. lauih 

G 
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tuteB tlie giibjuuctiye mood, tlien it Is tlie sense of a phrase^ and 
not a conjunction, that determines this mood." But a little re- 
flection will show, that the contingent sense lies in the meaning 
aiid force of the conjunction, expressed or understood. 

This subject mny be farther illustrated, by the following obser- 
vations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They show what is 
certain ; what is possible ; what is conditional ; what is command- 
ed. Tliey express also other conceptions and volitions ; all signify- 
ing the manner of being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
to obscure,. rather tlian elucidate the subject, if the moods were 
^larticularly enumerated, grammarians have very properly given 
ihem such combinations and arrangements, as serve to explain 
the nature of this part of language, and to render the knowledge 
of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages ccmtaln a greater number 
of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in difiereni forms 
The Greek and Roman tonffues denote them, by particular vari- 
ations in the verb itself. This form, however, was the efiect oi 
ingenuity and improvement : it is not essential to the nature oi 
the subject. The moods may be as effectually designated by a 
plurality of words, as by a change in the appearance of ti single 
word ; because the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

Onjthis ground, the moods of the English verb, as well as the 
tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly byahe principal 
verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that verb derives 
§tom other words. For further observations, relative to the 
v^ews and sentiments here advanced, see pages 55, 56. 59, 60. 
77,78—139—140. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form their 
perfect participle by the addition of d or erf, to the verb: 
as, from the verb '* To love," is formed the passive, " I am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &:c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect parti- 
ciple to the auxiliary to 6c, through all its change? 'iT number 
person, mood, and tense, in the following manner 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I 1 am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved* 

S. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Jmper/ed Tense, 
Singular. Flural. 

I. I was loved 1. We were loved. 

I Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

I Il«^ wn« 1oT#*^, 9. Thev wpr«* lored. 
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PetJMt SVnte. 

Singular Plural. 

f . I hftve been loved. . 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 52. Ye or jou have been loved. 

3. He hath or ^as been loved. 3. Thej have been Ioved« 

Plupetfed Tense, v 

Singular. Plural. 

t. 1 had been lo/ed. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye of vou had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

Fini Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved. !• We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shak or wilt be loved. 2. Ye or you shall or will he loved 

3. He shall or will be loved. 8. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tense> 
Singular. Plural. 

J. I shall have been loved. L We shall have been loved. 
2. Thou wilt have been loved. 2. Ye or you will have been loved. 
8. He will have been loved. 8. They wUl have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

J . Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or 4c thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do ye be 
be loved. loved. ^ 

3. Let him be loved. 8. Let them be loved. 

POTEITTIAL Moon. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

L 1 may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be loved. 2. Ye or you may or can be loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

L^Imight,could, would, or 1, We might, could, would, o» 

should be loved. should be loved. 

X Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could,woulcl 

wouklst, or shouldst be loved, or should be loved. 
8. He mkht, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, o* 
or sbotud be loved. should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

I, I may or can have been L We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

I, Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

3 He may or can have been 3. They may or can have bee» 

loved* loved. 
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Pluperftd Tfnte. 

Singular Plural 

L I mighti could, woald, or : h We mighty oouldt would, ot 

should bave been ioyod- ehould have been loved. 

2. l^hou mightfft, couldst, 2* Ye or you might, could,would 

wouldfit, or shouldst have or should have been loved, 
been loved. 

9. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, m 

or should have been loved. should have been loved. ■ 

SuBJCHCTiVE Mood. 

Prtstni Ttn$t. 
Singular. Plural. 

J. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

% If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you.be loved. 

9L If he be loved. 3. If they be lov^d. 

Imperfect Tense. . 
Singular. > Pliiral. 

1. I wore loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 
% If be were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, similar to 
the correspondent tensed of the indicative mood. See pages 
64, 73, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

IirriiTivivs Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To bo loved. To have been loved. 

Partieiples 
Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive Loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prindpal 
verb, the auuUary goes through all the variations of pex:9on ami 
number, and the participle itself continues invariably the same 
When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the participle, 
the Jfirst of them only is varied according to person and number. 
The auxiliary must adn^its of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it pat- 
takes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, In lAaUy 
instances, of the passive form, retaining still the neuter signifi- 
cation : as, " r am arrived ;" " I was gone ;****! an» grown.* 
The auxiliary verb, am, toas^ in this case, {precisely defines the 
time of the action or event, but does not change the nature of it ; 
the passive form still expressing, not properly a passion, but only 
ft state or conditiou of being. 

SECTION IX. Olfservations on Passive Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there ire no passive 
vei'bs in the English language, because we have lio verbs of this 
kind with a peculiar ternunation».aU of them being formed by the 
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different tenses of the auxiliary to he^ joined to the passive parti- 
eiple of the verb. This is, however, to mistake the true nature 
of the English verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles of 
our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. The con- 
jiigatioti, or the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the 
purposes of verbs, is acconiplished)by the means of auxiliaries; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because we 
cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping verbs, it 
may with equal'truth be said, that we have no per/ed^ pluperfect, 
Dr future tense, in the indicative or subjunctive mood; since 
these, as well as some other parts of the verb active, are fbrmed 
by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxiliary 
to conjugate some of their tenses; namely, the former, in the 
preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and the latter, 
in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, the perfect, plu- 
perfect, and future, of the subjunctive mood, and the perfb«t of 
the infinitive. The deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an 
auxiliary to conjugate several of their tenses. This statement 
abundantly proves that the conjugation of a verb in the learned 
languages does not consist solely in varying the form of the 
original verb. It proves that these languages, like our own 
language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some^ 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What the 
learned languages require to be done, in some instances, the 
peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, in active 
verbs, principally, and in passive ones, universally. In short 
the variation of the verb, in Greek and Latin, is generally ac- 
complished by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itself, 
in English, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially different 
from the learned languages. It is, therefore, ^ery possible to be 
mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and perplex others, by an 
undistinguishing attachment to the principles and arrangement 
of the Greek and Latin grammarians. Much of the coufusion 
and perplexity, which we meet with in the writings of some 
English grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and con- 
jugations, has arisen from the misapplication of names. We are 
apt to think, that the old names must always be attached to the 
identical forms and things to which they were anciently attached. 
But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to 
the peculiar forms and nature of the things in our own language, 
we shall be clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently 
better able to represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish 
to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, and 
on the subject of the moods in another place, will not apply to 
the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require us to adopt 
names and divisions similar to those of the Greek and Latin Ian 
guagos : fbr we should then have more cases than there are pre 
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poflitions in connexion with the article and noon : and after al^ h 
would be a uaelesSi as well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since eyery 
English preposition points to, and governs, but one case, nameljr 
the objectiTe ; which is also true with respect to our governing 
verbs and participles. But the conjugation of an £ngl^ Verb in 
form, tbrouffh all its moods and tenseSi by means of auxiliaries, 
so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautHul and regular 
display of it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground that 
the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the English tongue, 
in the forms for which we have contended, we shoiila also admit 
the dual number, the paulo post future tense, the middle voice, 
and all the moods aud tenses, which ore to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much reliance on 
its weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, 
tenses, &c. which we have adopted, is suited to the iiUom uf our 
tongue ; cmd the principle, on which they are adopted, is extend 
ed as far as use and convenience reauire ; where is the impro- 
priety, in arresting our progress, and nxing our forms at the point 
of utility ? A principle may be warrantably adopted, and car- 
ried to a precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup- 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it beyond 
tho line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and just 
ideas pf the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, will apolo- 
gize for the extent of the Author's remarks on these subjects, 
both here and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to simplify and 
explain them.— He thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of 
our tongue demands the arrangement he has gi<ren to the Eng- 
lish verb ; and that, though the learned languages, with respect 
to voices, moods, and tenses, are, in general, differently con- 
structed from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has adopted 
See pages 55, 56. 60, 61. 73, 74. 139 -140. 

SECTION X. Of Irregular Verls. 

Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 

5 effect tense, and their perfect participle, bjthe addition of 
or ed to the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect Perfect Pan. 

I begin, I began, begun. ^ 

I know, T knew, known^ 

Irregular Verbs are of various sorts, 

h Such as have tho ])Eesent aiid imperfect tenses, and perftet 
participle tho same t as, 

E^aent Imperfect PerfisetPut. 

Cost, cost, cost* 

Put put, giau 
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2. 8ttch as hare the imperfect teimeiand perfect participlet the 
§tLme: as, 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part 

Abide, aDode, abode. 

SeU, selli sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfiict participle 
different: as, 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part. 

Arisoi arose, arisen. < ' 

BloW| blew, blown. 

Many ^erbs become irregular by contraction ; as, " feed, (od ; 
leave, lefl:" others by the termination «n; as, " fall, fell, foUeiit'* 
others by the terminatlong'A^ ; as,*< buy, bought ; teach, taught,'*&e. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is presitmed, 
be found both coniprehe'nsive and accurate. 



Present 


Imperfect 


Perf. or Pass. Part 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Aris§, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, a. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring Jbrih^ bare. 


born. 


Beari to carry^ 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


• beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, a. 


bereft, r 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


Bmd, 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed. 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


built, 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cant. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 
chidd<ui, chid. 


Chide, 


chid, 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen 


Cleave, to stUk 


or) 

> REGULAR. 








Cleave, to $pliL 


clove, or clef^ 


cleft, cloven. 


Cling, 


clung. 


, clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clad. R« 


Come, 


camo. 


come. 


Coal, 


cost» 


cost. 



* f 
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PV6t6llt» 


T! ■■■■ jafc mt 

ifl^wrioet. 


I^Btf£ or Plut. nuf 


Crow, 


crew, a. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crepl^ 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to veniurti 


dunst, 


dared. 


IMre, K tQt^Uengt 


1. 




Deal 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Wg, 


dug, R. 


dug, B. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw 


drew, 


drawn. 


DriTe, 


drave. 


driven. 


Diink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, B 


Ea^ 
Fall, 


eat or ate, 


eaten. 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


fblt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fbugh 


Find, 


found. 


founil 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Flings 


flung, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgo Ht/). rorf 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsake^i. 


Freeze, 


fVoze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, B. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


ga\*e. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


ffrew, 
had. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, f 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard. 


Hewj 


hewed 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hit' 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, 1 


knit, R. 


Know 


knew, 


known. 


Lade, 


laded 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 
tfolete. lu compoun 


lent. 


» Gotten it neailjr oh 


\& forgotten in sti 
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• 


la. ■" 


linptrfecL 


Perf. or Fkss. Psit 




Jet, 


let. 


o lie doum^ 


lay, 


lain. 


9 


loaded, 


laden, R. 


1 


lost. 


lost. 


h ' 


made. 


mada. 


9 


met. 


met. 


i 


mowed, 


mown, R. 




paid, 


paid. 




pat, 


put. 


9 


read, 


read. 


, 


rent, 


rent. 


• 


rid, 


rid. 




rode. 


rode, ridden * 


» 


rung, ran 


rung. 




rose. 


risen. 


• 


rWed, 


riven. 




ran. 


run. 


• 


•awed, 


sawn, R. 




said. 


said. 




saw. 


seen. 


» 


sought, 
sold. 


sought, 
sold. 


9 


sent. 


sent. 




set, 


set. 


e, 


shook, 


shaken. 


«» 


shaped, 


shapedj sh;[4peii. 


e, , 


shared. 


shaven, r. 


r» 


sheared. 


shorn. 


» 


shed, 


shed. 


B, 


shone, r '^ 


shone, r. 


^ 


showed, 


shown. 


9 


shod, 


shod,' 


t, 


shot, 


shot. 


Ik, 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


A, 


shred. 


shred. 


9 


shut. 


shut. 


f 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


» 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 




sat. 


sat. 


► 


slew, 


slain. 


P9 


slept. 


slept. 


h 


slid. 


slidden. 


u 


slung, 
slunk. 


slunff. 
slunk. 




slit, R. 


sHl &r slltted. 
stt^men. 


«9 


smote, 


» 


'sowed,' 


sowfi. k,' 


Ik, 


ipoke. 


spoken. 
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Present. " • • ■ '^ 


Imperfect 


- Per£orJ>ask.Faiti ' > 


Speedi 


sped, 


sped* 


Spend, 


spenty 


S]>eut« 


SpiJJ, 


^ q)ilt, tu 


spilt. R. 


Spill, '■' 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spittcn*'.^' 


Split, 


split. 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, - 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


' stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


' stuck^ 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or strickett 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Stfive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew, 


strewed or strewed] 


i strown, strewed 
' ( strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


SWCt, R. 


^ swet, R. 


Swel^ 


swelled. 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


aook, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught,. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think. 


thought. 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, a. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, -* 


trod. 


■ trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, r. 


Wear, 


* wore. 


worn. 


Weare, 


wove, 


. woven. 


Weep, t 


wepti 


wept. ' 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


'^' wound. 


Work, 


wrought. 


Mrrought or workea. 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 

1 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to Us 
conjugalea ji^gulany, as well as irregularly ; and those Hfrioek 
admit of the regular form are markf^ witn an r. There Is s 
preference tQ be. given to some oi|[!^j^M9se, which custom aad 
lodgment must determine. Those prtU|Mf and participles wtiich 
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mentioned in the list, seem to be most eligible. Tim 
* has not inserted such verbs as are irregular only in 
writing or discourse, and which are innpro|)erly terim- 
t, instead of ed : as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. Thesii 
3 avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
) observe, that some contractions of ed into ^, are unex* 
ble : and others, the only established forms of expression : 
gilt, &c. : and lost, feh, slept, &c. These allowable and 
Y contractions must therefore be carefully distinguished 
earner, from those that are exceptionable. The words 
d obsolete have also been omitted, that the learner might 
duced to mistake them for words in present use. Such 
then, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bounden, 
swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, ^i&c 

►N XL Of Defective Verbs; and of the different umysin 
which verbs are conjugated, 

CTIVE VERBS are those which are used only in 
dicir moods and tenses. 

The prindpdl of them are these. 
It Imperfect Perf. or Pass. Part 

, could, 

, might, 

11^ should, — 

I, would, 

t, must, 

ht, ought, -^ 

— quoth, 

he verbs must and ought have both a present and pt.<n. 
tion, appears from the following sentences: "I must 
t I am to blame ;" " He must have been mistaken ;'* 
ng things which they ought not ;" ^ These ought ye to 



le." 



si languages there are some verbs which are defective 
ipeet to persons. These are denominated impersonal 
They are used only in the. third ^person, because they 
a subject peculiarly appropriated to that person ; as, 
s, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders." But as the 
personal implies a total absence of persons, it is impro- 
plicd to those verbs which have a person : and hence it 
;st, that there is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in 
:uage, as a sort of verbs really impersonal, 
rholo number of verbs in the English language, regular 
^ular, simple and compounded, taken together, is about 
?he number of irregular verbs, the defective included, is 
7.* \ 

grammarians have thought that the English verbs, as well 

'hole number of word% in the Enf^lfh languagei if about thirtj-fivt 
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as fho98 of tlie Greek, Ladn^ FVencb, and other languages, migbt 
be classed into several conjugations ; and that the tliree di£ferem 
terminations of the participlo might be the distinguishing cha* 
racteristics. They have accordingly proposed threo conjuga- 
tions ; namely, the iirst to consist of verbs, tlie participles of 
which end in ed or its contraction f ; the second, of those ending 
in ghi; and the third of those in etf. But as the verbs of the 
]first conjugation, would so greatly exceed in number those of 
6oth tho others, as may be seen uy the preceding account oi 
ihera ; and as tnose of the third conjugation are so various n 
iheir form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to consider 
the first in ti as the only regular form, and the other as deviations 
from it ; after tlie example of the Saxon and German grammarians. 
Beforo we close tlie account of the verbs, it may afiiwd in- 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly than 
they have been, that different nations have made use of different 
contrivances for marking the tenses and nloods of their verbs. 
The Greeks and Latins distinguish tlijem, as well as the cases oi 
their nouns, adjectives, and participles, by varying the termina- 
tion, or otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection to be ol 
the same kindred with its root. The modern tongues, partlci^arly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the mean- 
ing of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any considerable 
varieties of inflection. Thus, I do love, I did love, I have loved, 1 
had loved, jf shall love, have the same import with amo, amahatn, 
amavi, amaveram, amaho. It is obvious, that a language, like tlie 
Greek or Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word the 
meaning of two or three words, must have some advantages 
over those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may not be piore perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in con- 
ciseness, it may be much more elegant. 

CHAPTER VII 
OP ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjec^ 
tive, aud sometimes to anotlier adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it : as, " He reads zteli," 
•* A truly good man ;" " He writes very correctly,*' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus, "Soon, sooner, soon- 
est ;" " often, oftener, oftenest." Those ending in ly, are 
compared by more, and mo^^: as, " Wisely, more wisely, mosl 
wisely. 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to express 
compendiously in one word, what must otherwise have required 
two or more : as, " He acted wisely," for, he acted with wibdom • 
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I>rudently," for, with prudence ; "He dhl it here,** for, lie did 
.t in this place ; " exceedinely," for, to a great degree ; " oAen 
and seldom,'' for many, and for few times; "very," for, in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

Tbere are many words in the English language that are some- 
times used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, " More 
men than women were there j" or, " I am more diligent than 
be." In the former sentence more h evidently an adjective, and 
in the latter, an adverb. There ore others that are sometimes 
used as substantives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, " To-day's 
lesson is longer than yesterday's ;" here to-day and yesivrday arc 
substantives, because they are words that make sense of them 
selves, and admit besides of a genitive case: but in the phrase 
" He came home yesterday, and sets out o^ain to-day," they are 
adverbs of time; because they answer to the auestion u'^eii 
The adverb much is used as all three: as, "VVhere much is 
given, much is required;" "Much money has been expended ;" 
" It is much better to go than to stay." In the first of these 
sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, it is an adjec- 
tive; and in the third, an adverb. In short, nothing but the 
sense can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to certain 
classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, Place, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Nega- 
tion, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number : as, "Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order : as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of place: as, "Hero, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere,, 
somewhere, nowhere, hqrein, whitlier, hither, thither, upward, 
downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, thence, whither 
soever," &c. 

4. Of time. 

Of iimt present: as, "Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, "hereto- 
fore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Of time to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, immedi- 
ately, strai^htwa^s," &.c. 

Of time tndejinite : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, some- 
times, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, moi:thly, yearly, always, 
when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 
bow great, enough, abufidantly," &;c. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, un- 
justly, qiiicLly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the most 
numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by adding the 
icrniinalion ly to an adjective or participlcj or changinjif le into 
hj: 0^, " Bad, badly ; cheerfwl, chcerfidly ; able, ably ; admirable. 
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7. Ofdoubt : as, " Perhaps, i>eradventure, possibly, pterchancc' 

8. Of affirmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtlem. 
certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no ine&tls, not at all, in 
nowise," &c. 

10. OfiTiierrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whether," &c 

11. or comparison : as, " More, most, better, best, worse, worst, 
less, least, very, ala^ost, little, alike," &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many whirfi 
are formed by a combination of several of the prepositions with 
ihe adverbs of place, here, there, and lohere: as, "Hereof, thereof) 
whereof; hereto, thereto- whereto; hereby, thereby, whereby, 
herewith, therewith, wherewith ; herein^ therein, wherein , there- 
Core, (i. e. there-for,) wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon oi 
hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &c. Ex- 
cept therefore, these are seldom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but be 
comes an adverb merely hy its application : as when we say, 
" he rides alout ;" " he was near falling f" " but do not after lay 
the blame on me.'* 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, 
and the letter a used instead of at, on, &c.: as, "Aside, athirst, 
afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and inhere, and all others of the same nature, 
such as, whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &c. may be properly 
called adverbial conjunctions, because they participate the nature 
both of adverbs and conjunctions: of conjunctions, as they 
conjoin sentences; of adverbs, as they denote the attributes 
either of time or of place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word Viere- 
fore, that it is an adverb, when, witliont joining sentences, it only 
gives the sense of, for that reason. When it gives that sense, 
and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, " He is good, thertfore 
he is happy." The same observation may be extended to the 
words consequently, accordingly, and the like. Wljen these are 
subjoined to and^ or joined to \f, since, &c. they are adverbs, the 
connexion being made without their help: when they ap^iear 
single, and unsupported by any other connective, they may be 
called conjunctions. 

The inquisiti¥e scholar may naturally ask, what necessity there 
is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with tenses, to show 
that circumstance. Tlie answer is, though tenses may be suffi 
oient to denote the greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote 
ihem all by the tenses would be a perplexity without end. Wha< 
a variety of fonns must be given to the vexb, to denote yesterday, 
to-day, to-morrow, fbnnerly^lately, just now, now^ immediately^ pre- 
sently, soonf hereafter, &c. It was this consideration that made 
the adverbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
OF PREPOStTIO.yS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them. They are, for 
the most part, put before nouns and pronouns, as, "Ho 
went frojti London to York ;" " She is above disguise ;" 
•• They are instructed by him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions:. 

above "^ 

below 
between 
beneath 
from 
beyond 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition : as, 
to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composition some- 
times gives a new sense to the verb; as, to understand, to with- 
draw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition is more fre- 
auently placed after tlie verb, and separately from it, like an 
adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to affect the sense of 
it, and to ^vo it a new meaning ; and may still be considered as 
belonging to the verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; 
but to cast up^ or to compute, an accovnt, is quite a different thing : 
Jius, to fall on, to boar out, to give over, &c. So that the mean- 
ing of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, de])end on the 
preposition subjoined. 

In tlie compositioH of many words, there are certain syllables 
employed, which grammarians have called inseparable |>re|K)si» 
tioiis: as, he, ecu, »iu7, &.c. in bedeck, conjoin, mistake: but as 
they are not wonls of any kind, they cannot properly be calfed 
a spedes of pre]K>sition. 

One groat use of prepositions^ in English, b, to ex]tress thusc 
relations, whicli, in some languages, arc chicflymarkod by cases 
or the differcut endings of nouns. See page 8D. The necessity 
and 1190 of them wHl appear from the following examples. U 
we say, " lie writes a jien," " they ran the river," " the tower 
iell the Greeks," ^Lambeth is Westminster-abbey," >hore is 
obser%'able, in each of these expressions, either a total want of 
eounexion, or such a connexion as produces falsehood or noil- 
•ense : and it ia evi<Ient, that beforo they can be turned into 
•ease, tiie vacancy uuist l>e fdied up by some connecting word: 
M thus, " He wi'ites wilk a pen ;" ^* they ran towards the river ;" 
■*the tower fell upon the Greeks;" '^LambctU is over against 
Westn:inster-nbbey." AVe see by tliese instances, how preposi- 
tions may be necessary to connect those words, which in tbeir 
signification are not naturally connected. 

rre|>o8itions, in their origiuaf and literal occeptatJOB, sejBiii to 
have denoted relations of place ; but they are now used jifDirak 
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lively to express other relations. For example, as they who arc 
above have m several respects the advantage of such as are belotOy 
prepositions expressing high and low places are used for sU()en- 
ority and inferiority in general : as, " He is above disguise ;^ *^w« 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules over a willing pc;ople j*^ 
^ wc should do nothing beneath 6ur character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further perceived 
by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or 'onsei]uenct\ 
and other relations connected with these : as, " The house oj 
my friend ;" that is, " the house belonging to my friend ;" ** He 
died of a. fever;" that is, "in consequence of a {ever.^^ 

Toy or unlOf is opposed to from ; as, ** He rode from Salisbiirj 
to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or Circum- 
stance, &c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on account oi) her 
amiable qualities." 

Bi/ is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
niQans, &c. : as, " He was killed by a fall ;" that ui, ** a fall wan 
the cause of his being killed ;" "This house was*built by hini ;' 
that is, " he was the builder of it." 

ffith denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, " We 
will go toith you ;" ** They are on good terms mtk each other." 

JVith also alludes to the instrument or means ; as, " Ho waa 

cut Ufiih a knife." 

Jn relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or act- 
ing, &c. : as, " He was born in (that is, du!"ing) the year 1720 ;" 
" He dwells in the city," " She lives in affluence." 

Into is used af\er verbs that imply motion of any kind : »$, 
** He retired into the country ;" " Copper is converted into brtss." 

Jfiihinj relates to something comprehended in any pjaeo of 
time : as, " Thoy are within the house ;" " He began and Hnished 
his work vnthin the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that of ufithin : as, 
' She stands ttnthout the gate :" But it is more frequently opposed 
to with ; as, " You may go unthmit me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will lie 
readily understood, without a particular detail of them. We 
shall, thereforoy conclude this head with observing, that there is 
a peculiar proj^iety in distinguishing the use of the ]>repositio:i« 
by and with ; which is observable in sentences like the following. 
** He walks with a staff % moonlight ;" " He was taken 6?/ stra- 
tagem, and killed with a sword." Put the one preposition for 
4bo other, and say, "he walks by a niBif[u)i.th moonlight ;" "he 
was taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword ;" and it will 
appear, that they differ in signilication more tlian one., at firsi 
new, woulu foe apt to imagine. 

Some of tlio prepositions ha\'e the appearance and effect ol 
conjunctions; as, " .^/Ber their prisons were thrown open," &r. 
" Btfo'^e I die :" " They made haste to be prepared offainsi thnij 
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ft'ieuds arrived :*' but \r the noun time^ which is uudcrstood^be 
added, they win lose tlieir conjunctive form; as, ''After [th«* 
time wl»en] their prisona," &c. 

Tlie prepositions <i/ler, before^ above, benecUh, and several others, 
somethnea appenr to be adverbs, and may be so considered : as, 
•* Thoy had their reward soon after ;^^ "lie died not lone before ;" 
*^Ho dwells ahove:^^ but if tlio nouns /imc and |//acc be ad Jed, 
they will lose their adverbial form ; as, " He died not long b^ore 

CHAPTER IX, 
OF COJVJUJ^rCTIOJ^. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of q)eech that Is chiefly tiied 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one. It sometimes connects only words, 

Conjanctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
COPULATIVE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con* 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
jL cause, &c. ; as, " He and his brother reside in London/' 
" I will go t/hc wi!I accompany me." " You are happy, he* 
^attse you are good." 

The Corijunttion Disjunctive ser\'es, not only to connect 
and continue the sentence, but also to express opppsitioft 
;Of meaning in diflerent degrees : as, " J%oiigh he was fre- 
quently reproved, yet he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, but they went aWay without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for, bedjiiifli^ 
therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, anle$i^ 
either, neither, yet, rutwithstandinr. 

The same wo(d is occasionally lised both fes a conjanction 
and as an adverb ; and sonietimes, ka a proposition. ^ 1 test iheh 
upon this argument'," then is here a cornunctlort : in the follow - 
hiff phrase, it is an advert ; " He arrivfed ihtn, and not befbre." 
" I suhmittod ; for it was vain to resist :** in this sOhtencfe, f&r is 
a conjunction ; in the next, it is a preposition : " He contended 
j^r victory only." In the first of the foUowln^g sentences, ixnu 
i» a conjunctiisin; in the second, it is a preposition; And ih the 
third, an adverb : " Since we must part, let us do it plJaceably r'^ 
**! have not seen him nnct that time:" ^*0\xt friendship com 
meiiced long ttnce.'' 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, siBifve to cotmeet 
Bentences: as, ** Blessed is the itmti t^^ fbareth the liftrd, tmd 
k^peth bis commandments." 

A relative phynoun possesses the fotce both of a pronoun mm! 
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a connective. Nay, die union by relatives is ratliPa closer, tb n 
that by mere conjunctions. The latter may form iwro or more 
sentences into one ; but, by the former, several sentences may 
incorporate in one and the same clause of a sentence. Thus* 
* hou seest a man, and be is called Peter," is a sentence con- 
ji tting of two distinct clauses, united'by the copulative and : but, 
**the man tahom thou seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they appear ti* 
rnite only words ; as in the following instances : " Duty and in- 
terest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wisdom or folly governa 
us." Each of these forms of expression contains two sentences, 
namely ; " Duty forbids vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ;" " Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect sen- 
tences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely connects 
words, not sentences; as, ''The king and queen are an amiabl<t 
pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer to each ; it being absurd 
to say, that the king or the queen only is an amiable pair. So in 
the instances, " two and two are four ;" " the fifth and sixth 
volumes will complete tlie set of books." Prepositions also, as 
before observed, connect words ; but they do it to show the re- 
lation which the connected words have to each other: conjunc- 
tions, when they unite words only, are designed to show the re- 
lations^ which those words, so unlced, have to other parts of the 
sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases ap- 
propriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never employed 
m joining the members of a sentence ; so there are several con- 
junctions appropriated to the latter use, which are never employed 
in the former; and some that are equally adapted to both those pur- 
poses : as, again^ further^ besides^ &e. of the first kind ; tlian^ iest^ 
unless^ thaty so that, &c. of the second ; and but, aiul, for, there- 
fore^ ^c. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject which 
Will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenioud student, and ex- 
pand his views of the importance of his grammatical studies. 

''Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctions. 
The fbrmer make speech more concise ; tho latter make it more 
explicit Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pronoun and 
conjunction eopulativs: conjunctions, while they conjjle sen- 
tences, may also express opposition, inference, and many other 
relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a crain, and to carry their reason 
ings to a considerable length, it is not ]>robabIe that they v/ould 
make much use of conjunctions, or of any other connectives 
Ignorant people, and children, generally speak in short and sepa- 
rate sentences. The same thing is true' of barbarous nations 
iod hencQ uncidtivated hinguages are not well supplied witk 
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connecting particles. The Greeks were the greatest reasonere 
that ever appeared in the world ; and their language, according- 
Jy, aboun/ls more than any other in connectives. 
. Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of writing 
In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is required, and 
eveiy appearance of formality avoided, many of them would 
have a bad etleet^ In passionate language too, it may be profier 
to omit them : l)ecause it is the nature of violent passion, to sfieak 
rathc^r in disjointed sentences, than in the way of inference ocid 
argument, hooks of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, 
nave few connectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
nut in detached observations. And narrative will sometimes ap- 
pear very graceful, when the circumstances are plainly told, with 
scarcely any other conjunction than the simple copulative atid : 
which is frequently the case in the historical imrts of Scripture. 
When narration is full of Images or events, the omission of con- 
nectives may, by crowding the principal words upon one another, 
gtv€» a son of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced down 
through their consequences, or upwards to their causes ; when 
tbe complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or con* 
jectures of!ei*ed concerning them : when the historian argues 
either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to state the pleas 
and principles of contending parties; there will l>e occasion for 
every species of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In 
^t, it is in argument, investigation, and science, that this part 
1^ speech is ]>eeuliarly and indispensably ne<5essary.^' 

CHAPTER X. 
OF IJSrTERJECTIO^rS. 

Interjections are words thrown m between the parts of 
a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the speak- 
er : as, " Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for 
life ;" ** O virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other languages, 
are comprised within a small compass. They are of difi'erem 
§orts, according to the different passions which they serve to ex 
press. Ttiose which intimate earnestness or grief^, are, O! ah 
ah ! alas ! Such as are expressive of contempt, are pi^K ! tush , 
of wonder, ^etg-^ / realltf! stratige! of calling, Aem/ ho! sohjo! 
of aversion or disgust,ybA / jf?c / away! of a dall of the attention, 
h! behold! hark! of requesting silence, A ti«^ / hist! of saluta- 
tion, welcome ! hail ! all kaU ! Besides these, several others, fire- 
quent in the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but, 
In. a grammar cf a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expa^ 
date on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of 
being ranked among the branches of artificial language. — Su&m 
Oektvo Grammar 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF DER1VAT10.Y. 
SECTION I, 0/ the varioii8 tcays in tpkich words art derhed 

from one another, 
HAVING treated of the different soijLs of words, nml their Ta- 
riou8 modificatious, which is the first part ofEiymologyyit is now 
firoper to eicpiain the methods by which one word is derived from 
linother. 

Wordfl are deriyed from one another in various Ways ; viz* 
i. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some 
times from adverbs. 

8. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

. 1. Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from '* to loTe,** 
comes "lover;'' from ''to visit, visiter;" from "to survive, sur- 
viver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or tlM 
noun from the verb, viz. " Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to 
fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act," 6tt^ 

2,' Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and aoroet 
times from adverbs : as, from the substantive salt^ comes" to salt;" 
from tho adjective trarm, " to warm ;" and from the adverbAi* 
toardt " to forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthen. 
ing the vowel, or soflening tho consonant ; as, from ''grass, to 
graze :" sometimes by adding en ; as, from '* length, to lengthen;" 
especially to adjectives; i.s, from "short, to shorten; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follpiving 
maimer : Adjectives denoting^plenty are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding y: as, from " Health, healthy ; wealth, wealthy , 
hilght, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is made^ 
are derived from substantives by adding en : ad, from " Oak, 
oaken ; wood, w^oodsn ; woqI, woolen," &c. # 

Adje<.tivea denoting abundance are derived from substantives, 
by addiKig/u2; as, from" Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful; fruit, fruitful/'&c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminutioo, 
are derived from substantives, by adding tome : as, from " Lightt 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want, are derived from substantives, by 
adding less : as, from " Worth, worthless ;" from " care, careless ; 
joy, jobless," Sic. 

A djeotivGS denoting likeness are derived from substantives, by 
adding ly : asi from " Man, manly ; earth, earthiy ; coiut, 
«fe)urtly,"*&c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
substantives, by adding ish to them ; which ' termination, when 
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added to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality : 
as, "White, whitish ;" i. e. somewhat white. When added to 
substantives, it signifies similitude or tendency to aeharacter : aw^ 
•* child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, by 
adding the termination able ; and those adjectives signify capa^ 
city : as, " Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable.'' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes by 
adding the termination ness : as, ^' White, whiteness; swift, 
swiftness:" sometimes by adding tkor <, and making a smaK 
change in some of the letters : as, " Long, length ; high, height.* 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
ly^ or changing le into ly, and denote the same quality as the 
adjectives from which they are derived: as,, from "base," 
comes "basely;" from " slow, slowly ;" from "able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one 
another, that it would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossi- 
ble, to enumerate them. The primitive words of any language 
are very few; the derivatives form much the greater number. 
A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, by 
adding the terminations hood or keadf ship, ery, totcik, rickf dom. 
tan, menf, and agt. 

Substantives ending in hood or head^ are such as signify cha- 
racter or qualities: as, " Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

Subfltantives ending in akip^ are those that signify office, em- 
ployihent, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, stewardship, part 
nership,'' &c.. Some substantives in ship^ are derived frotn ad- 
jectives: as, " Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit: as, 
* Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives of this sort 
come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substantives ending in wxck^ rick, and dom, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or condition : as, " Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, 
itukodom, freedom," &c. 

Substantives which end in ian, are those that signify profession , 
as, " Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in ment and age, 
come generally from the French, and commonly signify the act 
or habit : as, " Commv^ndment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from verbe or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, " Drunk, drunkard ; 
dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but these 
are not many. They are formed by adding the terminations, 
kin, ling, ing, oek, tt, and the like : as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, 
gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, 
must be omitted, as the English scholar is not supposed to be 
ocqnainted with these langua^c^. The best Ent^lisii dictioiw^ 



PART III. 

The third part of Grammar is Syntax, which treats ol 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple bentence has in it but one subject, and out 
finite* verb : as, '* Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, " Life is short, and art is 
long." " Idleness' produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and cornpouncl, 
so the members of sentences may be divided likewise into simple 
and com|)ound members : for whole sentences, whether simple 
3r com])ounded, may become members of other sentences, by 
means of some additional connexion ; ns in the following exam- 
ple: "The ox knowcth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people do not consider.'' 
This sentence consists of two contpounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple membe^, which are properly 
called clauses. 

There are three sorts of siniple sentences ; the txpUcaiivt^ or 
explainii% ; the interrogative, or asking ; the imperative, orconi- 
znnnding* 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to lie or not to 
be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not suffer, in a direct manner: 
as, " I am ; thou writest; Thomas is loved.'' If the sentence be 
negative, the adverb not is placed after the auxiliary, or aflertbe 
verb itself when it has no auxiliary : as, *^I ^id not touch himf 
or, " I touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, the 
nominative case follows the })rincipal verb or the auxiliary: as, 
»* Was it he ?" " Did Alexander conquer the Persians ?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to be, 
to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise follows the 
verb or the auxiliary: as, "Go, thou traitor!" "Do thou go:" 
^ Haste ye awoy :'^ unless the verb let be used ; as, " l4et us be 
gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimet 
a whole sentence. 



* Firirtf verb? arc those to whicfl num!)er niul peison appertain. Verbs :n th« 

ivjinifiiu: ui'mv' l»avr tm rosprri to nn'iilxr fr pncfiH. ' 
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The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute; 
IS the thing or action afEirmed or denied of it ; and the ob- 
/oct is tlie thing affected by such action 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes be- 
fore the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, denoting 
the object, follows the verb ; as, " A wise man governs his 
passions/ Here, a wise man is the subject; governs ^ the at 
tribute, or thing affirmed ; and his passioiis, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Go 
vemment. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech has 
over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of words 
tn a sentence, the following rules and observations should 
be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in numbei 
and person : as, *' I learn;" " Thou art improved ;" " The 
birds sing." 

The followipg are a few instances of tlie violation of this rule. 
" What signifies good opinions, when our practice is bad ?" " what 
iignifyJ^ " There's two or three of us, who have seen the work:" 
"there areJ*^ " We may suppose there was nore impostors than 
ouo :" " There were more." " I have considered what have been 
•aid on both sides in this controversy :" " what ka^ been said.'* 
** If thou would be healthy, live temperately :" "if thou wouldsL"** 
• Thou sees how little has been done :" " thou aeesV^ " Though 
thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may and should do 
«omething :" " canst not^ maysty and shouldsV^ " Full many a 
flower are born to blush unseen :" " is born." " A conformity of 
inelinations and qualities prepare us for friendship:" "/^reparef 
iMu" " A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us :" 
" kca been." " In piety and virtue consist tlie happiness of man :" 
'' consists" " To these precepts are subjoined a copious selec- 
tion of rules and maxims :" " w subjoined." 

''^l. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes 
put as the nominative case to the verb : as, "To see the sun is 
pleasant ;" " To be good is to be happy ;" " A desire to excel 
others in learning ond virtue is commendable ;" " That warm 

* Tlie chief prac tical notes under each Rule, ore regularly numborerl, in orde» 
III tnaiie them roirccnoivl fo iheexatn(>lefiin the voKmuc oC V.xc.tcaw* 
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- rJimates should accelerate the growth of the huniai] body, and 
Rhorten its duration, t« very reasonable to believe;*' "To be 
temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the open 
air. and to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emotions, an 
die best preservatives of health." 

2 Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the participle, 
ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or implied : as, 
"Awake; arise;'* that is, "Awake ye ; arise yo." 

We phall here add some exam)>les of inaccuracy, in the usee 
the veru without its nominative case. ^' As it hath ideased him 
of his goodness to give you safe deiiverance, and hath picservei'i 
you in the great danger," &c. The verb " hcUkpreserv/d,^^ has here 
no norrjnative case, for it cannot ])e projr^rly supplied by the pre- 
ceding word, " Aim," which is in the ohjective case. It ought to 
be, "and as he hath presei^ved you ;" or rather, " and to preserve 

Ji'ou." " If the calm in which he was born, and lasted so long 
lad continued ;" *' and which lasted," &c. " These we have ex- 
tracted from an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same 
that were practised," &c.; " and they are the same." " A man 
whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities 
to manage the business ;" " and who had," &c. " A cloud ga- 
thering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" " and which may 
quickly." 

3 Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when 
an address is made to a person, should belong to some verb 
cither expressed or in)plied: as, "Who wrote, this book?" 
" James ;" that is, " James wrote it." " To whom thus Adam,** 
that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the impro|)er use of the nominative 
case, witliout any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may 
be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the preceding ob 
aervation. 

" Which rule^ if it had been observed, a neighbouring prince 
would have wanted a great deal of that incense which hath been 
offered up to him." The pronoun it is here the nominative case 
to the verb " observed ;" and which rule, is left by itself, a nomi- 
native case without any verb following it. This form of exprea- 
•ion, though improper, is very common. It ought to be, " ifMt 
'Vie had 1>een obscrv\ed," &c. " Man, though he has great ya- 
nety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself 
might receive profit and delight, yet they are all within his own 
bi»ast." In this sentence, the nominative vuin stande alone and 
unbonnected with any verb, either expressed or implied. Il 
should be, " Though man has great variety," &c. 

4 When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
maybe understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree 
With either of them : but some regard must be had to that which 
is more n&turolly the subject of it, as also to that which stand 
next to the verb : as, " His meat teas locusts and wild honey ;" " A 
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great cause of the low state of industry were the restraints pul 
upon it ;", " The wages of sin is death." 

5 When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, 
but is put before a participle, independently on the rest of the 
sentence, it is called the case absolute : as, " Shame being lost, 
all virtue is lost ;" " That having been discussed long ago, there 
is no occasion to resume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, in 
making it the objective. " Solomon was of this mind ; and ] 
have no doubt he made as wise "and true proverbs, as any body 
has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much greater and 
wiser man than Solomon." It should bo, *• he only excepted." 



The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but 
sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and 
between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle,* if a compound 
tense: as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a c*ommand i^ven, or a wish 
expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me?" "Read thou ;" "Maysi 
thou be happy I" " Long live the ^ing !" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunction if: 
as, " Were it not fortius ;" " Had I been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden appeared 
the king." . 

4th, When the verb is preceded by tlte adverbs, .We, therCf 
then, thence, hence, thus, &c. : as, " Here am I ;" ** Ther^e wa& be 
slain;" "Then cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his grief ;" 
** Hence proceeds his anger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be 
coupled with another sentence: as, "Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, as follows, as ap- 
pears, form what are called impersonal verbs; and should, there- 
fore, be confined to the singular number : as, " The arguments 
advanced were nearly as follows ,•" " The positions were as ajk- 
pears incontrovertible:" that is, " as it follows," " as it appears." 
If we give (say they) the sentence a different turn, and instead of 
as, say such a^, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with it3 nominative, in tlie plural number : a^ 
•* TTie arguments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The 
positions were such as appear incontrovertible."* 



• These grammarians are supported by general usa^e, and by the auihoritv 
of an eminent critic on larguaee and coinposition. ** When a verb is used hn- 
personally," says Dr. CampbeU, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, ** it oiiglit im 
doubtcdly to be in the singular number, whether the neuter pronoun beexpiesse«; 
or understood." For this reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of ex 

Eression : ** The conditions of the i^*reement were as follows ;" and not, asfol 
»to. A few late writers bave inconsiderately adopted this last form, throufi^ 
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They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement 
*'That as, however and whenever used in English, means the 
same as it, orthatf or which ;'' and who are not satisfied whether 
the verbs, in the sentence fn^st mentioned, should be in the sin 
gular or the plural number, may vary the form of expression 
Thus, the sense of the ))reccding sentences, may be conveyed in 
the following terms. "The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ;" "The following are nearly the argu* 
inents which were advanced ;" " The arguments advanced were 
nearly those which follow :" " It appears that the positions were 
incontrovertible ;" "That the positions were incontrovertible is 
apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontrovertible.'' 
See the Octavo Grammar, the Note under Rule L 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &;c. in the singular number joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with 
them in the phiral number : as, " Socrates ajij Plato were 
wise ; ihey were the most eminent philosophers of Greece ;" 
** The sun that rolls over our heads, the food that wc receive 
tlic rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and 
superintending Power."* 

This rule is oAen violated ; some instances of which are an* 
nexed. "And so was also James and John, the sonsof Zebedee, 
who were partners with Simon;" "and so were also." "All 
joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, doth dweil ;" 
^*awdl for ever.** "By whose power all good and evil is dis- 
tributed ;" " are distributed." " Their love, and their hatred, and 
their envy, is now perished ;" " are perished." " The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse 
of it, and the forgctfulness of our being accountable creatures, 
obhterates every serious thought of the proper business of life, 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God ;" It ought to be, 
" o6/ifcra/€," and " effaced* 

1 When tlie nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguish-^ 
able in sense, and sometimes even when they are very diflerent. 
some authors have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, in the singular number : as, "Tranquillity and 
peace dwells there ;" " Ignorance and negligence has produceil 
the effect ;" " The discomfiture and slaughter was very great." 
But it is evidently contrary to the fii*st principles of grammar, to 
consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their* 
shades of difference: and if there be no difference, one of them 
must be superfluous, and ought to bo rejected. 

a mistake of the construction. For the same reason, we ought to say, •* I sbaU 
consider his censures so Ikr only as concerns my £rieud*8 conduct;" and not *iq 
iar as concern,'* 
* slee f/v? excoftions Co tiiis rule, at p. 4B ot \\^e Kejf : \2JiSck ^dcAkja. 
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To. support the above construction, it Is said, that the verb 
aiay he understood as apphed to each of the preceduig terms ; ai 
in tlie following example. " Sand, and salt, and a mass Of iron, 
%s easier to hear than a man without understanding." But be- 
sides the confusion, and tlie latitude of application, which such 
a construction would introduce, it appears to be more proper and 
analogical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to 
any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the pre- 
ceding terms in a se])arate view. To preserve the distinctive 
uses of the copulative and disjimctive conjunctions, would ren- 
tier the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very 
•ustly observes, that " two or more substantives, joined by acopu- 
'r'ive, must alwaxjs'i require the verb or pronoun to which they 
tfefer, to be placed in the plural number," 

2 In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
de»«»*mine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
siUitv^ as the nominative case ; and consequently, whether the 
verb should be in tlie singular or the plural number. We shall, 
therefore, set down a number of varied examples of this nature, 
whicit'may serve as some government to the scholar, with re- 
spect to sentences of a similar construction. '^ Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, with 
all her furniture, was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his re- 
j>utation too has suffered, by his misconduct." " The general 
also, in conjunction with the officers, ^a^ applied for redress." 
" He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as 
the people, was blameworthy." " The king, with his lifeguard, 
hns}\ist passed through the village." " In the mutual influence 
of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, 
conspire to recommend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, 
every public and private consideration, demand our submission 
to just and lawful government." " Nothing delights me so much 
as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we 
see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; and we 
annex them for the reader's consideration. ** A long course of 
lime, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite 
to produce those revolutions." "The king, with the lords and 
coinmons,ybr?a an excellent frame of governnient." " The side 
A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." '* The fire 
co:nmunicated itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the 
room, and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do 
not appear to be warranted by the just principles of construc- 
tion. The words, " A long course of time," ^ The king," *' The 
side A," and ** wiiich," are the true nomluatlves ic^ vVv^ x^'s»\fc<5X- 
ive verbs. Jii the last example, the woy»\ aU ^vc^xjX'Wi^ wgasi^^ 
Aif the proposition wilh governs the objedlxe ^«a» V'ft' "^^^m^ 

13 
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and, if translated into Latin, would govern the ablative casei it is 
manifest, that the clauses /bllowing withj in the preceding sen- 
tences, cannot form any part of the uominative case. They 
cannot be at the same time in the objective aad the nominative 
cases. The following sentence appears to be unexceptionable * 
^nd may serve to explain the others. " The lords and commons 
tre essential branches of the British constitution : the king, with 
them, forms an excellent frame of government.'** 

8 If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together 
by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making 
the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the second per- 
fton takes place of the third, and the first of both: as, *^ James, 
and thou, and I, art attached to our country." " Thou and he 
shared it between ^ou." 

RULE IIL 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjunction copulative : for as the verb, noun, 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms taken sepa- 
rately, it must be in the singular number : as, " Ignorance 
or negligence has caused this mistake ;" ** John, James, or 
foseph, intends to accompany me ;" " There is, in many 
minds, neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : ** A man 
may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
them in a description ;" " read if." " Neither character nor dia- 
logue were yet understood;" "twr^ yet." "It must indeed be 
confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery 
or murder ;" " does not carry in i7." " Death, or some worse niLs- 
fortune, soon divide them." It ought to be " divides*^^ 

1 When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of different 
persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with 
ihat person which is placed nearest to it : as, " I or thou art to 
blame ;" " Thoii or I am in fault ;" " I, or thou, or he, is tho 
author of it;" "George or lam the i)erson." But it would be 
better to say ; " Either I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

2 When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, or pro- 
noun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the plural 
noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty nor riches toere inju- 
rious to him ;" " I or they were offended by it." But in this case, 
the plural noui^ or pronoun, when it can conveniently be done^ 
siiould be placed next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may have a 
verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the singular or 

• Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the sentence woul 
cmtainly stnnd better thu9* ••The k\ng,thft \ottta.%.\vd lV» wjanuons^ybrrn an 
•MBeihntoonstitutkm,^* 
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plural number; yx^t not without regard to the import of the 
word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, " The 
meeting wa^ large ;* " The parliament is dissolved ;'* " The 
jiatiou /5 powerful ;" "My people do not consider! ikey 
have not known nie ;** ** The multitude eagerly pursue 
pleasure, as iheir cliief good ;" " The council were divided 
in Iheir seikiments." 

W'C oi^glit to consider whetlicr the term will immediately sug- * 
gest the idea of the uumber it represems, or whetlier it exhibits 
•to the mind the idea of the whole as oii^thing. In the former 
ca«e, the verb ought to he plural ; in tr^latter, it ought to be 
lingular. Tluis, it seems im]>roper to say^vLThe peasantry goes 
barefoot, and the middle sort makes use of^vooden shoes." It 
would he better to say, '^ Tiie peasantry go barefoot, and the 
>middle sort make use," Sec* because the idea in both these cases, 
18 that of a number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in 
the following sentences, in which nouns of number have verbM 
plural ; because the ideas they re]H*eaent seem not to be suffi- 
ciently divided in the mind. '^ The court of Rome toere not 
witheut solicitude." " The house of commons loere of small 
weight," •* The house of lords were so much influenced by 
these reasons " ^ StepI ten's party were entirely broken up by 
the captivity of their leader." " An array of twenty-four thousand 
were assembled." *' Wliat reason have the church of Rome foi 
proceeding in this manner ?" *' Tliere is indeed no constitution 
no tame and careless oClheir own defence." " All the virtues ol 
fViatiki»d are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and 
vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a noun of 
fnuUitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to it to be 
in the pkiral number, their f 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always isigree with their antecedents, and 
the nouns for which they stand, in gender and number : as, 
** This is the friend who7n I love ;'* " That is the vice which 
I hate ;" " The king and the queen had put on their robes ;* 
•* The moon appears, and she shines, but the liglit is not hei 
«wn." 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, and 
the verb agiees with ii accordingly : as, " Thou who lovesi 
wisdom ;" " I who speak from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a few of 
which may be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. " JSach 
of the sexes should keep within its particular bounds, and con- 
tent themselves with the advantages of their particular districts v" 
better thus : " The sexes' should Veep mxkvm iivexx v**^"^^"^^^ 
^Mda," 45C. " Can any one. on theuc entiwafc^i usxa \5afc niw^ 
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he fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" " on Kis en 
trance,** and " that Ac shall." " One shoirld not think too favoura- 
bly of ourselves ;" *^of one'* #e(/'." "He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned bit principles ;" " toho poisoned."' 

Every relative must have an arKecedent to which it refera 
either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fata) to others is so to 
himself;" that is, " fhe man who is fatal to others." 

fVhOftDhichfWhatf and the relative that, though in the objcctrfi 
case, are always placred before the verb ; as are alsa their com- 
pounds, whoever, toAo^oerer, ' &c. ; as, *'He whom ye seek^ 
"This is what, or the tjsing which, or that you want ;" " Whom- 
soever you please t(^ppotnt." 

JFTtat is sonietimX applied, in a manner which a;ppears to b« 
exceptionable : as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous.** 
&c. It would at least be better to say, " exee])t those which are 
called nervotts." 

I Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of thf 
noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence as th« 
noim which they represent; for it would be improj>er to say, 
" The king he is just ;" " I saw her the queen f " Tlie men 1^ 
were there ^' "Many words they^ darken speech ;" "My banks 
they are furnished with bees," These i>ersonals aresuperfluous, 
OS there is not tlie least occasion, for a substitute in the same 
part where the principal word is present. The nornma^ive case 
ikey, in the following sentence, is also superfluous; " Who, in- 
stead of going about doing good, theynre peypetuaUy intent upoi 
doing mischief." 

!2 Tlie i>ronoun that is freqttentVy afiplied to persons a» well Wf 
to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative degree, and 
after the pffonomin«l adjective same, it i» generally used in pre- 
ference to who or which : as, " Charles XII. king o^ Sweden* 
was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever saw ;** 
"Cataline's followers were the most profligate that could be 
found in any city." " He is the same man that we saw before." 
There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense witk 
this relative as applied to persons : as first, after who the in- 
terrogative ; " Who that has any sense of religion, would hav» 
avgued thus.?" Secondly, when persons make but a part of the 
antecedent ; " The woman, and the estate, thxit became his por- 
tion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of thow 
examples could any other relative have been used. 

3 The pronouns tohiehsoeveTy whosoever, and the like, are ele- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding suh- 
nantives: thus, "On whichsoever side the king cast his eyes ^ 
would have sounded better, if written, "On which sidie so- 
ever," &c. 

4 Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective 
case of the personal pronouns, in the place of these and those: 
as, ^ Give me them books *," instefMl of " th^sse books." We 

aajr sometimes find this fanVt e'ven Vn YiT\fi\\^\ %ss ''''V5\s«»rt% 
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ihem three there/* W« also frequently meet with those instead 
of thny^ -at the beginning of a sentence, and where there is no 
particular reference to an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow in 
tears, fvoraetimes reaj) in joy." ney that, or they who sow 
.in tears. 

It is not, ho werer, always easy to say, whether a personal 
pronoun or a desionstrati ve is pi^ferable, in certain constructions. 
"* We are not unacquainted with the calumny of them [or those] 
wrho openly mak« use of the warmest professions." 

5 In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for that, 
and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : "They wift 
never believe but whctt I have been entirely to blame." " I am 
not satisfied but what," &c. instead of " but thai,*^ The word 
sometchatf in the following sentence, seems to be used impro- 
perly. " These punishinents seem to have been exercised in 
somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometimes we read, "In 
somewhat of." The meanmg is, " in a manner which is in some 
resiiects arbitrary." 

G The pronoun relative who is so much apropriated to per- 
sons, that there is generally harshness in the application of it, 
except to tlie proper names of persons, or tl^; general terms man, 
vromafi^ &c. A term which only implies the idea of persons, 
and expresses them by sdme circum^nance or eT)itbet, will hardly 
authorize the use of it: as, "That faction in England who most 
powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions." " That faction 
tekick" would have been better ; and the same remark will serve 
/or the following examples : " France, who was in alliance with 
Sweden." **The court, tr^«," &c. "The cavalry, wAo," &c 
" The cUies toA« aspired at liberty." ^* That party among us 
vfho,^ &c. "The family whom they consider as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is 
properly applied or not : as, " The number of substantial inhabit* 
ants with whom some cities abound." For when a term directly 
«Dd necessarily implies persons, it may in many cases claim the 
personal relative. " None of the company tofcom he most affected 
eonld cure him of the melancholy under which he labourecL 
The word acquaintance may have the .same construction. 

7 We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives as tlie idea of reason and reflection: and there- 
fore the ap))lication of the personal relative who^ in this case, 
seems to he iiarsli : " A child w^o." It is still more^improperly 
applied to animals t "A lake frequented by that fowl whom na 
iure has taught to dip the wing in water." 

8 When tlie name of a person is -used merely as a name, and 
it does nut reler to the person, the pronoun who ought not to be 
applied. "It is no wonder if such a man did not shine at the 
court of queen Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence 
and economy." Better thus ; " whose name yi^l^ ViWX «»Kjf^«t 
«vord for prudence, &c." The wordw)Ko8e\i^^\v\«i.V^RA.^^!sftVi'^ 
•retteieied to persons:; yet it is »ot Aoxvq ao ^ftw«t«>^>j%'^s>4X^'«* 
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ffood writers, even in prose, uae it when speaking of things 
The construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we maf 
see in the following instances : " Pleasure, tohose nature, &c 
•* Call every production, whose parts and whose nature," &c. 

In one case, however, custom Viuthorizes us to use whick^vriih 
'*espect to persons ; and that is when we want to distinguish 
one person of two, or a particular person among a number ot 
others. We should then say, " Which of the two," or •* ffhick 
»f them, is he or she?" 

9 As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we 
sometimes dud an atuhiguity in the use of it : as when we say, 
^ The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ;" we may mean the 
imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. The accuracy and 
clearness of the sentence, depend very much upon the proper 
and determinate use of the relative, so that it may readily pre- 
sent its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10 It is and {/ was, are often, after the manner of the French, 
jsed in a plural construction, and by some of our best writers: 
as, " It' w either a few great men who decide for the whole, or 
it is the rabble that follow a seditious ringleader ;" '* It is they 
that are the real authors, though the soldiers are the actors ut 
the revolution ;** " It was the heretics that first began to rail," &c.; 
"'TtA these that early taint the female mind." This license in 
the construction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) hafl» 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, which 
is thereby made a very awkward one. *' It is womlerAjl th# 
very few accidents, which, m several years, happen from this 
practice." 

11 The interjections O / Oh ! and *^h I require tlie objective 
case of a pronoun in the first person after them : as. " O me^! 
Oh me ! Ah me I" Hut the nominative case in the second person: 
as, " O thou persecutor I" " Oh ye hypocrites !" " O thou, wb* 
dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom jieeuliar to the Englisk 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, with ft 
noun or pronoun of thu masculine or feminine gender t as, '' It 
was I;" " It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and uiulcrstoodi; 
tX\us we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for '^ As k appears, at 

follo^ws ;" and " May bo," for '* It miay be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

Islf Tlie subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It happened 
on a summer's day;" " Who w it that calb on me ?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : as, " Uoir 
is it with you ?" 

8d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any eOiect or 
event, or any person considered merely as a cause : as, ^ We 
lieard her say tt was not he *" *< The truth is, U was 1 that lie]po4 
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RULE VI. 

The relative is tlie nominative case to the verb when no 
nominative comes between it and the verb : as, * The mas- 
ter who taught us ;" " The trees which are planted." 

Wlien a nominative comes between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by some word in its own mem- 
ber of the sentence: as, *' He who preserves me, to whom I 
owe my being, whose 1 am, and whom I serve, is eternal/' 

Tn the several members of the last sentence, the relative per- 
forms a different office. lo the first member, it marks the agent ; 
in the second, it submits to the goveroment of the ])re position ; 
in the third, it represents the possesvor ; ai|d in the fourth, the 
object of an action : and thereu>re it must be in the three different 
cases, correspondent to those o6Sces. ^ 

When both the antecedent »nd relative become nominatives, 
each to dififerent verbs, the relative is the nominative to the 
former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, " True phi- 
losophy, ^hich is the ornament of our nature, f||75i^^ more in 
the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue%tian in grefri 
talents and extensive knowledge.'* 

A f^w instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate both 
the branches of'tlie sixth rule. The three following refer to the 
first part. '* How^an we avoid being grateful to those whom, by 
repeated kind oflces, have proved themselves our real friends'** 
" These are thflnen whom^ you might suppose, were the authors 
of the work :7 "If you were here, you would find three or four, 
whom you ^ould say passed their time agreeably :** in all these 
places it sb^uld be who instead of whom. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the verb ; 
nnd, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student will 
reflect/ that it is not the nominative of the verb with which the 
relative is connected. The remaining examples refer to the 
second part of the rule. " Men of fine talents are not always 
the persons who we should esteem." " The persons who you 
dispute with, are precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are 
our benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought 
to love." In these sentences, whom should be used instead oficho, 

1 When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the 
noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be in the same 
ease as that which contains the question : as, " Whose books are 
these ? They are John's.''^ " Who gave them to him ? Ws." 
^* Of whom did you buy them ? Of ia bookseller ; him who lives 
at the Bible and Crown." " Whom did you see there ? Both 
him and the shopman." The learner will readily comprehend 
this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers.— Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
*« They are John's books." " We gave them to him." " We 
bought thorn of him who lives, &c." " We saw both him and 
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the slibpman." — As the relative pronoun, when used intcrro- 
gutively, refers to the subsequent woni or phrase containing the 
answer to the question, that word or phrase may properly b« 
termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

RULE VIL 

When the relative is preceded by tATO nominatiyes of ^t 
ip.rent persons, the relative and verb may agree in person 
with either, according to the sense : as, " I am the man 
7ohe command you ;" or, " I am the man who commands you.' 

The fonn of the first of the two preceding sentences, expresse* 
tlie meaning rather obscurely. It would be more perspicnous 
.o say ; ** I, who command you, am the man." Perhaps thedif- 
rerence of meaning, produced by referring the relative to differ- 
ent antecedents, will be more evident to the learner, in the fol- 
lowing sentences : '^ I am the general who ghoea the orders to- 
day ;" " I am the general, who give the orders to-day ;" that is. 
' I, who give the orders to-day, am th^ general." 

When the rejyfve and the verb havel>een determined to agree 
with either of the ]>rccedi ng nominatives, that agreement must 
he preserved throughout the sentence ; a& in the following in- 
stance : '* I am the Lord that tnaktth all things ; that stretckdh 
forth the heavens alone." Isa* xHv. 24. Thus far is consistent : 
The Lordf in the third person, is the antecedent, and the Tcrb 
agrees with the relative in the third person : 'M am ike Lord, 
which Lord, or he that maketh all things." If Jw^re made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree witib it in the 
first ])erson : as, '' /amthc hord, that make all ihing&y that stretch 
forth the heavens alone." But should it follow : *' That spread- 
eth abroad the earth hy myself;" th^re would arise a confusion 
of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, bcIoQg& to 
a substantive, expressed or understood : as, " He is a good, 
as well as a wise man^'* " Few are happy ;'* that is, " »c?- 
fons ;" " TAwis a pleasant walk;" thatis, " THswalkis' &c 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with their 
substantives : as, " This book, these books ; that sort, those 
sorts ; another road, other roads." 

I. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited 
**I have not travelled this twenty years;" ^Hhest twenty." **I 
am not recommending these kind of sufferings ;" " this kind«^* 
** Those set of books was a valuable present ;" "/^i set." 

I The word means in the singular number, and the phrases, 
** JJj/ Vds means,^^ " By that means,''^ are used by our best and most 
correct writers, namolv* Bacon. Tillnr«f.Ti Aft«»%.K.t..»r A<i,r.ark,| 
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Steele, Pope ".c. *They are, indeed, in so general and approved 
use, that it would appear awkward, if not affected, to appjy the 
old singular form, and say, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it 
was by a mtanf^ although it is more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. "The word mcona (says Priestley) 
l>elongs to the class of words, which do not change their tormina-' 
tion on account of number ; for it is used alike in both numbers.'* 

The yrordamtndsys used in this manner, in the following sen- 
tences: "Though he did not succeed, he gained tJie approbaiicn 
of his country ; and with this amends he was content." "Peace 
of mind is an honourable amends for the sacrifices of ii?terest." 
" In return, he received the thanks of his employers, and tiiepr^ 
sent of a large estate : these were ample amends for all his la 
hours." " We have described the rewards of vice : the gooa 
man's amends are of a different natui^." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the singular 
number, as it is derived from the French amende, though now it 
is exclusively established in the plural form. If, therefore, it be 
alleged, that mean should be applied in the singular, because it 
is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of argument 
may be advanced in favour of the singular amende ; and the gene- 
ml analogy of the Ian /uage' may also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campion, in his *' Philosophy of Rhetoric,*' has the following 

* ** JBy this means, he had them tlie more at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with a long march." ^ Bacon. 

" By this means one {. eat restraint from doing evil, would be taken away.*'- 
'* And this is an admin )le means to improve men in virtue.** — By thai means 
they have rendered the.f duty more difiicult" TiUotson. 

" It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means se- 
curing the continuance of his goodness.** — ** A good character, when established, 
should not be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still furthei 
good." Atterbury 

" By this mtans they are happy ti each other.*' — " He by that 9^.K.ta pre 
verves his superiority.** Addison 

" Your vanity by this means will waiit its food" Steele 

*♦ By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pope 

*< Which cujlom has proved the most effectual meant to ruin the nobles.'* 

JDean Swift 

" There is no m^ans 'rf escapii^ the persecution.*' "^aith is not only c 

means of obeying, but a principal acl of obedience." Dr. Young. 

<* He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing 
power." Zjord Lyttleton^s Henry 11. 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded for hk 
fafe^." Goldsmith, 

** Lest tti* fnMTU should fail."— **By means of ship-money, the late kini," &o. 
••— -" The onlymiBans of securing a durable peace^* rTume. 

** By this Tneans there was notmng left to the parliament of Ireland,** &c. 

Blackstone, 

** By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Dr. Robertson^ 

*» By this means they bear witness to each other." Burks. 

•• By this means the wrath of man was made to turn atainst itself.** Dr. Btatr. 

* A magazine, which has, by this mcarw, contained, A:c.*'— " Birds, in geuerai^ 

■lOGure their food by vieans of their /;ra,t." f-^r, Fai»jf. 
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remark on the subject before us : V' No persons of taste will, 1 
presume, venture so far to violate the present usage, and conse- 
quently to shock the ears of the generality of readers, as to say. 
* By this mean, by that meanJ* *' 

Lowth.and Johnson seem to be against the use of means in ths 
singular number. They do not, however, speak decisively on 
the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they knew that they 
were questioning eminent authorities, as well as general prac* 
tice. That they were not decidedly against the application of 
this'word to the singular number, appears from their own lan- 
guage : *^ Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
become members of other sentences by means of some additional 
eonnexion,^^ — Dr. Lowth's Introduction to Eiiglish Grammar, 

*' There is no other method of teaching that of which any one 
is ignctrant, but by means pf something already kiiown." — Dr. 
Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the woid 
mean ; though there are several instances to be found in it of the 
use of meanst in the sense and connexion contended for. ** fiy 
this means thou shalt have no portion on this side the river.** 
Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death,'^ &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will 
scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and rejected 
the other, had not their determination been conformable to the 
best usage. An attetnpt therefore to recover an old word, su 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not likely 
to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is not attended 
with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great 
majority of them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during 
its continuance, the standard of language ; especially, if, in par- 
ticular instances, this practice continue, after objection and due 
consideration. Every connexion and application of words and 
phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, and entitled 
to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

% '" Si volet usus 

** Queni penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating 
from the general analogy of the language, than those before men- 
tioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and justifiable* 
Of this kind are the following. " J^/hne o£ them are varied to 
express the gender ;*' and yet none originally signified no one, 
* He himself BhsAl do the work :" here, what was at first appro- 
priated to the objective, is noir properly used as the nominative 
Base. '' You have behaved yourselves well :'* in this example, 
die word you is put in the nominative case plural, with itriot 
propriety ; though formerly it was oonfined to the objectiYe caMt 
Baape excluaively used for the noim\i».\\^^ 
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With respect to anomalies and variations of language,, thus 
established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to re- 
monstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of propet 
authority, and contending for obsolete modes of expression, he 
may, indeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, in some 
degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; 
but he cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or 
to assist the learner, in discovering and respecting the true stand- 
ard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has lefl dubious, are certainly within the 
grammarian's province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate 
on the ground of derivation, analogy, and propriety ; and his 
reasonings may refine aifd improve the language : but ivhen 
authority speaks out and decides the point, it were perpetually 
to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anoma- 
lies then, under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the 
use of the word mean in the old form has a very uncouth appear- 
ance : " By the mean of adversity we are oflen instructed." 
" He preserved his health by mean of exercise." "Frugality is 
.one mean of acquiring a competency." They should be, "By 
means of adversity," &c. "By m^eans of exercise," &c. "Fru- 
gality is one means^*^ &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean in 
the singular number, and in that number only, to signify medi 
ocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a mean between the two 
extremes." But in the sense of instrumentality, it has beer, 
long disused by the best authors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and thai means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and ihost means, when 
they respect plurals: as, "He lived temperately, and by ihis 
means preserved his health;" "The scholars were attentivD, 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors; and by these means 
acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student maj* 
be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of ascertaining 
the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

2 When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, 
and there is occasion to mention them again for the sake of 
distinction, thai is used in reference to the former, and ihis, in 
reference to the latter : as, ** Self-lorve, which is the spring of 
action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, man would 
be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

3 The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, either, agree 
with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular number 
only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, sat each on his throne;" ^^ Every tree is kuowwVs^AXA 
fruit." unless the plural noun convey a co\\^c>Xn^ \^'ft».\ "»3b^ 
''EperjaixmoutbB :" "iSrueiy hundred ^eaiTs:' nLVfe^o\W«>»« 
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phrases are exceptionable. ^* Let each esteem others better than 
themselves :*' It ought tu bo ** himself,'" ** The language should 
be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion as ri/Aer of these 
two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect:** it should 
be, ^* 1*5 wanting.'* " Every one of the letters bear regular dates 
and contain proofs of attachment:" *^ bears a regular doie, and 
eontatn^.'* ** Every town and village were burned ; every grove 
and every tree were cut down :** ** was burned, and was cut 
down." See the Key^ p. IG ; and the Octavo Grammar, Sicco>'d 
edition, volume 2, page 822. 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each: as, "The 
king ofl srael, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, cat either ol 
them on his throne;" " Nadab and Abihu, th« sons of Aaron, 
took either of them his censer.** Each signifies both of them 
taken distinctly or separately ; either properly signifies only the 
one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of erro- 
neous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with respect to 
grammatical construction : but it may be proper to remark, that 
notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the Bible, for the size of 
it, is the most accurate grammatical composition that we have 
in the English language. The authority of several eminent 
grammarians might be adduced in support of this assertion : but 
it may be sufficient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, 
** The present translation of the Bible, is the best standard of th« 
English language.** 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4 Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as atlrerbs. 
as, " Indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable poor ;** iusteaH 
»f ** indifferently honest ; excellently well ; miserably )>oor.** 
** He behaved himself conformable to that great example ;** 
** eonformxtbly.^* "Endeavour to live hereafler suitable to a 
person in thy station ;" " suitahlvJ^ ** I caa never think so very 
mean of him ;** " m^anlyJ*^ *' He describes this river agreeable 
to the common reading;'* *^ agreeably,^* "Agreeable to roy 
promise, I now write ;** " agreeably.^* " Thy exceeding great 
reward :** When united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in 
ly, the word exceeding has ly added to it: as, "exceedingly dread- 
ful, exceedingly great ;*' " exceedingly well, exceedingly more 
active :** but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having 
that termination, the ly is omitted : as, " Some men think ex- 
ceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly :'* " She appeared, 
012 this occasion, exceeding lovely.*' " He acted in this business 
bolder than was expected :'* " They behaved the noblest, because 
they were disinterested.** They should have been, " mors boldly; 
most noi/i^.*'-— The adjective pronoun suchiu often misapplied: 
as, " He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent his 
whole patrimony in a few years :'* it should be, *' so extravagant 
a yotitifr inan»^ ^ I never before saw such large trees :*' " sa\M 
irges so iarge,^* When we refev to xbe ^^c^na oit i^\\«^v£ti 
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thing, the word Muek is properly applied : as, ** Such a temper is 
seldom found :** but when degree is signified, we use the word 
90 : as, '^ So bad a temper is seldom found.*' 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, *' The 
tutor addressed htm in terms rather warm,- but suitably to his 
offence ;** *' tuitctbkJ" ** They were seen wandering about soli- 
tarily and distressed ;** ** BolUaryJ^ " He lived in a manner 
agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;'* *' agreeaUeJ^ 
'* The study of syntax should be previously to that of punctua- 
tion ;" ^previousJ'^ 

5 Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided : 
such as, " A worser conduct ;" " On lesser hopes ;" " A more 
flerener temper ;" " The most straitest sect ;" " A more superior 
work.** They should be, " worse conduct ;" ** less hopes ;" " a 
more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" " a superior work." 

6 Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative significa- 
tion, do not properly admit of the superlative or comparative - 
fonn superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, perfect, right, uni- 
▼ersal, supreme," &c. ; which are sometimes improperly written, 
*' Chiefest, extromest, perfectest, rightest, most universal, most 
supreme,** Ste, The following expressions are therefore im- 
proper. ^ He sometimes claims admission to the ckiefest offices.'* 
^'The quarrel became ao universal and national ;*' *' A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness " The phrases, 
so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. are incorrect ; 
because they imply that one thing is less perfect, less extreme. 
&>c, than another, which is not possible. 

7 Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the de- 
gprees of comparison are applied and construed. The following 
are examples of wrong construction in this respect : *' This no- 
ble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions.*' 
The word yeu^er is here construed precisely as if it were the 
superlative. It should be, *^ This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonlv say, ** This 
is the weaker of the two ;" or, ** The weakest of the two :" but 
the former is the regular mode of expression, because there are 
only two things compared. *' The vice of covetousness is what 
enters deepest into the soul of any other." ** He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
these modes ofexpression are faulty : we should not say, ** The 
best of any man," or, '* The best of any other man," for ** the 
bert of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting 
the comparative in the room of the superlative. '* The vice, &c. 
«8 what enters deeper into the soul than any other." << He cele- 
brates, &c. as more perfect than any other." It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render the expression grammatical. 
" Covetousness, of all vices, enters the aeepest into the sou ** 
" He celebrates, &c as the most perfect oCaWe.ViXvt^Vv^'^^^ ^^^o«i^ 

• For the rule to defemiiao whether an adjecxVf^ ot w\%ft?««^^^*^ 
ff«Av/M«teieJiti,.SSMrfMnl^orany siibKquQx edWsecw^^AV^^^^ 
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sentenec^s contain ether en'ors, against which it is proper to 
caution the learner. The words deeper and deepeH^ beiug in- 
tended for adverbs, sliould have been more deeply, most deeply. 
The phrases more perfect ^ and most perfect^ are improper ; because 
perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. We may say 
nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8 In some cases, adjeerivcs should not be separated from tlieir 
substantives, even by words which modify their meaning, and 
make but one sense witii them : oa, " A large enough number 
surely." It should be, " A number large enough." " Tlye lower 
sort of people are good enough judges of one not very distant 
from them.** 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive: as, ''A 
f^enerous man ;*' *^ How amiable a woman !*' Tiie instances in 
which it comes after the substantive, are the following. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective; and when 
it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, ** A man gene 
rotis to his enemies ;** " Feed me with food convenient for me ;•' 
"A tree three feet tkicky "A body of troope fifty thousanc: 
strong ;*' " The torrent tumbling through rocks oJbrupL^'' 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical: as, " Alexander the 
Grrertf;" "Lewis the Boldf^ "Goodness infinite f^ *' Wisdom 
unsearchable.'''* 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : as, 
** A man just, wise, and charitable ;** ^ A woman modest, sensi- 
ble, and virtuous.** 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, ^ A 
boy regularly studious ;** "A girl unaffectedly modest.*' 

5th, When the verb to be^An any of its variations, oomes be- 
tween a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
quently either precede or follow it: as, ♦* The man is happy; or, 
hippy is the man who makes virtue bis choice :'* " The interview 
was delightful ;" or, ** delightful was the interview.'* 

Cth, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity often ren- 
ders its possessor despicable,** In an exclamatory sentence, eke 
adjective generally precedes the substantive : as, "How dtspim- 
Wc does vanity often render its possessor T' 

Til ere is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing 
the adjective before the verb, and the substantive immediately 
after it : ar^. " Great is the Lord ! just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints!" 

Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put after a number of 
particulars comprehended under \v "Ambition interesti ho- 
nour, all concurred.** Sometimes a substantive, which likewise 
comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in conjunction 
with this adjective: as, "Royalists, republicans, churchmen, 
sectaries, courtiors, j)alriots, all parlies, cotic\wted In ilie illusiop *• 
Ap m/jective pronoun, in the p^^^^tV nvircAiw^ WtSV ^onveiCvcwQ^ 
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properly associate with a singular nouu : as, " Our desire, yotu 
intention, their resignation/* This association applies rather tc 
things of an intellectual nature, than to those which are corpo 
real. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one compound- 
ed word, whence they often take another adjective, and some- 
times a third, and so on : as, ^* An old man ; a good old man ; a 
very leai-ned, judicious, good old man.'' 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, in 
many instances, pat as if it were absolute ; especially where the 
noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood, though 
not expressed : as, " T often survey the green fields, as I am very 
fond of green ;*' " The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great," that is, "persons;" "The twelve," that is, "apos- 
tles;"^" Have compassion on the poor; be feet to the lame, and 
eyes to the blind,*^ 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes unconnected with the substantive to 
which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hvphen ; and 
sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words coalesce. 
The total separation is proper, when either of the two words is 
long, or when they csinnot be fluently pronounced as one word : 
as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hy- 
phen is used, when both the words are short, and are readily 
pronounced^ a single word : as, coal-mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : 
the words coalesce, when they are readily pronounced together 
have a long established association ; and are in frequent use . 
ai>. honeycomb, gingerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has ano 
ther adjective joined to it: as, "The chief good ;" " The vasi 
immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the substan- 
tive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, and is 
considered as an adverb: as, "In |;enera1, in particular, in 
haste," &c. ; that is, " Generally, particularly, hastily.'* 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enou^A : but it is now 
obsolete 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in tlie singular 
number only, individually or collectively : as, " A christian 
an infidel, a score, a thousand." The definite article th*. 
may agree with nouns' in the singular and plural number: 
as, " The garden, the house?, the stars.** 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, they 
should be justly applied, accorfinc to their distinct nature . 
as, " Gold is corrupting ; the sea is green ; a lion is boVl*' 

It is of the nature of both the aTt\c\c»i \o ^^iXetmvftft ^^ ^*^^'^'^, 
d^e thing apoken of. A determines \l Xo \><5 oxvft Wi^^ x^xvBSk^ 
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the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the determineb which 
it is ; or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the differ* 
ent uses of a and the, and of the force of the substantive without 
any article. ** Man was made for society, and ought to extend 
his good will to all men : but a man will naturally entertain a 
more ])articular kmdness for the men, with wliom he has the 
most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union with 
f^e man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own/' 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some 
use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecuted this way unto 
the death." The apostle does not mean any particular sort of 
death, but death in general : the definite article therefore is im- 
properly used : it ought to be "unto death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth ;'* that is, according to this translation, " into all truth 
whatsoever, into truth of all kinds *," very different frona the 
meaning of the evangelist, and from the original, *' into all the 
truth ;" that is, " into all evangelical truth, all truth necessary 
for you to know." 

** Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it otight to be " (he 
wheel," used as an instrument for the particular purpose of tor- 
turing criminals. '* The Almighty hath given reason to a man 
to be a light unto him :" it should rather be, " to man,''* in gene- 
ral. ''This day is salvation come to this house, foiasmuch as he 
also IS the son of Abraham :" it ought to be, ''a son of Abraham.'" 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the 
proper use of the article, and the excellence of the English lan- 
guage in this L'espect ; which, by means of its two articles, does 
most [)recisely determine the extent of signification of common 
names. 

1 A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the 
use or omission of the article a. If 1 say, '* He behaved with a 
little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. If I say, '* He behaved 
with little reverence ;" my meaning is negative. And these two 
are by no means the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the 
former, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, "There were few men with 
him ;'* I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as in 
considerable : whereas, when I say ; ** There were a few men 
with him ;" I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2 In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to t\te 
former of two words in the same construction; though the 
French never fail to repeat it in tliis case. 

" There were many hours, both of the night and day, which 

he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It 

might have been " of the night and of Ike d^^." A.\vd^ for the 

Milce of emphasis, we often repeal t\\e ailXcXci \w ii ^wvc% ot «v^ 
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thet9. '^ He hoped that this title would secure him cat ample and 
tM iDdependent authority." 

3 In common conversation, and in familiar style, we frequent- 
ly omit the articles, which might be inserted with propriety in 
writing, especially in a grave style. "At worst, time might be 
gained by this expedient." "At f^c worst," would have been 
better in this place. " Give me here John Baptist's head." 
There would have been more dignity in saying, ** John iht Baj»- 
!ist*s head:'* or, ** The head of John the Baptist." 

The aitpcle the has sometimes a good effect in distinguishing a 
person by an e|)ithet. *' In the history of Henry the fourth, by 
Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him the great 
man." " I own I am often surprised that he should have treat- 
ed so coldly, a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the 
French, for the pronoun possessive : as, ^' He looks him full in 
//teface;" that is, "in his face." "In his presence they were 
to strike the forehead on the ground ;" that is, " their foreheads J*^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the 
same article, when the adjective, on account of any clause de- 
pending upon it, is put after the substantive. "Of all the consi- 
derable governments among the Alps, a commonwealth is a con- 
stitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of those coun 
tries." " With such a specious title as that of blood, which with 
the multitude is always a claim, the strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended." " They are not the men in the nation the most 
dif)icult to be replaced." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a diflferent 
thing, in the possessive or genitive case : as, " My father s 
house;" " Man s happiness ;" " Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as the 
first, there is no variation of case : as, " George, king of Great 
Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; " Pompey contended with 
Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;" "Religion, the support 
of adversity, adorns prosperity." Nouns thOli circumstanced 
are said to be in apposition to each other. The interposition of 
a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction : as, 
'* Pompey contended with Coesar, who was the greatest general 
of his time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, 
governed by note 4, under Rule xi. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not always equi 
valent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the expressioti 
ean be converted into the regular form of the possessive case 
We can say, "The reward cf virtue," and "Virtue's reward:'* 
but though it is proper to say, "A crown of gold" we c^xitsoLt^ 
convert the expression into the poasessvv^ c«t%^, wA ^«:|^^'' ^^3sSi% 
erown," 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the posees- 
sive case : as, " Every tree is . known by its fruit ;" " Goodness 
brings its reward ;" ** That desk is mine" 

The genitive iU is oflen improperly used for Vw or ii is ; as, 
*• Its my book :" instead of ** It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it 
relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as 
the ffeuitive case of the personal pronoun : as, '^ This composition 
is his," "Whose book is that?" **HiV* If we used the nour 
itself, we should say, ** This composition is John's." " Whose book 
B that ?" " Eliza's." The position will be still more evident, 
when we consider that both the pronouns in the following sen 
tences must have a similar construction : *' Is it her or his honour 
that is tarnished ?" " It is not hers, but his" 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being un- 
derstood : as, *^ I called at the bookseller's," that is, " at the 
bookseller's shop" 

1 If several nouns come together in the genitive cose, the 
apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the 
rest: as, "John and Eliza's books:" "This was my father, 
mother, and uncle's advice." But when any words intervene, 
perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign of the 
possessive should be annexed to each : as, " They are John's as 
well as Eliza's books ;" " I had the physician's, the surgeon'st 
and the apothecary's assistance." 

2 In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
a]iostrophe retained, in the same manner as in substantives of 
the plural number ending in s: as, "The wrath of Peleus' son." 
This seems not so alio wable in prose ; which the following erro- 
neous examples will demonstrate: "Moses' minister;" "Phine- 
has' wife ;" " Festus came into Felix' room." " These answers 
were made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of 
pronunciation, the omission takes place even in prose : as, " For 
righteousness' sake ;" "For conscience' sake." 

3 Little explanatory circumstances arc particularly awkward 
between a gcnilive case, and the word which usually follows it: 
as, " She began to extol the farmer's, as she calledhim, excellent 
understanding." It ought to be, " the excellent understanding 
of the farmer, as she called him." 

4 When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and 
an office, or of any expressions by which one part is descriptive 
or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some doubt to which 
of them the sign of the genitive case should be annexed ; or 
whether it should be subjoined to them both. Thus, some 
would say; " I left the parcel at Smithes the bookseller ;" others, 
" at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, " at Smith's 
the bookseller's." The first of these forms is most agreeable to 

iAe ICngUsh idiom ; and if the addmou cqtisa&x^ ot xyjc^ Okx \siiat« 
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words, the case eeems to be less dubious : as, " I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as this subject 
requires a little further explanation to make it intelligible to the 
learners, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its 
principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, 
as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily re- 
quires the genitive sign at or near the end of the phrase : as. 
»* Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Britain's y 
" That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal ;" " The bishop ck 
Landaff's excellent book ;" " The lord mayor of London's au- 
thority ]" "The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succes- 
sion, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign 
of the genitive a similar situation; especially if the noun which 
governs the genitive be expressed: as, "The emperor Leo- 
pold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's ;" *' For David my servanVa 
sake ;" " Give me John the BaptisVs head ;" " Paul the aposiWa 
advice." But when a pause is pro])er, and the governing noun 
not expressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is ex- 
tended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied 
to the first genitive, and understood to the other ; as, ** I reside 
at lord Stonnont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" " Whose 
glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caisar'*, the greatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkward to place thq sign, either at the end of each of the 
clauses, or at the end of the latter one alone : " These ])snlm8 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;" 
** We staid a month at lord Lyttleton's, the ornament of his 
country, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of'thcgenitive 
case may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
construction in our language ; as the learner will see by one or 
two examples : " They wished to submit, but he did not ;" that 
is, " he did not vnsh to submit ;" " He said it was their concern, 
but not his ;" that is, " not his concemJ'^ 

If we amiex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only* we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory did he 
emulate.^" "He emulated Caesar, the greatest general of anft- 
gu%'«;" "These psalms are David, the king, priest, and prophet 
of the Jewish mople'sJ*^ It is much better to say, " This is 
PauVs advice, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the gen* 
tiles," than, " This is Paul the Christian hero, and great apostle 
>f the gentUes^ advice." On the bther hand, the application of 
ihe genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
9e generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cais^^ 
VQCorrect : as, « The emperor's LeopoXd?**;^ ^^l&:\xv^^^^«^>^^^*V 
* Charles' the second's ;" " The paiceV Yraa \^i!^ ^x ^mvC^^ ^<^ 
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bookseller^s and stationer's." The rules which we have endea- 
voured to elucidate, will prevent the inconvenience of both these 
modes of expression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicrjous, 
and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5 The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound : eo 
that we daily make more use of the particle of to express the 
same relation. There is something awkward in the following 
sentences, in which this method has not been taken. ''The 
general, in the army's name^published a declaration." "The 
commons' vote." "The. lords' house." "Unless he is very 
^orant of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly bettei 
to say, " In the name of the army ;" " The vote of the commons;" 
" The house of lords ;" " The condition of the kingdom." It is 
also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the same 
substantive : as, " Whom he acquainted with the pope's and 
the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope and the king ' 
would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one 
another, and connected by the preposition of applied to each of 
them : as, " The severity of the distress of the son of the kiag, 
touched the nation ;" but this niode of expression is not to be 
recommended. It would be better to sav, " The severe distress 
of the king's son, touched the nation." We have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the following 
sentence : " Of some qf the books of each of these classes qjf 
literature, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work." 

6 In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and the 
preposition of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." 
Sometimes -indeed, unless we throw the sentence into another 
form, this method is absolutely necessary, in order to distinguish 
the sense, and to give the idea of property, strictly so called, 
which is the most important of the relations expressed by the 
genitive case : for the expressions, " This picture of my friend," 
and "This picture of my friend's," suggest very different ideas. 
The latter only is that of property m the strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by saying, 
'* This picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammariaifs term it, is 
not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave 
style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambiguity, ii 
seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose the existence 
of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In the expressions, 
^ A subject of the emperor's ;" " A sentiment of my brother's ;" 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the possessor. But when, this plurality is neither intimated^ 
nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, except as bfsfore 
mentioned, should not be used : as, " This house of the governor 
is very commodious ;" " The crown of the king was stolen ;" 
'* That privilege of the scholar was never abused." (See page 
40, i But ader all that can be s&Vd fox xViVa dov3\Aft ^^va.'C^^^^ ^V^ 
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t9 termed, some grammarians think that it would be better to 
avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another 
form of expression. I 

7 When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to express 
one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it depends may be 
put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of saying, " What is the 
reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily?" that is. 
" What is the reason of this person in dismissing his servant sc 
hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps ought to say, "What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing of his-^servant so hastily ?" 
Just as we say, " Wliat is the reason of this person's hasty dis* 
mission of his servant ?" So also, we say, ." I remember it 
being reckoned a great exploit ;'' or more properly, ** I remember 
its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct and 
proper: " Much will depend on ihe pupiVs composing,hut more on 
his reading frequently." It would not be accurate to say, " Much 
will depend on the pupil composing,^* &c. We also properly 
aay ; " This will be the effect of the pupiVs composing frequently ;" 
histead of, *' Qf the pupil composing frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, " Truth en 
aobles her;" "She comforts we;'* "They support us*'; 
** Virtue rewards her followers ^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually 
goes before the verb ; and the objective case, denoting th'e ob- 
ject, 4>llows the vefb active ;jknd it is the order that determines 
the case in nouns ; as, " Alexander conqueied the Persians." But 
the prono^in hKving 9 proper form foivoachof those easel, is some- 
times, wilen it is in the objective case, placed^before tl^ verb ; 
and, whe^ it is in the neminative case, follows theobject and verb ; ^ 
as, " Whom je ignorantly jjrprship, him declare I unto you." 

•This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper 
case and government to be neglected : as in the following in- 
Qtanires: "Who should I esteem more than the wise and good?" 

By the character of those who you cnoose for your friends, 
vour own is likely to be formed." *' Those arc the persons who 
Ke thought true to his interests." " Who should I see the other 
day but my old friend." " Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be whovi, tlie relative being governed 
bi the objective case by the verbs " esteem, choose, thought," 
&c. " He, who under all proper circumstances, has the boldness to 
Bpeak truth, choose for thy friend ;" It should be " him who,'* &c. 
Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pronouns. 
"lie sleeps; they muse^^^ &c. are not transitive. They are. 
therefore, not followed by an objective case, s^^ca^^Sxv^ >^^ Ocs^v;X 
of an action. But when this case, ot an o\i\ec\. oi ^c>C\wv^^^xB»ia. 
trAt^raitr.h vfirh*. thnntrli it niav carrv t\>rs B.T>wi«^t%^<?*^ c\^\\^>^^ ^^ 
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by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, to re- 
ject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.** 

This mood has also been improperly used in the folio wiDf 
places: ^'1 am not like other men, to envy the talents I canno 
reach." '* Grammarians have denied, or at least doubted, then 
to be genuine ;" *' That all our doings may be ordered by tb} 
governance, to do always what is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive Is frequently governed by adjectives, sulistan 
fives, and participles : as, ** He is eager tv \eain ;'' '* She is ipor 
thy to be loved " " They have a desire to improve ;" Endeavo :r- 
ing to persuade " 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substaut «e, 
expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as the parti 
ciple has the nature of an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood 
does the office of a substantive in different cases: in the nomi- 
native: as, "To play is pleasant:" in the objective : as» ** Boyi 
love Xjoplayf^ **For to will is present with me ; but to perform 
tiiat which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used indepen 
dently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of the 
conjunction that with the jiotential mood : as, " To confess tho 
truth, I was in fault ;" " To begin with the first *," " To pro 
ceed ;" " To conclude ;" that is, " That I may confess," &c 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should be 
observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord hath gi^en^ and 
the Lord hath taken away ;" we should say, " The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away." Instead of, " I remeni' 
her the family more than t^venty years ;" it should be, " I 
have remembered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management oi 
tbe moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one another^ sc 
that they may be proper and consistent. The best rule that can 
be given, is this very general one : " To observe what the senstf 
necessarily *requires." It may, however, be of uso to give a few 
examples of irregular construction. " Tbe last week I i-ntendod 
to have written,** is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is 
certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since I thought 
of writing, " to write" was then present to mo, and must still be 
considered as present, when I bring back that time, and the 
thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " The last week I 
intended to write,** The following sentences are also erroneous : 
^J cannot excuse the remissnecs ef those whose business it 
Miould have heen^ as it certam\y was l\icvt YQ\«tt'a\., xc^ Wtt \a 
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which made it necessary for them to have lost no time." *^ His- 
tory painters would have found it difficult to have invented such 
a species of heings.*' They ought to he, ^ to inUrpoae, to lose^ to 
tnvcn^" ** On the morrow, because he should have known the 
certainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.** 
It ought to he, ** because he would know^ or rather, ^^ being 
uniting to knofjD." 

'* The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my 
sight." " If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection 
of the dead;" ^^may,^^ in both places, would have been better. 
" From his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the Scripturef 
with great attention ;" " to have studied,^* &c. " I feared that 1 
should have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" ^shotdd lose it,** 
•* I had rather walk ;" It should be, " I would rather walk." "It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it:" 
it should be, " if I could ha^e performed it ;" or, ** It would qffbrd 
me no satisfkction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect 
tenses oflen carry with them a future sense ; and that the aux- 
iliaries should and would ^ in the imperfect times, are used to ex- 
press the present and future as well as the past : for which see 
page 59. 

1 It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitivo 
mood in the follewing form ; " to write," " to be writing," and 
" to be written," always denote something contemporary with the 
time of the governing verb, or suhstquent ixt it: but when verbs 
of that mood are expressed as follows ; " To have been writing," 
" to have written," and ** to have been written," tliey always 
denote something aittecedent to the time of the govornmg verb. 
This remark is thought to be of importance ; for if duly attended 
to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the relative 
application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed: 
' I found him better than I expected to find him." " Expected 
to have found him,*' is irreconcilable alike to grammar and to 
sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention, 
or command, must invariably be followed by the present, and 
not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression ; '* It is long since I commanded him 
^0 have done it :" Yet " expected to have foundy* is no better. It 
IS as clear that the finding must be posterior to the expectation. 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put 
in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; " It wonld have 
afforded me great pleasure, as oflen as I reflected upon it, to have 
been the messenger of such intelligence." As the message, in 
this instance, was antecedent to the pleasvite^ «LW.^3L wox ^^vcv5^Y^r 
porary with it, the verb expressive of tVio m^sa*!!^ '^w'*''^ ^««Nax». 
that antecedence, by being in tho \>QiiQCt of xi« \tjS«&3K«^- ^^ 

\ 
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the message and the pleasure had been referred to as content • 
porary, the subsequent verb would, with equal propriety, ha%« 
been put in the present of the infinitiye : as, " It would ba%c. 
afforded me great pleasure, to he the messenger of sucli intelii* 
gence." In the former instance, the phrase m question is equi- 
valent to these words ;"//*/ had bee7i the messenger ;** in the 
latter instance, to this expression; ^^ Being the messenger/*— 
For a further discussion of this subject, see the EUvenih edition 
of the Key to the £xercises, p. GO, and the Octavo Grammar. 
Rule xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the 
past time with tlie defective verb ought, the perfect of the infini- 
tive must always be used : as, *' He ought to have done it." When 
we use this verb^ this is the only possible way to distinguish the 
past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can 
produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whora 
are Lowth and Campbell. But there are some writers on 
grammar, who strenuously maintain, that the governed verb in 
the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb which 
governs it, is in the past time. Though this cannot be admitted, 
'n the instances which are controverted under this rule, or iu 
any instances of a similar nature, yet there can be ho doubt that, 
m many cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the go- 
verning verb, it would be proper and allowable. We may say ; 
" From a conversation I once had with him, he appeared to have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment." It would bo 
proper also to say, '' From his conversation, he appears to have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment ;" " That unhappy 
man is supposed to have died by violence." These examples are 
not only consistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate 
it. It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks wht 
is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governeuj 
marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive mood 
have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past, an^ 
future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views of the subject 
That these verbs associate with verbs in all the tenses, is no prooi 
of their having no peculiar time of their own. Whatever period 
the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, oi future, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the infini- 
tive may be before, afler, or the same as, the time of the so • 
yeming verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive 
is supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing denoted 
by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, 
that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
pKDint of time from which they are computed, is of no consequence . 
Mucepreseatfpastf and future, are completely applicable to them 
We Mhall conclude our obaervaiiona w&^^x iXsAm tv\^^>a^ \^ 
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marking, that though it is often proper to use the perfect ot tlie 
infinitive aAer the governing verb, yet there are particular cases, 
in wlijch it v^ould be better to give the expression a diilereiit 
form. Thus, instead of saying, ** I wish to have written to iiim 
sooner," ** I then wished to have written to hL'n sooner,** " He 
will one day wish to have written sooner ;** it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice 
of good writers, to say ; *' I wish that I had written to him 
sooner,*' '* I then wished that I had written to him sooner,** ** He 
will one day wish that he had written sooner.** Sliou*d the 
justness of these strictures be admitted, there would still be 
numerous occasions for the use of the past mfinitive ; as we may 
perceive by a few examples. " it would ever afterwards have 
Deen a source of pleasure to have found him wise and virtuous.'* 
^ To have deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified 
him for repenting at all." ^ They will then see, that to have 
faithfully performed their duty, would have been their greatest 
consolation.*** 

RULE xrv. 

Participles have the same government as tlie verbs have 
from which they are derived : as, " I am \veary with hear- 
uig him ;*' " She ic histrzicting us ;*' " The tutor is adnio- 
mshing Charles" 

1 Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the 
present participle, with the definite article the before it, becomes u 
substantive, and must have the proposition of after it: as, " These 
are the rules of grammar, by the observing of which, you may 
avoid mistakes." It would not be proper to say, " by the oh- 
■nrving which ;" nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase, 
without either article or preposition, would be right : as, *' by ob- 
serving which." The article a or an, has the same effect : as, 
"This was a betraying of the trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and theiios- 
aessive preposition of after it, must be a noun : and, if a noun, it 
ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to have th*) 
regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this son 
1^ words that is apt to de<*.eive us, and make us treat them as if 
they were of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly 
rerhtL 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule. 
"He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance ;•* 
it ousht to be, *' by Ike preaching of repentance ;" or, " by 
preaching repentance." " By the continual mortifying our cor 
nipt affections j" it should be, " by the coI\'d1»l^xl\«ttlS.^\Tl%ts5^^ 

— ^-^^M^fc^ 
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or, " by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." •* They 
laid out themselves towards the advancing and promotinff the 
good of it ;*' " towards advancing and promoting the good." " It 
isflfi overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow 
measure of our capacities ;" '* it is overvaluing ourselves," or, **«• 
overvaluing q/*our8el ves.'* " Keeping of one day in seven," &c. . 
it ought to be, " the keeping of one day ;'* or, " keeping one day." 
A pbrase in which the article precedes the present participle 
and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, in every in- 
stance, convey the same meaning as would be conveyed by the 
participle without the article and j)reposition. " He expressed 
the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philosopher," is capa- 
ble of a different sense from, "He expressed the pleasure he had 
in hearing the philosojiher." When, therefore, we wish, for the 
sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseolo- 
gies for the other, we should previously consider whether they 
ftre perfectly similar in the sentiments they convey. 

2 The same observatio^which have been made respecting 
the effect of the article amlpOTticiple, appear to be applicable to 
the pronoun and participle, when ttiey are similarly associated : as, 
'^Much depends on their observing of the rule, and error will be 
the consequence of their neglecting of it," instead of ** their 06- 
servtng the rule, and their neglecting it." We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, " Much 
depends upon Tyro^s observing of tlie rule," &c. But, as this 
construction sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be bet- 
ter to express the sentiment in the following, or some other form: 
^ Much (lepends on the rulers being observed ; and error will be 
tlie consequence of its being neglected ;" or — " on observing the 
rule; and — of neglecting it." This remark may be applied to 
several other modes of expression to be found in this work' 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, ore not 
tdways the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. 
See pages 33, 55, 118—121. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following: ^/n 
formint^ ^his sentences, he was very exact ;" " From caUing oj 
name:», he proceeded to blows." But this is incorrect language f 
for prepositions do not, like articles and f -ronouns, convert the 
participle itself into the nature of a substantive ; as we haTa 
shown above in the phrase, " By observing which." And yet 
the participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or 
verb, expressed or understood: as, "By promising muchf and 
performing hut 2t^, we become despicable." "He studied to 
avoid expressing himself too severely J^ 

3 As the perfect participle and Uie imperfect tense are some- 
times different in their form, care must be taken that they be not 
indiscriminately used. It is frequentlv said, " He begun," for 
"^Ijo began;" "he run," for "he ranf " ^^ drunk," for *«he 

drank;" tlie participle being here uaeOL\iva\&ik<\ ot \V^ viuv«^«cx 
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tense: and much more frequently the imperfecc tense inntead ot 
the participle : as, " I had wrote," for " 1 had written :'* " I wa« 
chose," for, " I was chosen ;" " 1 have eat," for, " I liave eaten.*' 
" His words were interwove with sighs;" " werekin/cru;oi'rn." 
'* He would have spoke ;" " spcken,^^ ".He hath bore witness to 
his faithful servants ;" " borne" " By this means he over-run his 
guide ;" " over^ran.** " The sun has rose ;" ** ri«cn." *' His con- 
stitution has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be 
shook by such causes *,** " shaken,^* in both places. *' They were 
verses wrote on glass ;"" wriWen." "Philosophers have often 
mistook the source of true happiness :" it ought to be ^^mtstaken^ 
The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted h> 
changing e(f into t; as, "In good behaviour, he is not surpast hy 
any pupil of the school." " She was much disirest." They 
ought to be " surpassedt^ " distressed.''^ • 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have np government of ca^e, tense, 
&c. require an appropriate situation in the sentence, viz. 
for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiKary and the verb: 
as, "He made ^L^aery sensible discourse; he spoke unaff'eci' 
tdiy djid forcibly, and was attentively heard by the whole 
assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve . 
to Illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find study agree- 
able always;" ^^ always agreeable." "Wo always find them 
ready when we want them ;" " we find them always ready," 
&C. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have remarkably 
been fulfilled ;" " which have been remarkablyJ'* ** Instead ol 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
we should look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;'' 
'instead of looking down contemptuously, &c. we should thank 
fuUy look up," &c. "If thou art blessed naturally with a good 
memory, continually exercise it ;" " ruUurally blessed," &c. " ex 
ercise it continually,*^ 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between the two 
auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as in the following 
examples. "Vice always creeps by degrees, and insensibly 
twines around uu those' concealed fetters, by which we are at 
last completely bound." " He encouraged the English Barons to 
, carry their opposition farther" " They compelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for ever;" instead of, '* to 
carry farther their opposition ;" and " to abjure for ever the 
realm." " He has generally been reekone^ w\ Vcyawex wax^r 
" The hook may always be had at auch BLigXafc^";^ m \x^^^ww5«. 
to *'haa been generally ;»* and " ma^ \i© aX'wa:^^'* *»*^>BWi6 
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rules will be clearly understood, after they have been diligen^ 
studied," are preferable to, " These rules will clearly be undet- 
fttood, after lliey have dilis^tntly been studied." 

From the f receding rerr.urks und examples, it appears that no 
exact and determinate rule can be given lor the ])Iacing of ad- 
verbs, oil all or.oasions. The general rule may be of considerable 
nse : but tbe easy How and |)erspicuity of the phrase, are the 
things which ouirlil to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word 
that adds nothing to tlie sense ; in which case it precedes the 
verb and the nominative noun, as, *' There is a person at the 
door ;" " There are some thieves in the house ;'* which would 
l»e as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A person is at the 
jloor ;" ** Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it is made 
use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, 
" There was a man se»it from God, whose name was John." 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the 
verb and the nominative case.: as, " The man stands therey 

1 The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, '' I never 
was there ;" " He never comes at a proper time." When an 
auxiliary is used, it is placed inditferently, either before or after 
this adverb : as, " He was never seen (or never was s^en) lo 
laugh from that time." . ^^^ 

JVever seems to be improperly used in theTollowing jiassages. 
" Ask me never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my 
hands never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word " ever^* would be more suitable to the sense. 

2 In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of pi ace t^Aere, 
is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a prepositioiL 
" They framed a protestation, where they repeated ail their for- 
mer claims ;" i. e. ** in which they rei)eated." " The king wm 
still determined to run forwards, in the same course where he was 
already, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. 
" in which he was." But it would be better to avoid this inod« 
of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition , 
for they signify, '* from this place, from that place, from what 
place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to 
join a preposition with them, because it is superfluous : as, 
*^ This is the leviathan, from whence the wits of our age are said 
to borrow their weapons ;" ** An ancient author prophesies from 
hence." But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition/rom so often used in construction with them, thai 
(he omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disa- 
greeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly applied to 

verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither^ 

iffkilher: as^ "He came Aerc hastily ;" "They rode /herewith 

0peed.*' They should be, '* He came KittieT J^ ^ttk^^ \^it 
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3 We have some examples of adverbs being used for substan* 
tives: **In 1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, 
since when, it has begun to increase in those countries as a reli- 
gious order;" i.e. " since which HmeJ'^ " A little while and I shalJ 
not see you ;" i. e. " a short iime.*^ " It is worth their while ," 
I. e. '* it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the word 
rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said 
of the phrase, ** To do a thing anyhow;^* i. e. ** in any manner ;" 
or, " somehow ;" i. c. " in some manner." " Somehow, worthy 
as these people are, they are under the influence of prejudice " 

RULE XVL 
Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or arc 
equivalent to an affirmative ; as, " Sordid they not perceive 
him ;" that is, " they did perceive him." " His language, 
though inelegant, is not ungrammalical :" that is, " it is 
grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirmajtive^ 
than by two separate negatives, as in the former sentence : but 
when one of the negatives is joined to another word, as in the lat- 
ter sentence, the two negatives form a pleasing and delicate va- 
riety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives insteafl 
of one; as in the following instances: **I never did repent of 
doing good, nor shall not now ;" " nor shall I now,^^ '* Never no 
imitator grew up to his author ;" "itcccr did any,^ &c. " I can- 
not by no means allow him what his argum^it must prove ," 
•* I cannot by any means," &c. or, " I can by no meansJ*^ " Nor 
let no comforter approach mc ;" " nor let any comforter," &c. 
^ Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more 
than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes :" it should be, ** any more.''^ " Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, 
no more than Raphael, were not born in republics." ** Neither 
Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was born 
in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, " I have 
heard a good character of her ;" " From him that is needy 
turn not away ;" " A word to the wise is suflFicient/or/Aewi; ' 
•• We may be good and happy without riches" 

The following are examples, of the nominative case beinff used 
instead of the objective. ** Who servest thou under P' " W^^ do 
you speak to?" »* We are still much at a loss who civil power 
belongs to:" " Who dost thou ask for ?" *' Associate not with 
those who none can speak well of." In all these places it o^^f^ 
CO be *' whom,** See JVbte I. 

The prepoBitionB to and/or ^ro often uxid9t8Xoo^% Os»r«cs\«Sssi» 
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ihe pronouns: as, *' Give me the book ;" **Get me some paper;** 
tfiai is, " to mo ; for me." " Wo is me ;" i. e. "to mc." ** He was 
lianislied Englund ;" i. e. ^*from England.'* 

1 The pre{x>8ition is oflen separated from the relative whica 
It governs ; as, "Whom wilt thou give it to ?'* instead of^ " 2^1 
tvhom wilt thou give it?" " He is an author whom I am much 
delighted with ;*' " The world is too polite to shock authors with 
a truth, which generally their booksellers are the first that inform 
them of." This is an idiom to which our language is strongly in- 
clined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the familiar style in writing: but the placing of the prepo- 
sition before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and elevated 
style. 

2 Some writers separate the preposition from its noun^ in or 
der to connect different prepositions with the same noun : as, 
*' To 6U})pose the zodiac and planets to be efficient oJ\ and ante- 
cedent to, themselves." This, whether in the familiar or the so 
iemn style, is always inelegant, and should generally be avoided 
In A)rn[>s of law, and the like, where fulness and exactnes of ez« 
pression must take place of every other consideration, it may i| 
admitted. 

3 Different relations, and different senses, must bo expressed 
by different prepositions, though in conjunction with the same 
verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse toith a person 
upon a subject, in a house, &c." We also say, " We are disap* 
pointed of a thing," when we cannot get it, " and disappointed 
in it," rvhen we have it, and find it does not answer our expecta- 
tions. But two different ])rcpositions must be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence : as, " The combat 
between thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two preposi- 
tions the preference is to be given, as both are used promis- 
cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
We say, ** Expert at," and " expert in a thing." ** Expert at 
finding a remedy for his mistakes :" " Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are generally 
the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the noims 
are derived: as, "A compliance toiVA," " to comply wtfA ;'* "A 
disposition to tyranny," " disposed to tyrannize." 

4 As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of 
great importance, we shall select a considerable number of ex 
amples of impropriety, in the application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/*— •" He is resolved of 

goingTO the Persian court ;" " on going," &c. " He was totally 
ependent of Uie Papal crown ;" " on the Papal," &e. " To 
call of a person," and " to wait of him," " on a person," &c. 
" He was eager of recommending it to his fellow-citizens," **tn 
recommending,*' &c. Of is somelimea onAxx^d^^xid igoiaetimes 
inserteJl after tcorihy: as, "It ift NvonYi^ o\>a^i^\jA\ow?^ w^^^fll 
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observation." But it would have been better omitted in tlie fol- 
lowing sentences.' '*The emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but of who should 
obtain the most lucrative command.*' " The rain hath been fall- 
ing of a long time ;" " falling a long time." " It is situation 
ch'eny which decides of the fortune and characters of men ;" 
'* ilccides the fortune," or, " concerning the fortune." " He found 
the greatest difficulty of writing;" "tn writing." **It might 
have given me a greater taste of its antiquities." A taste q/* a 
thing implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste ^br it, implies 




2d. With respect to the prepositions to and for. — " You hav« 
bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons ;" " upon 
the most deserving," &c. " He accused the ministers for be- 
traying the Dutch :" "0/ having betrayed." " His abhorrence 
to that superstitious figure ;'* "o/" that," &c. " A great change 
to the better ;" ^^for the better." ** Your prejudice to my cause ;" 
'^{igainsV^ ** The English were very different people then to 
what they are at present:" ^^from what," &c. "In compliance 
to the declaration ;" " in'i/i," &c. *' It is more than they thought 
for;" ** thought q/*." "There is no need for it;" "©/"it." For 
is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows/or." " No 
iiscouragcment for the authors to, proceed ;" " to the authors," 
&c. ** It was perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" ^^ withy 
"The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon coun- 
sel;" " diminution q/*," and "derogation /row." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon, — ** Recon- 
ciling himself with the king." "Those things which have the 
greatest resemblance with each other, frequently differ the most." 
**That such rejection should be consonant with our common 
nature." " Conformable with," &c. ** The history of Peter is 
agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above instances, it 
should be, " to," instead of " tn'^fi." " It is a use that perhaps 
I should not have thought on;" "thought q/l" "A greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without making any 
sensible alteration upon it ;" " in it." " Intrusted to persona 
on whom the parliament could confide;" "in whom." "He 
was made much on at Argos ;" " much q/*." " If policy can 
prevail upon force ;" " over force." " I do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ;" ^\from ' ' 

4th, With respeci to the prepositions %n, from, &c, — " They 
should be informed in some parts of his character;" ^^abouty^* 
or, *^ concem*n^J* "Upon such occasions as fell into theit 
icognizance ;" " under.^* " That variety of factions into whlc.l\ 
we are still engaged ;" " in which." '^ T!o t^sXot:^ \xv^«^^ \sw\a 
the favour;" "to the fairour." ** Gould Yi© Ylvi^ ^to^\a^ ^xwsv 
^peated experiences •" ** fty." IVom aeeniB to \» «cv^«t^^«'^ 
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tiCmer forbear : as, **He could not forbear from appointinf|^ the 
jPO|k;," &c. ** A strict observance after times and fashions ;" " oj 
times." "The character which we may now value ourseh'es by 
drawing ;" ^^upon drawing." " Neither of them shall make nic 
•werve oirt of the patli;" "/roj/i the path." " Ye blind guides, 
which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel;" it ought to be. 
'^ which strain out a gn it, or take a gnat out of the liquor h) 
straining ic." The impropriety of the preposition has wiiollj 
destroyed the meaning of tiie phrase. 

The preposition amon^ generally implies a number of things 
It cannot be j)ropcrly used in conjunction with die word etery^ 
whioli is in the singular number : as, '^ Which is found among 
every species of liberty ;" " The opinion seems to gain ground 
a^nong every body." 

5 The preposition to is made use of 1>efore nouns of place, 
wheji they follow verbs and participles oC motion : as, " I went 
to London ;" ** I am going to town." But the preposition at is 

generally used after the neuter verb to he : as, ♦* I have been *tt 
.ondon ;*' ** I was at the place appointed ;'* ** I shall be at Paris." 
We likewise say: "He touched, arrived at any place." The 
preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns: as, 
" H« lives in France, iu London, or in Birmingham." But before 
viUlages, single houses, and cities which are in distonl coun- 
tries, at is used ; as, " He lives at Hackney ;" " He resides at 
Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun one 
another^ whether the preposition of be placed between the two 
parts of it, or before them both. We may say, " They were 
jealous of one another ;" or, " They were jealous one of ano- 
ther ;" but perhaps the former is belter. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, excepting, 
respecting, touching, concerning, according. "They wer« w 
in fault except or excepting him." 

RULE XVIIL 
Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses ot 
Terbs and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candour is 
fe be approved and practised ;* " If thou sincerely desire, 
lad earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly be found by 
ihee, and prove a rich reward :" " The master tau^t hci 
and me to write :" " He and she were school fellows."* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may fuithet 
jUsplay its utility. *^ If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere 
m his professions, he will succeed ;" " if he prefers,** •* To 
deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; and wantinf 
compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" "and to want cokn 
passion." *' The parliament addressed the king, and has been 

■* This rvie nf9n only to nooiu and mnoilDA, v>^\k\im% ^uo» mmt ^amring 
iitjf^Uop, wiA ngi^rd to other pa*tt of te <m\»o»». 
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(MTOfogued the same day ;" ** and tMzt prorogaed.'^ ** His weakll 
}iiid him bid adieu to each other;" **and heJ* ^He enffeateil 
iifi, my comFade aed T, to live harmoniously ;*' *^ comrade tfnd 
me." *' My sister amd her were on good terms ;" •• and the." " We 
often overlook the blessings which are in our possession, an# 
are searching after those which are out of our reach :** it oughl 
lo bej" *'and«earc& after." 

1 Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect dif- 
ft: rent moods and tenses of verbs: but in these instances the 
nominative mast generally, if not always, be repeated, which \h 
not necessary, though it may be done, under the construction to 
which the rule refers. We may say, ** He lives temperately, aitd 
ne should live temperately;" '*He may return, but he mil not 
continue ;" " She was proud, though she 15 now humble :" but it 
is obvious, that in such eases, the nominative ought to be re- 
peated ; and that, by this means, the latter members of theses 
sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, 
as those are which come under the rule. When, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or nomina- 
tive is always resumed : as, ** Ho is rich, but he is not respect- 
able.'* *^ He is not rich, but be is respectable." There api^ars 
to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, and 
resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted 
by a change of the mood or tense. The following sentences 
may therefore be improved. '* Anger glances into the breasc of 
R wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;" ^* hvirestt 
only ;" or, " but it will rest only." "Virtue is praised by many» 
and would be desired also, if her worth were really known ;" 
•*and she would." "The world begins to recede, and will 
soon disappear;" "and it will." See the Octavo Grammar 

RUL£ XVIII. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood, after them. It is a general rule, that when 
something contingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunctive 
ought to be used : as, '* If I were to write, he would not re* 
^rd it ;" " He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 

k'equire the indicative mood. *' Jls virtue advances, so vice 

recedes ;'* " He is healthy, because he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, if, though, unless^ except, wheSher, &c. gene- 
rally require the subjunctive mood aAor them : as, " If thou 6< 
ifBicted, repine not;" " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless he warn himself;" " No 
tiuwer, except it vtere given from above ;" •• Whether it were I ot 
they, so we preach." But even these coT\\«LTiOLY3i^'S|^'^^'^^^^ 
sentence does not imply doubt* . adxml ot \3^^ \»ft\ca3tvf«k\ *» 
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' Though he is poor, he is contented.'* — See Suljunct »e Mood 
bage 53, and pages 139, 140. 

The following example may, in some measure, Mrve to illus- 
trate the distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative 
moods. ^' Though he were divinely inspired, and spoke therefore 
as the oracles of God, with supreme authority ; ihjough he wen 
endued with supernatural powers, and could, therefore, have 
confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in 
compliance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned." That our 
Saviour was divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural 
powers, are positions that are here taken for granted, as not 
admitting the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
expressed in the indicative mood : *^ Though he was divinely 
inspired ; though he was endued with su])ernatural powers.** 
The subjunctive is used in the like improper manner in the follow- 
ing example : '^ Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, 
by the things which he suffered." But, in a similar passage, the 
indicative, with great ]>ropriety, is employed to the same purpose ; 
" Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1 Lest, and that, annexed to a command preceding, necessa- 
rily require thcf subjunctive mood : as, *' Love not sleep, lest thou 
rowie to poverty ;" "Reprove not a scovuer, lest he hate thee;" 
** Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

7/ with hut following it, when ftiturity is denoted, requires the 
subjunctive mood : as, *' If he do hut touch the hills, they shall 
smoke ;'» " If he he but discrete, he will succeed." But the indi- 
cative ought to be used, on this occasion, when future time is 
not signified: as, "//", in this expression, lie does but }e8t, no of- 
fence should he taken ;" " If she is hut sincere, I am happy." 
The same distinction applies to the following forms of expres- 
sion : ** If he do submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he 
does submit, he is not convinced ;" " If thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged ;" " If thou dost heartily forgive 
him, endeavour to forget the ofience." 

2 In the following mstances, the conjunction that, expressed 
or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with the 
subjunctive mood. '^ So much she dreaded his tyranny, that the 
fate of her friend she dare not latnent." *' He reasoned so artfully 
that his friends would hsten,and think [that] he t£;ere not wrong." 

3 The same conjunction governing both the indicative and the 
subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the same cir- 
cumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in these in- 
stances. " If there he but one body of legislators, it is no better 
than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want a castinf^ 
voice." ''i/* a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them u 
gone astray," &c. 

4 Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of any lan- 
gua^e, have arisen from the eWipsiB oC «otv\^ Yiotd*, wlvlcU were 

odginally inserted in the Bentcnce> at\d iu«.(V^ \x \vi?»>a\%x \ ^iv^\ 
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1.-4 probable, that this has generally been the ease with respeet to 
the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which will appear 
from the following examples : " We shall overtake him though 
he run ;'* that is, '* though he should run ;" "Unless he ad pru- 
dently, he will not accomplish his purpose ;** that is, "unless Le 
shall act prudently." " If he succeed and obtain his end, he will 
not be the happier for it ;" that is, '* If he should succeed and 
should obtain his end." These remarks and examples are design 
ed to show the original of many of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine the 
propriety of using them, by tracing the words in question to their 
proper origin and ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be 
more particular on this subject, and therefore we shall add a few 
observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second and 
third ])crsons singular of the indicative ; as will be evident from 
the following examples : " If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful ;" " Unless he study more closely, he will never be 
learned." Some writers however, would express these senti- 
ments without those variations ; "If thou |?ro»pcre«f," &c. "Un- 
less he studieSf''^ &[>c. : and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few remarks, to 
assist them in distinguishing the right application of these difTei- 
ent forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that 
the changes of termination are necessary, when these two cir- 
cumstances concur : 1st, When the subject is of a dubious and 
contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to 
future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : ** If thou injure another, thou 
wilt hurt thyself;" " He has a hard heart ; and if he continue 
impenitent, he must suffer;" "He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, his in- 
tention is laudable ;" " If he he not prosperous, he will not re- 
pine;'* " If a man smite his servant, and he «?iV," &c. Exod, xxu 
20. In all these examples, the things signified by the verbs are 
uncertain, and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow, future time is notreferred to ; and therefore a different con 
stniction takes place ; " If thou livest virtuously, thou art happy ;" 
** Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faithless ;" ** If he 
dUows the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;" 
** Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceived us;*' 
•* Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any 
dispute;*' ** If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayst,"&c« 
Acts viii. 37. — There g^e many sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in which nflfher contingency nor futurity is denoted* 
as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, s\\^ ^«x c^c^^^^^VvsclNxv 
virtue, *' " / have no doubt of hia pr\iic\\A<is\ \iM\.\i \v«i "Vi^^V^^t^- 
the truths of religion^ he does not ixc*- acciOT^vu^ ^^ ^isKOi*'' 

M52 
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That both the circumstancea of contingency and futurity arc 
necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the tcrmi nations, 
will be evident, by inspecting tlie following examples ; whicJi 
show that there are instances in which neither of the circum- 
stances alone implies the other. In the three examples follow- 
ing, contingency is denoted, but not futurity. ** If he Utinks as 
ae speaks, he may safely be trusted.** *^ If he is now dis])osed to 
It, I will perform the operation." *' He acts uprightly, unless ha 
aecetvts me." In the following sentences, futurity is signified 
but not contingency. "As soon as the sun sets^ it will be 
cooler." "As the autumn advance j, these birds will gradually 
emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, thai the 
rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that in cases 
wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it is not proper 
to turn the yerb from its signification of present time^^or to varj 
its form or termination. The verb would then be in the indica 
tive mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. — If the:$e 
rules, which seem to form the true distinction between the sub 
junctivo and the indicative moods in this tense, were adopted 
and established in practice, we should have, on this point, a prin- 
?]p]e of decision simple and precise, and readily applicable to 
every case that might occur. — It will, doubtless, sometimes hap- 
pen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, 
a strict adherence to grammatical rules would render the lan- 
guage stiff and formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a different turn, than to violate 
granimar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. See Rule 14. 
ATote 2. 

5 On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses of the 
subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few observations. 
Some writers express themselves in the perfect tense as follows : 
" If thou have determined, we must submit :" " Unless he have. 
consented, the writing will be void :" but we believe that few 
autfiors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, " If thou hast determined ; unless he has con- 
sented," &c. conformably to what we generally meet with in the 
Bible : '* I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me." 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of tiie hypocrite, though he 
hath gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. See also .^cts xxviii. 4. 

6 In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as these ; " If thou had apphed thyself diligent- 
ly, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ;" " Unless thou shall 
speak the whole truth, we cannot determine;" "If thou w?7i un- 
dertake the business, there is little doubt of success." This mode 
of expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by 
the general practice of correct writers. flTJioy should be hadst, 
shall, and wilt . and we find them used ii^is form, in the sacred 
Scriptures, 

** If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xvx. 47 ^^\? xVvviw V.aOLat\N^^\i 
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bere/' &c. John xi. 21. ** If thou iviU, thou caast make me 
clean/' Matt. viii. 2. S«e uisi), 2 iSa^n. ii. 27. JUa/< xviL 4. 

7 Ttie second person singular of the imperfect tense in the 
subjunctive mood, is aleo very £i*equent1y varied in its termini 
iion: as, ''If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst obey him;' 
*^ Though thou did conform, thou hast gained nothing by it.''' 
This variation, however, apj)e<ai's to be improper. Our present 
version of the Scriptures, vihich we again refer to, as a good 
grammatical authority in [)oinCs of this nature, decides against 
it. '* If thou kncwest the gift,'* &c. John iv< JO. '* If thou didsi 
receive it, why dgst thou glory?" &c. 1 Cor, iv, 7. See also 
Dan. V. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form of the 
verb to be^ when used subjunctivcly in the imperfect tense, is in- 
deed very considerably -and properly varied from that wliich it 
lias in the imperfect of the indicative mood : as the learner will 
|)erceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

8 It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the aux- 
iliaries of the potential mood, when aj)plied to the subjunctive, 
do not change the termination of the second person singular. 
We properly say, " If thoti mayst or canst go ;" " Though thou 
mightst liv«;" "Unless thou couldst read;" **If thou vjotUdit 
learn ;" and not " If thou may or can go," &c« It is sufficient, 
on this point, to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth , 
*' If thou shouldst go ;" Johnson, " If thou mayat^ mightst, or 
eouldst love ;" LomUi. Some authors think, th.at when that ex- 
presses the motive or -end, the termination of these auxiliaries 
sliouldbe varied: as, *^ I advise thee, i/urt thou may beware;" 
*'lle checked thee, ^Aaf thou should not presume:" but there 
does not appear to be any ground for this exception. If the 
expression of '* condition, doubt, contingency^" Slc» does not 
warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, why should 
(hey have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? Tiie translators 
of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction 
contended for. ''Thou buildest the waU, that thou mayst be 
their king," ^eh, vi. C. " There is forgiveness with thee, thai 
thou mayst be feared." Psalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, 
that with respect to what is termed the present tense of any 
verb, when the circumstances of contingency and futiirity concur, 
it is proper to vary the terminations of the second and third 
persons singular ; that without the concurrence of those circum- 
stances, the tcrminatioob sliould not be altered ; and that the 
verb and the auxiliaries of the three [mst tenses, and the aux- 
iliaries of the first future, undergo no alterations whatever^ 
except tiie imperfect of tlie verb to be, which, in cases denoting 
contingency, is varied in iall.the persons of the singular number. 
tkepageei. The JSTote. 

After perusing what has been advanced en K.VvVa evsfe^^^^^'X^f^ 
i»e natural for the student to inquire, ytYmiX Va "0^^ «x.\»dx ^ w% 
€Ub/«nctive mood ? Some i^^mmar.^TUi ^QqatSi^ >X ^ixkb*^ ^^' 
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to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, under the 
circumstances of contingency and futurity ; and to the imperfecf 
tense of the Terb to he, when it denotes contingency, &c. : be- 
cause in these tenses only, the form of the ?erb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which con- 
stitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of other 
grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and the 
two future tenses, are in the subjunctive mcod, when they de* 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change of termination ; and that, when contingency is not 
Signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs to the 
indicative mood, whatever conjunctioii may attend it. They 
think, that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood, 
have no reference to change of termination, but that they refer 
merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion, signified 
by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as properly 
exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, 
which has no terminations dificrent from those of the indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be 
thought of much consequence. But the rules which ascertain 
the propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be 
well Observed, without a uniformity of 'sentiment respecting the 
nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, seepages 57, 59—61, 72—74, 77 — 78.* 

9 Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belong" 
inf^ to them, either expressed or understood : as, 

1st, Though, — yet, ntverihekss : as, " Though he was rich, yrf 
for our sakes he became poor." *^ Though powerful, he was 
meek." 
Sd, Whether — or: as, " Whether he will so ef not, I cannot tell.* 
3d, Either — or : as, ** I will either send it, or bnng it myself.'* 
4th, Neither — nor : as, **JVeifAcr he nor 1 am able to compass it.** 



* We have stated, for the student*s inibrmation, the different opinions ot 
grammarians, respecting the English Subjunetive Mood : First, that whieh sup- 
poses there is no such mood in oiir language ; Setondly, that whieh extendi 
It no farther than the variations of the verb extend ; ThirtUy^ that which wa 
have adopted, and explained at larp ; and which, Hi general, correspcmds with 
the views of the most approved writers on English Grammar. We may add a 
Fourth opinion; which ap})eats to possess, at least, much plausibility. This 
Opinion admits the arrangement we have givlfi, with one variation, namely, 
tmit of assigning to the first tense of the subjunetive, two forms: Ist, that 
which simply deiiotes contingency : as, *Mf he deiii-es it, I will perionn the 
operation :" that is, ** If he now desires it ;" Sdly, that whieh denotes both con- 
tingency and futurity; as, " If he desire it, I will perform the operation;** that 
is, ** If he should hereafter desire it.** This last theory of the subjuactive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods coMisttnt ana 
fegular ; of being more conformable t^ian any otlier, to the definition oi the 
mibjnnctive; ana of not reijprring to tha mdicatWa mood forms of expression, 
wnjch ill accord with its simplicity and iia\W[«. Vat^A:^ iStu& >^«s»^ vi'^Xami 
Msinct exatiimmtien. 
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5tL, ^ — 09.* expressing a comparison of equality I as, ''She 
is 08 amiable as her sister ; and at much respected.^ 

Gthy Jia — so: expressing a comparison of equality: as, ^*^ 
the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7tb, •^s^'SO : expressing a comparison of qualKy : BBi**A8 the 
one dietbi so dieth the other." ^^Ab he reads, they read.** 

8ch, So — as : with a verb expressing a comparison of quality : 
as, ** To see tliy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9th, So — as: with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
comparison of quantity : as, ^ Pompey was not ^o great a general 
as Csesar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So — that: expressing a consequence: as, ''He was so 
fatigued, that he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be uned, with nearly 
equal propriety. ^'TIms king, whose character was not sufficiently 
▼jgorous, nor decisive, assented to the measure." In this sen- 
tence, or would perhaps have been better : but, in general, not 
seems to repeat the negation in the former part of the sentence, 
and therefore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10 Conjunctions are oAen improperly used, both singly and in 
pairs. The following are examples of this impropriety. *'The 
relations are so uncertain, as that they require a great deal ot 
examination :" it should be, ** that they require,'' &c. " There 
was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill conse- 
quences:" it ought to be, *'so sanguine as not to apprehend," 
&c. ; or, "no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. 
** To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his power." 
* This is no other but the gate of paradise." In both these 
instances, but should be than, " We should sufficiently weigh 
the objects of our hope ; wltetlier they are such as we may rea- ^ 
Bonably expect from them what they propose,' &c. It ought 
to be, "fftof we may reasonably," &<5. "The duKe liad not 
behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " tnth 
which he ought.*' '*In tlie order as they lie in his preface:" it 
should be, " in order as they lie *," or, "in the order in which they 
lie." "Such sharp replies that cost him his life;" "<w cost 
liim " &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now com-^ 
fnonly painted ;" " such a scarecrow," &c. " I wish I could do 
chat justice to his memory, to oblige the painters," &c. : " do 
ruch justice as to oblige," &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with the 
eonjunctive form of a verb. " Wert there no difference, there 
would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sen- 
tence, is sometimes made use of: as, "&af he done this, he had 
escaiied ;*" '* Had the limitations on the prerogative been, in his 
time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had mad^ \vvK!iX«?usA 
as sacred, the boundaries of tlie consumiVan?^ 'T^Vv^ «e^Nwas»\ft. 
the common form would have read thus: ^^\ixi\'6\«D\\sCGa\i»««^ 
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the prerogative had beeoi &c. his jDtegri!j would bave mad« 
him regard," &c. 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun fuel, 
Has the force of a relative pronoun : as, '^ Let suek as presume 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;*' which is 
equivalent to, '* Let tktm who presume," &c. But when iised 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, oi 
perhaps as an adverb. See the Ket. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar style, 
equivalent to nottoithstandir^. The words for ait thai, Aeem to 
be too low. "The word was in the mouth of every one, "?ut, for 
all that, the subject may still bo a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; tecnvse wouki de 
much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be other 
wise, in regard that the French prosody differs from that of evor| 
other language." 

The word except is fat preferable to <^her than. *' It lidnutted 
of no effectual cure other than amputation." Except Is also t6 
be preferred to all hvL " They were happy al! but the strafigef.^ 

In the two following phrases, the conjunctVon aa is improperly 
omitted ; " Which nobody presutncs, or is so sanguine a to hope. 
** I must, however, be so just a to own." 

The conjunction that is oflen properlv omitted, and nnde^ 
stood ; as, "I beg you would come to me ;" *,* See tliou do it not f 
instead of "that you would," "that thou do." But in the fol 
lowing and many similar ]>hrases, this conjunction were nuicb 
better inserted: ^Yet it is reason the menoory of thetr virtues 
remain to posterity." It should be, **yet it is just that the me- 
mory," &e. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of dilTerent things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunetioft 
than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed bj the 
verb orthe preposition, expressed or understood: as, "Thou 
art wiser than I ;" that is, " than I am." " They loved hiro 
more than me ;" i. e. " nwre than they loved me." " The 
sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him."* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preced- 
ing as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, by sup- 
plying the words that are not expressed ; which will be evident 
from the following instances of erroneous construction. ** He 
ean read better tha» me." " He is as good as her." " Wh» 
ther I be present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By supplying 
the words understood in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear : as, "Better than I can read f 
'As good as she is ;" " Present or not vxesftTvt-;" ^^ \ ^\^\\r 
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1 By not atteudiag to this rule, many errors haTe been com- 
^^i^A : A number of which is subjoined, as a further caution 
■nd direction to the learner. '* Thou art a much greater loser 
than me by his deatli." *' She suffers hourly more than mc.*' 
'* We contributed a third mora titan the Dutch, who wcfre 
sbliged to the same proportion more than us." *< King Charles, 
and more than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at ii 
Deny to form new schemes.'* " The drift of all his sermons was, 
to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than 
^tn, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear." ** It was not 
the work of ao eminent an author, as him to whom it was first 
imputed.'* '' A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a 
foors wrath is heavier than them both '* ^ the king give us 
'eave, we may perform the office as well as tnem that do." In 
these passages it ought to be, '* J, w€^ Jie^ fAey, respectively." 

When the relative loho immediately follows tharif it seems to 
(6rm an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that connexion, the re- 
lative must be in the objective case ; as, ^ Alflred, than whom, a 
greater king never reigned," &c. " Beelzebub, than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such 
inatonces, if the personal pronoun were used, it would be in the 
nominative case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than he ;" 
that is, ^^ihan he wcu.^ ** Beelzebub, than Ae,"&c.; that is, 
** Aan ktMoL'^ The phrase than whom, is, however, avoided by 
ilie best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
18 frequently admitted Instead of saying, " He was a learn- 
ed man, he was a wise man, and he was a good man," we 
make use of the ellipsis, and ^y, " He was a learned, wise, 
and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an improprielj, tliey 
must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt to lore 
who love us," the word them should be supplied. *' A beau- 
tiful field and trees," is not proper language. It should be, 
" Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, " A beautiful field and 
fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; 
acme examples of which may be seen under, the different parta 
of speech. 

1 The ellipsis of the orficle is thus used; *' A man, woman, 
and child:" that is, '* a man, a woman, and a child." '* A house 
and garden ;" that is, '* a house and a gacdeu." ^' TVkf^%\m«s^i^ 
Dooo;" that 18, " the aun and the moon.^' ^T\\«^^l«x^V^>»? 
tluu uk **tite dujT and lAie boor.*' In a\\ \Yiea« Voax»\\«K». ^^ka *^' 
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dele being once expressed, the repetition of hbecotnes unneces- 
sary. There is, however, an exception to this observat'ren, wHes 
some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following 
•eptence. '* Not only the year, but tlie ilay and the hour.** In 
this case, the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. 
When a different form of the article is requisite, the article is 
also properly repeated : as, ^* a house and an orchard ;*' instead 
of, ** a house and orchard." 

2 The noun is frequently omitted in the follow? tig* manner. 
The laws of God and man ;" that is, " the laws of God and the 

inws of man.'' In some very emphatical expressions, the eHi|)8if 
should not be used : as, ** Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God ;" which is more emphatical than, ** Christ the 
power and wisdom of God." 

3 The ellipsis of the (uyeclive is used in the following manner. 
"A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, "a delightful gar- 
den and a delightful orchard;" "A little man and woman ;"tluit 
13, ** A little man and a little woman." In such elliptical expres- 
sions as these, the adjective ought to have exactly the same sig- 
nification, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter 
substantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of dif- 
ferent numbers : as, ** A magnificent house and gardens." In 
this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, " A magnificent 
house and fine gardens." 

4 The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun, *' I love and 
fear him;" that is, " 1 love him, and I fear him." ** My house 
and lands ;" that is, " my house and my lands." In these in- 
stances the ellipsis may take place with ])ropriety ; but if wc 
would be more express and emphatical, it must not be used : as, 
" His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun 
is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love ;" instead of, 
" This is the man lohom they love." " These are the goods they 
bought ;" for, " These are the goods idhxch they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative 
pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, ** The posture in 
which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" " The horse on 
which I rode, fell down ;" than " The horse I rode fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence 
together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, should answer 
!o each other with great exactness. "We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen." Here the ellipsis is mani- 
festly improper, and ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that 
which we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 

5 The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances. 
*'The man was old and crafly ;" that is, "The man was old, and 
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' Thou art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and na- 
Ked." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, (hau 
art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

if, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property 




went to hear him.*' In this instance there is not only an ellipsis 
of the governing verb I went, but likewise of the sign of the in* 
fiuitive mood, which is governed by it. 

jDo, did, have, had, shaU, loUl, may, might, and the rest of the 
auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to 
spare the repetition of the verb : as, ** He regards his word, but 
thou dost not :'* i. e. *^ dost not regard it." '* We succeeded, but 
they did not ;'* ** did not succeed." ** I have learned my task, but 
thou hast not ;" ** hast not learned." <* They must, and they shall 
be punished ;" that is, ** They must be punished." See the Kbt 

C The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner. 
*' He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, ^ He spoke wisely, and 
he acted wisely." *' Thrice I went and offered my service j" that 
id, ** Thrice I went, and thrice 1 offered my service." 

7 The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is seen 
in the following instances: ** He went into the abbeys, halls, and 
imblic buildings;" that is, *^ he went into the abbeys, he went 
into the halls, and he we t into the public buildings." ** He als* 
went through all the streets and lanes of the city;" that is, 

* Through all the streets, and through all the lanes," &c. ** He 
spoke to every man and woman there," that is, *' to every man 
and to every woman." "This day, next month, last year;'* 
that is, ** on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;" '*The 
Lord do that which seemetb him good ;" that is, " which seem 
eth to him." 

8 The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows: **They confess 
the power, wisdom, j^oodness, and love, of their Creator;" i. e. 
''the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love of," &c 
*«Thongti I love him, I do not flatter him," that Is, ** Though I 
love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

9 The ellipsis of the tnffr/echon is not very common; it, how- 
ever, is sometimes used: as, '*0h! pity and shame!" that i& 
" Oh pity ! Oh shame I" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the English 
language, numerous examples of it might be given ; but only a 
few more can be admitted here. 

In the followLig instance there is a very considerable one : 
*<He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if another, 
from anoiher ;" that is, " He ys ill often argue, that if this part of 
our ir,..Mj were well cultivated, we should gain from one ration, 
and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we sliuuid 
jra-.p IV'-T innthflr nation." 
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riie following iiistniices, though short, contain much oftheet 
»|isis : " Wo ia me ;" i. e. " wo is to nr.c'' "To let blood ;" i e 
to let out blood." "To let down;'' i. e. **to let it fall or 
slide down." '^ To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk through tlie 
space of a mile." ** To sleep all night ;" i. e. " To sleep through 
all the night." " To go a fisiiing ;" ** To go a hunting :" i. c. "^ n 
go oil a fishing voyage or business ;" *^to go on a hunting party *' 
" I dine at two o*cIock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." ••By sea, 
by land, on shore :" i. e. " By the sea, by the land, on the ahcTe.'' 
10 The examples that follow are produced to show the hn- 
p opriety cf ellipsis iu some particular cases. '•The land was 
akA'ays possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted with the 
cotiiiiiand;" it should be, " those persons intrusted ;" or, •• those 
vcho were intrusted." **lf he had read further, he would have 
found several of his objections might have been spared:** that is, 
•Mic would liHie found thai several of his obje6tions," &c. 
•• Thfre is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing 
their own characters." It ought to be, '• nothing in which men ;" 
and, **than in knowing." ** I scarcely know any part of na- 
tural philosophy would yield more variety and use ;" it should 
be, ^* which would yield," &c. •* In the temper of mind he was 
then ;" i. e. " in which he then was." " The little satisfaction and 
consiKtcnf*y, to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have 
met with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the 
Serif >tures :" it ought to be, ** which art to bo found," and ^^Mohieh 
I have met with." " He desired they might go to the altar to- 
gether, and jointly return their thanks to whom only they were 
due ;" i. e. ** to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXII. 

All (he parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
ether : a regular and dependent construction, throughout, 
should be carefully preserved. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccurate : *' He was more beloved, tut not so 
much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired." 

The fircjt example under this rule, presents a most irregular 
construction, namely, " He was more beloved cw Cinthio." Tlic 
words more and so inuchy are very improperly stated as having 
the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not ne- 
cessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot lead to 
any discordant or improper construction, and the supply would 
often be harsh or inelegant. See p. 141. 

As the 22d llulc comprehends all the preceding rules, it may 
at the first view, appear to be too general to be useful. But by 
ranging under it a numbi^r of se^itences peculiarly con8tr*::cted 
*^ e phall perceive, that it is calculated to ascertain the true gram 
ai'jij :nl construction of many modes of ex^teaaVon^ which none 
#/*«»«? pnrticuhr rules can an(rici«iut\v citvA^Jft^- 
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" This dedicatuHi may serve for aJtnost any book, tbat hati, ii 
or stiaU be publJBkeiK'* It ought to he, '' that has been, or ahal. 
be puhlished." '^ lie was guided by interests always dilTerent, 
sometimes contrary to, thi>se of the community;*' *»diirerent 
from ,•" or, ** always different from those of tlie community, and 
sometimes contrary to tbem." "Will it be urged that these 
books are aaold, or even older than tradition ?" The words, ^' as 
old," aiKl " older," cannot have a common regimen ; it should 
be '*' ao old as tradition, or even older.'* " It requires few talents 
to which, most men are not bono, or at least may not acquire ;" 
** or which, at Hiast they may not acquire." ** The court of chan- 
cery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of tho common 
law." In this construction, the first verb is said, "to mitigate 
the teeth of the conmion law," which is an evident solecism 
'* Mitigates the common law, and breaks ihe teeth of it," would 
have been grammatical. 

^* They presently grow into good humour, and good language 
towards the crown ;" "grow into good language," is very im- 
proper. " There is never wanting a set of evil instruments, who 
either out of mad zeal, private hatred, Qr filthy lu^re, are always 
ready,'* &c. We say pro|>erly, "A man acts out of mad zeal,** 
or, " out of private hatred ;" but we cannot say, if we would 
speak Knglish. " he acts out of filthy lucre." " To double her 
kindness and caresses of me ;" the word "kindness" requires te 
be followed by either to or for, and cannot be construed with the 
preposition vf, " Never was man so teased, or suifered half the 
uneasiness, as I have done this evening:" the first and third 
clauses, viz. " Never was man so teased, as I have done this 
evening '' cauaot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con 
fleet the second and third, the word that must be substituted foi 
aa; "Or suffered half the uneasiness that I have done;" of 
else, " half so much uneasiness as I have suifered." • 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs 
and tno2ie such as aw^ardly.i^sistept with one another: " How 
viuch soever the r o^ ff \ natiou of this (fegenesate a|fe is almost ut- 
terly to be despaire<l of, wq may yet have a more comfortable 
prosf^ctof futuve times," *The sentence would be more correct 
in the following form : " Though the reformation of this degene 
rate age is nearly to be despaired of," &c. 

'>0h ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with 
she blood-thirsty; in whose hands is wickedness, and f^r right- 
hand is fuU of gifts." As the passage, introduced by the copulv 
cive eoDJunctioB andy was not intended as a continuation of ae 
principal and inde))endent part of the sentence, butof the Je- 
pendent part^ the relative whose should have been used instead 
of the possessive Oieir ; viz. " and whose right-hand is full of gifts.*' 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God V\avV\ v'f^^^tti^.^w ^«s^ 
that hve him.'* There seems to be oirv \vtt^TOVT\^V5 Vcv ^\^ vs^- 
9Uace» iu wbieh the same noun servea \u a. Ao«iA^«.'a2^^^^'»^^ 
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forming at the same tiire the offices both of the nominative ami 
objective cases. " Neither halh it entereil into the heart of man, 
to conceive the things/' &c. would have been reffuiar. 

''We have the power ofretaining, alteringt ancf compounding 
those images wliich we liavo once received, into all the varieties 
of picture and vision.'* It is very propter to say, " altering and 
compounding those images which vre have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we can with no pro 
prietv say, ''retaining them into all the variedes;" and yet, ae 
cording to the manner in which the words are^rjanged, this con- 
Btrucrion is unavoidable: for "retaining, altdling, and com 
pounding," are participles, each of which equally refers to, and 
governs the subsequent noun, those images; and that noun 
again is necessarily coimected with the following preposition, 
into. *The conptructi^n mi^ht easily have been rectified, by dis- 
joining the parcicipJe retaining from the other two participles, ia 
this way : ^ We have the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received, and of altering and compounding them 
into all the varieties of picture and vision ;** or, perhaps, better 
thus: '* We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those images which we have once received, and of forming 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision.'' 

lyTERJECTIOrr. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, sco Rule t. Note 11, page 
106, and Note 9, of Rule xzL 

, mm \ mm 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the explan*it'op of the dif!erent parts oi 
speech, and the rules for forming th<%m into ventences, it is now 
proper to eive some examples of the manner in which the ieani' 
era shouldbe exeroised, in order to prove their knowledge, an4 
to render it familiar to them. - lUSs is caUed parsing. The na 
ture of the si|hject. as w^l.as ihh adapM^ of it to leamerp- 
requires that it should be divided into tvvq parts ; viz. parsinsr, a^ 
it respects etymology alone ;' and ^rding, a^it respects hoik 
etymology and syntax.* 

SECTION I. Specimens of Efymohgical Parsing. 

''Virtue ennobles us." 
Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter geiider, thr 
third person, the singular number, and in the iiominativ-e case 
Decline the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicativr 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat Uu 
fresent tense, the imperfect tense, and the perfect j^aritetpte.-)) Us 
18 a personal pronoun, of the first person plural, and in the 
objective case. {Decline it.) 

* See the " General Directions for us'mft iViQ T.i\|^\ikv ^xtBtcUev" prefixed t» 
^A^>i^ ajz</ eveiy subsequent edition of v\\axW^ 
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«* Groodnesa will be rewarded.*' 
OoodnetB if a coitunon substantive, of the neuter gender, tht 
third person, th« singular nun^ber, and in the nominative case 
{DecHne it,) WtU 6e rewarded is a regular verb, in the pasaive 
voice, the iudicative mood, the first future tense, and the thiid 
person singula^ . ( EepecU the present tenser the imperfect ienM, and 
the perfect partteiplc) 

" Strive to improve.*' 
Slnve 18 an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative moo«l, and 
of the second person singular. (Repeat the present Unse^ l^e., 
To improve h a regular verb neuter, and in the infinitive nnood' 
[Repeal tlie prtsenitensef fyc) 

« Time flies, O ! how swiftly.'* 
Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. ( j>e- 
eline the noun.) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third [>erson singular. (Rjcpeat (A< 
present tense, Sfc.) O ! is an interjection. Hov and svnfUy are 
adverbs. 

" Gratitude ia a delightful emotion." 
Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, th 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative casa 
{Decline it.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person edngular. (Repeat the presem 
tense, See.) A is the indefinite article. Delightful is an adjoctivf 
in the positive state. (Repud ike degrees of comparison.) Emo* 
tion is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the nominative case, (Decline t7.* 

'* They who forgive act nobly." 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Dedtne it.) Who is a 
relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Decline it.) Forgive 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural. (Repeat the present tense, tfc.) Act is a 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person plural. (Repeat, fyc.) ^ohly is an adverb of quality. (Re- 
peal the d^ees <f comparison.) 

^ By living temperately, our health is promoted." 
By 18 a preposition. Living is the present participle of the 
regular neuter verb ** to live." (Repeat the participles.) Temps- 
rattly httn adverb of quality. Our is an adjective pronoun ol 
the possessive kind. (Decline it.) Health is a common svib> 
Btaiitive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline t^) Is promoted is a regular verb 
passive, indicative mood, present tense, and the third i^erson 
singular. (Repeat, ifc.) 

** Wo should be kind to them, who are utkViw^LVekNs&r 
We is a personal pronoun, of the first \wt*oii ^^ i^v.t^xc<sNt. 
en And in the nominative case. VJD€cl^l\e\l.^ S\v<jo^>^*>»^ 
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irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, die imperfect tensa, 
and the first person pluraL (Repeat ike present Ume, tfe,) MKni 
m an adjective, in the positive state. {R^eai the degrees of earn' 
parison.) 7b is a preposition. Then is a personalpronoun, jA 
the third person, the plural number, and in the objective case. 
{Dedine it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in tho nominative 
ease. (Dtelint it) Art is an irregular verb neater, iiidicativt 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat^ tfc 
Unkind is an adjective in the positive- state. {Repeat the degrees 
^ comparison.) To is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and in the objective rase. 
{Decline it.) 

SECTION II. Specimens of :^fntacHcal Parsing. 

" Vice produces misery." 
Vice is a comn^on substantive, of the neater gender, the ihvri 
person, the singular numl>er, and in tne nominative cose. Pro 
duces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nominatiTo ''rice,' 
according to Rule i. wliich says ; (here repeat the rule.) Misery 
is a common substantive, of the nenter gender, the third person 
the singular number, and the objective case, governed by c 
active yerb '^ produces,*' according to Rule xi. virhich says, & 

" Peace anfd joy are virtue^s crown.^ 
Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat (he gender^ person^ 
xttm&er, and case.) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy is t 
common substantive. (Repeat the person, numhtr, and ease.) Art 
IS an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural, agreeing with the nominative case 
** peace and joy,'* according to Rule ii. which says ; (here repem 
the rule.) Virtue^s is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the possessive cose, governed by 
the substantive <* crown," agreeably to Ruls x. which says, &c. 
Crovm is a common substantive, of the nenter gender, the thiri 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case, agree- 
ably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

"Wisdom or folly governs us." 
Wisdom is a common substantive. ( Repeat the gender^ptrson 
numhtr, ami case. Or is a disjunctive conjunction. Fmly is a 
common substantive. (Repeat the person, numher^ and case» 
Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tens^ 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case, 
"wisdom" or "folly," according to rule hi. which says, &c 
Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person, plural number, ami 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb " governs,** 
agreeably to rule xr. which says, &c. ^ 

** Every heart knows its sorrows." 
Every is an adjective pronoun of the distriliutive kind, agree- 
!a^ with its substantive " heart " accordVti^ to NotA 2 under ruli 
r///. which sayn, Aic. Heart is a comwow a>^«\A.\w>:vi^. VK*^ 
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peai th€ ^snder^ peraon^ number^ ana ceae./ Knows is an irregular 
verb active, indicative mood, present ten^e, third person eingii 
lar, agreeing witii its nominative case ** heart," according tn 
aujLE I. which says, &c. Its is a persona] pronoun^ of the tbirJ 
person singular, and of the neuter gender, to agree with its sub- 
stantive '* heart,*' according to rule v. which says, &c. it is in 
the possessive case, govern&d by the noun '* sorrows,*'. jifipording 
to RULE X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substantive, 
of the third person, the plural number, aud the objective case, 
governed by the active verb " knows," according to Rule xi 
wliich sa}^, &c. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 
T^e is the definite article. Man is a common substantive 
( Repeat the person, numherj and case,) Is is an irregular verb nea 
ter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with the nominative case " man," according to Rule i 
which says, &c. Happy is an adjective in the poisitlve state. 
9Vho is a relative pronoun, which has for its antecedent, " man," 
with which it agrees in gender and number, according to Rule 

V. which says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its no- 
minative " who," according to Rule vi. which says, &c. }Visely is 
an adverb of quality, placed after the verb, according to Rule xv 

" Who preserves us ?" 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and in 
the nominative case singular. The word to which it relates, (its 
subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the answer to 
the question ; agreeably to a note under Rule vi. Preserves is a 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular, agreeing with its nominative '' who," according to Rule 

VI. which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Repeat theper- 
son, numhery ease, and rule,} 

'' Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. Who inhabit 

it? We." 
Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and re- 
lates to the following words, " Brother's" and " mine," agreeably 
to a note under Rule vi. It is in the possessive case, governed 
by "houss,*'' according to Rule x. which says, &c. House is a 
common substantive, [Repeat the gender^ person, number, and case, . 
Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense^ 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
* house," according to Rule i. which says, &c. That is an ad 
lective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjectiva 
pronoun of the possessive kind. Brother*s is a common substan 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the posses- 
sive case, governed by *' house" understood, according to Rule 
X. and a note under Rule vi. ^nd is a co\i\Aax!v9^ ^q\\>^\io!>ss^. 
Mnt is A personal pronoun, of the ^a\penoT\^\}ci« ««\^>3N»xx^p^«b^ 
^ iter, ami in the poaseasive case, accoYd\w%\o aLTtfs^»>a!xA«x'^c^w 
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X. and another under Rnio vi. Who it a relotiT9 pronoun of the 
interroffativo kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case, 
and relates to ** we" following!, aocordinin^ to a note under Rule 
iri. Inkabii is a re|»ular verb aetive. {Repeat the mood^ fetue, 
person^ &;c.) It is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the objective case, governed by ihe ae- 
tive verb *' inhabit," according to Rule xi. which says, &€• JVe 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, ami 
the nominative case to the verb ^' inhabit" understood. Thfl 
words ''inhabit it" are implied after " we," agreeably to a note 
under Rule vi. 

'^ Remember to assist the distressed." 
JUnumher is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the se- 
cond person singular, and agrees with its nominative case " thou*' 
understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in the infini- 
tive niood, governed by the ))reccding verb "remember," ac- 
cording to Rule XII. which says, &c. Tht is the definite arii 
de. Distressed is an adjective put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 
We is a personal pronoun. {Repeat the person, number^ and 
case,) ^e is an irregular verb neuter. {Rapeat the mood, (ente, 
person, &c.) .Yo^ is an adverb of negation. Unemployed is an 
adjective in the positive state. The two negatives noi and tm, 
form an affirmative, agreeably to Rule xvi. which says, &c. 

'' This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has gratified tht 
donor." 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. JBbim 
ly is a common substantive. {Repeat the person, number, and 
tase.) Has relieved is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
perfect tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
^ bounty," according to Rule 1. which says, &c. You is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the .second person plural, and In the objective 
case. (Repeat the government and rule,) And is a copulative 
conjunction. Us is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. 
You and us are put in the same case, according to Rule xviii. 
which says, ^c. And is a copulative conjunction. Hasi f^rati- 
lUd is a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tonsc, and 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominatiYo *' bounty" 
understood. *' Has relieved,^^ and ^' Jtas gratijied,^* are in the same 
mood and tense, according to Rule xviii. which says, &g. Tke 
is the definite article. Donor is a common substantive, of the 
third person, the singular number, and the objective ease, go 
verned by the active verb " has gratified," according to Rulo z 
which says, £pc. iSSee the Octavo Grammar , on Gender m 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 
He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number. 
mMsonYwe geader, qnd in the nominative case. WtUbe pardoned 
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according toRvLX i. and composed of the auxiliaries ** will bCt* 
and the perfect participle *' pardoned/' JVbi is a negative adverb. 
Unless is a disjunctive conjuuction. He is a personal pronoun. 
ilUpeat the person^ numbert gender, and ccut,) Repent is a regulai 
verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the thini 
person singular, and agrees with its nominative case '' he,*' ac- 
cording to Rule T. which says, &c. It is in the subjunctive mood, 
because it implies a future sense, and denotes uncertainty signi- 
fied by the conjunction "unless/' agreeably to Rule xix. and 
tlr<3 notes. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 
Good works being negiected, being independent of the rest ol 
the sentence, is tho case absolute, according to the fifth note of 
Rule T. Detfotion is a common substantive, {Repeat the number^ 
verson, and case,) If is au irregular verb neuter. {Repeat the 
moody tensej person, ^c.) Ftdse is an adjective in the positive 
dtate, and belongs to its substantive ** devotion*' understood* 
agreeably to Rule viii. which says, &c. 

**The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 
prince/' 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common substantive, 
c»f the masculine gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case. Marcus Aurelius is a proper name 
nr substantive, and in the nominative case, because.it is put in 
ilpposition with the substantive ^emperor," agreeably to the 
first note of Rule x. H^as is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
■with its nominative case " emperor." jS is the indefinite article. 
fVise is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive *.* prince.'* 
•And is a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, and 
belongs, &c. Prince is a common substantive, and in the nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

** To err is human.'* 
To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case to the 
verb " is.*' Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native case " to err,*' agreeably to Note i. under Rule the first. 
Human is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive "nature'* 
understood, according to Rule viii. which says, &c. 

" To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, n 
scarcely one remove from actually committing them." 

To countenance persons who are gutUy of had actions, is part of 
a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb "is.** Is 
is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing with the aforementioned 
part of a sentence, as its nominative case, agreeably to Note r. 
under Rule the first. Scarcely is an adverb. One is a numeral 
adjective agreeing with its substantive "remove." R«.Tftnpw.\% 
a common substantive, of the neuter gewAet, xJcv^ i^m^ ^^-^^'^-i 
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the fburth note of Rule xi. Drom is a preposkioiu CammUiing 
id the prerient partici|i(e of the regular active verh ** tD coiiimit?' 
Them is a personal pronoun, ok* tlie third penally the plural 
nunber, and in the objective case, governed by the participle 
*^ committing," agreeably to Rule xiv. vrhich saya, &«. 

•♦ Let me proceed." 
This sentence, according to the statement of grammarians in 
general, i^ in the imperative mc^od, of the first person, and the 
singular number. The sentence may, however, be analyzed in 
the following manner. Let is an irregular verb active, in the 
imperative mood, of the second |ierson, the plural number, and 
agrees with its nominative case *' you'* understocul : as, '^ do you 
let.'' Mt is a personal pronoun, of tlie iirst persoa, the slnguUr 
number, and in the objective case, governed by the active verb 
** ler,*' agreeably to Rule xi. which says, &.c. Proceed is a regu^ 
lar verb neuter, ii> the infinitive mood, governed by the preccidiiig 
verb ^Met," aceording to Rule xii. which says, dee. 

'* Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health. By 
living frugally and temperately, health is preserved.*' 

Living expensiveh/ and luxuriously, is' the nominative case to 
the verb '* destroys,*' agreeably to Note i. under Rule i. Liwig 
frugally and temperately^ is a substantive phrase in the objective 
ease, governed by the prejiosition ** by,*' according to Note ii, uft- 
der Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied I9 
the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable him to 
comprehend the nature of this employmeit : and suffioiontly di* 
versified, !• qualify him, in other exercises, to point out •mi 
apply the reniaiuing rules, both principal cud subordinate. 



PART IV. 
RROSOJD r. 

Prosody consists of two parts : the former teacher tltf 
true PRONusuiATiON of words, comprising accbnt, quar- 
TiTY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; aiid the latter, the \xtH 

of VERSIFICATION. 

CHAPTER I. 
or PROJSrUJfCIATIOM 



SECTION I. Of Jlccent. 
Acci:nt ia the laying of a peculiar stress of the vokc. 
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in the irord presume, the stress of the voice must he on die 
letter ti, and second syllable, tume, which take the accent 

As words may be formed of a difTcrent number of syllableSi 
flrom one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have some peculiat 
mark to distinguisli words from mere syllables ; otherwise 
speech would be only a continued succession of syllables, with- 
out conveying ideas; for, as words are the marks of ideas, any 
confusion in the marks, njust cause the same in the ideas for 
which they stand. It was therefore necessary, that the mind 
I should at once perceive what number of syllables belongs to 
^cii word, in utterance. This might be done by a perceptible 

Sftuse at the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
istance between them in writing and printing. But this would 
make discourse extremely ted'ous ; and though it might rendei 
words dl&tinct, would make the meaning of sentences confused 
Byllables might also be sufficieutly distinguished by a certaib 
vfevation or depression of voice upon one syllable of each word 
which was the practice of some nations. But the English tongue 
has, for this purpose, ado)>ted a mark of the easiest and simplest 
kind, which is called accent^ and which effectually answers tht 
tod. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, has 
Me of them distinguished from the rest in this manner ; and 
<ome writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or more let" 
ters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal accent 
II that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable in a word 
lh>n] the rest. The secondary accent is that stren which we 
may occasionally place upon another syllable, besides that which 
has the principal accent ; in order to {n-onounoe every part of 
the word more distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously: thu8| 
"Complaisant, caravan," and " violin," have frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the last syllable, though a somewhat 
less forcible one. The same may be observed of" Repartee, re* 
feree, privateer, domineer," &c. Bat it must be oliserved, that 
though an accent is allowed on the first svHable of these words, 
it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pronounced with 
one accent, and that on the last syllable, without the least devia- 
lion from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant word in 
• sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, the accent al- 
ways dwells with greatest force on that part of the word which, 
from its importance, the hearer has always the greatest occasion 
to observe : and this is necessarily the root or lK>dy of the word. 
But as harmony of termination frequently attracts the accent 
from the root to the branches of words, so the first and most na- 
tural law of accentuation seems to operate less m ^^\\v^ >!cv<Ck 
stress than any other. Our own ^xon Xwrcw«v^?L\atsa^ *vcA^^^% 
with perfect unifornutff leave the ipiVneVvaV ^atv ^^ ^^ "w^x^. vx 
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<|uiet possession of what Kecins its lawful property ; but Lalin 
and Greek teniiinatioiis, of which our language is full, assutne a 
right of preserving their original accent, and subject almost every 
word they bestow upon us tu their owii classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great measure 
by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent is general- 
ly on the root ; in words from tlie learned languages, it is gene- 
rally on the termination ; and if to these we add the difTerent 
accent we lay on soirie words, to distinguish them from others, 
we seem to have the three great ;)rinciple9 of accentuation; 
namely, the radical^ the terminaiionaly and the distinctive. The 
radical: as, ^* Love, luvely, loveliness;" the termiuational: as. 
** Harmony, harmonious;" the distinctive: as, "Convert, t(J 
convert." 

Jlccent on Jlissyllahles. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them accented, 
and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we sometimes 
lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables: as, "Di-rect, 
tfome-titnes ;*' but when these words are pronounced alone, they 
have never more than one accent. The word "u-men,'* is the 
only word which is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the former 
syllable is commonly accented: as, ^'Chridish, kingdom, detest, 
9cted, toilsome, luver, scoffer, fairer, foremost, zealous, fulness, 
meekly, artist.'* 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllabic to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter: as, ** To beseem, 
to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb has 
commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on the former 
syllable : as, '* To cement, a cement ; to contract, a contract ; to 
presage, a jiresage." 

Tills rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom have 
their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter 
syllable : as, " Delight, perfume." Those nouns which, in the 
common order of language, must have preceded the verbs, ofleii 
transmit their accent to the verbs they form, and inversely. 
Thus, tho noun " water" must have preceded the verb " to water,*"' 
as the verb " to correspond," must have preceded the noim " cor- 
respondent:" and *'to pursue" claims priority to •* pursuit." So 
that wc may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the rule, i» 
is seldom by chance, and generally in those words only where a 
superior law of accent takes place. 

AH dissyllables ending in ?/, our, ow, Ze, ish, cky ter, age, en, el 
as, " Cranny, labour, wHlow, wallow ;" except ** allow, avcw. 
endow, below, bestow ;" " battle, banish, cAmbric, batter, cou- 
rage, fasten, quiet ;" accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, ** Canker, butter," have tho accent 
on the fanner syllable. 
D/syi\'ll:*hh. v«rlw. termmatins \t\ a cotv*c\wTv.v\x w\<\ «,^\w^V,tw 
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** Coinpnae, escape ;" or having a di[)htbong iu the lost syllabiOf 
^s, *' Appease, reveal ;" or ending in two consonants; as, "At 
tend ;*' have the accents on the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as, " Ap- 
plause ;" except some words iu ain: as, ^^Vfllain, cfirtain 
mofintain.'' 

.Dissyllables that have two vowels^ which are separated m the 
pronunciation, have always the accent on the first syllable : af«, 
** I«ion, riot, quiet, h'ar, ruin ;" except ** create." 

Accent on Trisijllahles, 

Trisyllables formed Ly adding a termination, or prefixing a 
syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, '^ Luveliiiess, 
tenderness, contemner, v/agoner, physical, bespatter, comment- 
ing, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ou8, al^ ion : as, '* arduous, capital, 
mention," accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent tlie first syllable : 
as,^^ Countenance, continence, armament, imminent, elegant, pro* 
pagate ;" unless they are derived from words having the accent 
on the lost: as, ** Connivance, acquaintance;'* and unless the 
middle syllable has a vowel before two consonants: as, ** Pro- 
mdlgate." 

Tri ^llables ending in y, as, ** entity, specify, liberty, victory, 
sdbsidy,*' commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in re or /«, accent the first syllable : as, 
* Ijegible, theatre ;" except ** Discfple," and some Avords whicti 
have a preposition : as, '* Example, indenture." 

. Trisyllables ending in im/c, commonly accent the first syllabic, 
as, " Plenitude, habitude, rectitude." 

Trisyllables endin? in ator, have the accent on tho middle 
syllable ; ns, " Spectator, creator," &c. : except " orator, senator, 
barrator, legpfor." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diphthong, 
as, " Endeavour;*' or a vowel before two consonants ; as, ** Do- 
mestic;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on tho last syllable, aro 
commonly French: as. Acquiesce, repartee, magazfne;" or 
they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables to a 
long syllablis: as, '' Immature, overcharge." 

decent on Polysyllables. 

Polysyllables, or words of moi*e than three syllables, generally 
follow the accent of the words from which they are derived 
as, ** arrogating, continency, ]nc6ntinently, commendable, com- 
mdnicabieness." 

Words ending in cttor have the accent generally on the penvil 
timate, or last syllabic but one: as; *^E»raeii&xox^ ^"eiL^&xsst 
equivocator, prevaricator " 

Worth f^ntlinfr in le ccimmonW hnvct t\\ft i\f»c«f\X <m\ \\\^. ^^'^'^ ** 
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table: us, *'4mieab1e, dc8|jicab1e :*' unless the second syllable has 
a ▼oM'el before two consonants : as, " Cotribilstible, eond^miftble.** 

Words ending in um, ous, and ty, have their accent on th# 
antepenultimate, or last syllable but two: as, '* Salvation, vie 
corious, actfvity,'* 

Words which end in ta, to, and cal, have the accent ou the 
antepenult: as, "Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despotical." 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as complete or 
infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every lan^i^uage has its exceptions; and, in English, as in 
otiier tongues, much must be learned by example and authority. 

It may Itc further observed, that though the sylKble ou which 
the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, yet we may, 
»iid do, frequently ujake the secondary principal, and the prin- 
cipal secondary : thus, "Caravan, complaisant, violin, repartee, 
referee, privateer, domineer," may alt have the greater stress on 
the fir:4t, and the less on the Inst syllable, without any viuleni 
offence to the ear : nay, it may be asserted, tliat the principul 
accent on the first syllable of these words, and none at ail on the 
last, though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or dis- 
cordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable of these 
words would entirely derange them, and produce great harsh- 
ness and dissonance. The same observations may be applied 
to " demonstration, lamentation, provocation, navigator, propa- 
gator, alligator," and every similar word in the language. 

SECTION II. Of quantUy. 

The quantity of a syllabic is that time which is occupied 
m pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
Towel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined in pronun- 
ciation with the following letters : as, " Fall, bale, m^od, 
house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant, 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to the suc- 
ceeding letter : as, " ant, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generally requires double the tkne of a 
short one in pronouncing it : thus, ** Mate" and *' Note*' 
should be pronounced as slowly again as " Mat" and "Not" 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, '* ^mire, bold- 
ness, sinner." But to this rule there are many exceptioaa 2 asi 
* alftO, exile, giogrSne, dropire, foret&ste,** &o. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often mora 
01 . ess short, as it ends with a single consonant, or with men 
than one: as, '^ Sadly, r6bber; jmaintf m4tchle8a.*' 

Wjjen the accent Is on a semi-vowel, the tlmo of the syllable 
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cannot be lengthened in tbe same manner : ss, *' fidbble, cap- 
tain, totter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in soine measure, been considered 
under the first part of grammar, which treats of the diftbrent 
Bounds of the letters; and therefore we shall cfismiss this subject 
with a few general rules and observations. 

Ist, All vowels under the principal accent, before the termi* 
nations ta, to, and ion, preceded by a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced long : as, ** Kegalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, confu- 
sion :" except :the vowel i, which in that situation is short : as, 
'* Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition.*' The only exceptions 
to this rule seem to be ** Discretion, battalion, gladiator, nation- 
al, and rational.** 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the terminations iH 
and f f^, are pronounced long: as, *' Deity, fiiety, s))ontaneity.^ 
But if one consonant precedes these terminations, every pre- 
ceding accented vowel is short ; except tc, and the a In *< sftarei- 
ty," and *' rarity ;" as, ** Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity;— 
impunity.** Even if before two consonants contracts itself: aa, 
••Curvity, tocitumity,** &c. 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termina- 
tions tc and teal, preceded by a single consonant, are pronounced 
abort ; thus, '^ Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, bannonic,** have the 
vowel short ; while ^ 'Tunic, runic, cubic,** have the accented 
vowel lonj^: and ** Fanatical, poetical, levitical, canonical,** have 
the vowelshort ; but *' Cubical, musical,'* &c. have the u long* 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, wSth 
the following terminations, is always pronounced short. 

loqny ; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

9trophe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracj, 

mtttr ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony, 

gonal ; as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, a.stronomy. 

ftrou9 ; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

Jluous ; as, superfhious. paihy ; as, antipathy 

fluent ; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be agreeable 
to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of time in utterance, 
greatly depends on a due attention to the accent; it is absolutely 
necessary for every {lerson who would attain a just and ]»le&sitig 
delivery, to be master of that point. See ihia Etclion in l&e Octave 
GramnMr,* 

SECTION in. Of EmphoM. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of Toice, 

by which we distingtush some word or words on which we 

■design to lay particular stress, and to show how they aflect 

the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the ecd^hatk. ^c^'v&a. 

must be distinguished by a ptxticuXaT toae <A '^ov^^^^s^'*^ 

MS by a greater atrenu. 
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Ov tlie right management of the emphasii depends the life of 
pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not 
only will discourse be rendered heavy and lifeless, hut the mean 
ing of\en led ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we 
shall pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To give a 
rommon instance: such a simple question as this, "Do you ride 
to town to-day ?*' is capable of no fewer than four different ac 
ceptations, according as the emphasis is difierently placed ob 
the words. If it be pronounced thus : *' Do you ride to tpwn 
to-day ?*' the answer may naturally be, "No, we.send a servant 
in our stead." If thus : " Do you ride to town to-day ?" answer. 
** No, we intend to walk." " Do you ride to town to-day ?" " Noi 
we ride into the country." ** Do you ride to town to-day V 
" No, but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, in solemn dis- 
course, the whole force and beauty of an expression often dejiend 
on the emphatic word ; and we may present to the hearers quitp 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis 
differently. In the following words of our Saviour, observe is 
what different lights the thought is placed, according as the 
words are pronounced. " Judas, betrayest thou the son of mav 
with a kiss ?" '* Betraytst thou," makes the reproach turn op 
the infamy of treachery. " Betrayest ^Aiou," makes it rest upoi 
Judas's connexion with his master. " Betrayest thou the son 0/ 
tnan,^^ rests it upon our Saviour*s personal character and emi 
nence. " Betrayest thou the son of man vnth a kiss ?" turns k 
upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to th» 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on tha-word that asks a question 
as, " fVho said so ?" " When will he come ?" ** mat shall I do ?" 
*' fV hither BhaU I go ?" ** JVhy dost thou weep ?" And when twf 
words are set in contrast, or in opposition to one another, they 
are both emphatic ; as, " He is the tyrant, not the father, of his 
people ;" " His subjects /ear him, but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost 
every word is emphatical : as, *' Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, 
woods, and plains :" or, as that pathetic expostulation in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die !" In the latter short 
sentence, every word is emphatical ; and on which ever word 
we lay the emphasis, whether on the first, second, tliird, or 
fourth, it strikes out a difierent sense, and opens a new subject 
of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and makes 
It more distinguished by the car than the rest ; so emphasis en 
nobles the word to which it belongs, and presents it in a stronger 
fight to the understanding. Were there no accents, words would 
be resolved into their original syllables: were there no emphasis, 
sentences would be resolved into their original words ; and, in 
this case, the hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of 
making out the words, and afVerwacda, Xhe\t tafi«&\xv^. 
Einphnais is of two kinds, simple and cowwkXex. ^vvov^^^^Vij^ 
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It serves to poim out only the plain meaning of any proposition 
complex, when,i>cside8 the meaning, it marks also some affection 
or emotion of the mind ; or gives a meaning to words, ^vhich 
they would not hav« in their usual acceptation. In the former 
case, emphasis is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with 
little or no change of tone; when it is complex, hesides force, 
there is always 8U})eradded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple empha- 
sis: "And Nathan said to David, Tliou art the man.'* The 
emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the meaning of the 
speaker. But in the sentence which f(dlows, we perceive an 
amotion of the 6i>eak«r superadded to the simple meaning : ** Why 
will ye die !" 

As the emphasis oflen falls on words in different parts of the 
same sentence, so it is frerpientiy reqnired to be continued, with 
a little variation, on two, and sometimes three words together. 
The following sentence exemplifies 1)oth the parts of this posi- 
tion : " If you seek to make one ric/i, study not to increase his 
wtwrts^ but to ^minish his desires,^^ Emphasis may be further 
distinguished, into the weaker and the stronger emphasis. In 
the sentence, *^ Exercise and tem])ei*ance strengthen the con- 
stitution ;" we perceive more force on the word strengthen^ than 
on any other; thougli it is not equal to the stress which we 
apply to tne word indifferent, in the following sentence : ** Exer- 
cise and temperance strengthen even an tn<f{/feren( constitution/' 
It is also proper to remark, that the words exercisn^ iemperanct^ 
tonstiiution, in the last example but one, are pronounced wilh 
greater force, than the particles and and the ; and yet those words 
cannot properly be called emphatical : for the stress that is laid 
on them, is no more than sufficient to convey distinctly the mean- 
ing of each word. — From these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, pre- 
positions, &.C. are, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; 
that the substantives, verbs, and more significant words, ar<> 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the emphatical words, 
those which mark the meaning of a phrase, are pronounced with 
peculiar stress and energy, though Taried according to the 
degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in 
words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these words 
sre ranged in sentences ; the long being changed into short, the 
short into long, according to the importance of the words with 
regard to meaning : and as it is by emphasis only, that the mean- 
ing can be pointed out, emphasis must be tlie regulator of ths 
^antity. A few examples will make this fioint very evident 
Pleased thoA sh^lt hear — and learn the secret power, &e. 
PleasM thfiQ shalt hear — and thou aldue ^^\\ V«^t — 
PteasM thaa shftit h«ar^-in npine fvC tVMTU «>i'Si\x.\!K«tt^^ — 
f^wwW tfrdu sl«tt fie&f— though nol\»e\ib\^\V«ft tt&t— 
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In the first of these iDstances, the words vUtiS^d and A^or, be 
ing equally empbatical, are both long; whilst the two interme- 
diate words, ihdu and shalt, being rapidly pasBod over, as the 
sense demands, are reduced to a short quantity. 

In the second instance, the word ihou by being the most im 
portnnt, obtains the chief, or rather the solo emphasis ; and thus, 
It is not only restored to its natural long quantity, but obtains 
from emphasis a still greater degree of length, than when. pro- 
nounced in its separate state. This greater degree of length, 
aS compensated by the diminution of quantity in the words jdeoi^d 
and hear^ Avhich are sounded shorter than in the preceding in- 
stance. The word sJiall still continues siiort. Here we may 
also observe, tliat thougli thou is long in the first part of the 
verse, it becomes short when repeated in the second, on account 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the word a/one, which 
follows it. 

Ill the third instance, the word shall having the emphasis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to pro- 
long the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, yet in 
this, as in all similar instances, the additional quantity is to be 
made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned to the importance 
of the word. In this instance, we may also observe, that the 
word shalt^ repeated in the second part of the line, is reduced 
again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hear placed in opposition to 
the word behold^ in the latter part of the line, obtains from the 
•ense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate length. The words 
thou and shalt, are again reduced to short quantities ; and the 
word phased lends some of the time which it possessed, to the 
more important word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of oui 
syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — ^To observe a 
due measurement of time, on all occasions, is doubtless very 
difiScult ; but by instruction, attention, and practice, the difficulty 
may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and sylla- 
bles, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the accent. This is 
demonstrable from the following examples. 

*' He shall increase, but I shall decrease." '' There is a difier* 
ence between giving and ^/^rgiving." " In this species of com- 
position, j)/ausibilicy is much more essential than probability." In 
these examples, the emphasis requires the accent to be placed on 
ityllables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of tlie emphasis, 
the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to be given, is, 
that the speaker or reader study to attain a just conception of the 
force and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise 
of good sense and attention. It is far from being an inconsidera- 
ble attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
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mste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from 
judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the feelings of otheni. 
There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to 
caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphattcal 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the use of 
them, that we can give them any weight* If they recUr too pfien ; if 
a speaker or reader attempts to render every thing which he ex* 
presses of high importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, 
we soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages 
9f a book with Italic characters, which, as to. the eflect, is jusi the 
same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION IV. Of Pauses. 
Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total ces- 
sation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in nianj 
cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the hearer 
To the speaker, that he may take breath, without which he can 
not proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, by these temporary 
rests, relieve the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soo)7 
tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear also may 
be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure 
from a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have 
Bufiicient time to mark the distinction of sentences, and their se- 
veral members. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses; and 
next, such as mark the distinctions of tlie sense. An emphatical 
pause is made, after something has been said of peculiar moment, 
and on which we desire to fix the hearer^s attention. Sometimes, 
before such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this na 
ture. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis 
and are subject to the same rules; especially to the caution just 
now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as they 
excite uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, i' 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to such ex 
pectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, U 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allov 
the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper and del^icate ad 
justment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and difRcult ar 
tides of delivery. In all reading, and public speaking, the mtif 
nagement of the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not " 
oblige us to divide words from one another. Which have so li 
mate a connexion, tliat they ought to be pronounced with th 
same breath, and without the least separation. Many sentences 
are miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, 
by the divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, 
avery one, while he is speaking or reading, should be very care 
fill tc provide a full supply of breath for what he is to uttev. Ulsk 
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a great mistake to imagine, that the breatli mutt be drawn o«ly 
at tlie end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the ])enod, when the voice 
is only suspemleu for a mon.ent ; and, by this management, one 
may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest 
sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in readings and public discourse, must be formed upon 
the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible 
conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner which we 
acquire, from reading books according to the common punctua 
tion. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the {>oints used 
in printing; for these are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanicml attention to these 
restiug-piaces has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by lead- 
ing tiie reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform ca 
dcnce at every period. The primary use of ])oints is, to assist the 
reader in discerning the grammatical construction ; and it is only 
as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only 
be made in the right plaee, but also accompanied with a projier 
tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated ; 
much more than by the length of thnm, which can seldom bt 
exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and simple sus- 
pension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadenor 
in the voice is required ; and sometimes that {peculiar tone an*t 
cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the manner 
in which nature teaclies us to speak, when engaged in real and 
earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause sliould be used 
when the sense is incomplete; and the closing pause, when it is 
finished. But there are phrases; in which, though the sense is 
not completed, the voice takes the closing, rather than the sus- 
pending pause ; and others, in which the sentence finishes by the 
pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall of the 
voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uniformly finish a 
sentence. Nothing is more destructive of propriety and energy 
tban this habit. The tones and inflections of the voice at the 
dose o:T a sentence, ought to be diversified, according to the 
general nature of tiio discourse, and the particular construc- 
tion and meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and es- 
^7|V;icially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner in 
which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversa- 
■ tlon, will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sen- 
tences are so constructed, that the last words require a stronger 
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^latica], an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is finislietli 
will be proper. And in pa^ ictic pieces, especially those of tlie 
plaintive, tender, or solemn ki.id, the tone of the passion will of- 
ten require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best me- 
thod of correcting a uniform cadence, is frecjuently to read selea 
ientenceSf iu which the style is pointed, and in which anti(hese$ 
are frequently introduced: and argumentative pieces, or such as 
abound with interrogativcs, or earnest exclamation. 

SECTION V. Of Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses; 
consisting in tiie modulation of tlie voice, the notes or van* 
ations of sound which we employ in the expression of our 
lentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a degree 
of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called 
affect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole oi 
a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, 
that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a continual state 
of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the different effects which 
those ideas produce in the speaker. Now the end of such com« 
Aiunication being, not merely to lay open the ideas, but also the 
different feelings which they excite in him who utters them, 
there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings; 
as words uttered in a monotonous manner, can represent only a 
•imiiar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion. 
As the communication of those internal feelings, was of much 
more consequence in our social intercourse, than the mere con- 
veyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that 
conveyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion, to 
man ; but impressed it himself upon our nature in the same man- 
ner as he has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; 
all of which express their various feelings, by various tones. 
Ours indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high 
degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has 
not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be ex- 
pressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these tones, that the 
life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over Saul 
and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has been said 
on this subject. 'The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish 
It not in the streets of Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philis- 
tines rejoice ; lest the daughlers of the unc\icMt£i!cvsA^ Vcwxvcw'^v. 
Yo mountains of Gilboa, let there be bo AeNf^xiot x^vcv\i^wv«»a^ 
Dor £eld3 of oifennga ; for there ihe eVv\«iV\ cit vXvsi wv^^vj >hi»^ 
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rilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as though h« bad not beet 
amiinted with oil !" The first of these divisioiM exf^resses sorrow 
«Hd latnetftation ; therefore the note is loxir. The next contaim 
Aspiritoil ronimuntl, and should be pronounced innch higb«r. 
Till! oth«)r sentence, in which he inaices a pathetic address to thct 
iHomitainj where his friends were slain, tnust be expressed in a 
iioie qtihe dtiferent from the two former; not so low es the first, 
nor so hiL''h as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotionss is not so 
difficult to be attained, as most readers seiiui to imagine. If we 
enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as well as into 
the meaning of his words, wc shall not foil to deliver tbe wordf 
in properly varied tones. F^or there are lew people, who speak 
English without a provincial tone, that have not an accurate use 
of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments 
in earnest discoun*c : and the reason that they have not tbe same 
use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in wbich th« 
art of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, natural, e> 
f»res8ive tones of speech, are suppressed, and a few artificial, 
unmeaning, reading notes, are substitutcil for rhcm. 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to tbe torn 
and language of emotions, we must be understood to do it wifh 
|H*oper limitation. Moderation is necessai*y in this piojiit, as R 
is in other things. For when reading becomes strictly imitative, 
it assumes a theatrical manner, and must be highly inipro|>er, as 
well as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which, on all occaeions, ais 
Vidispensable. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF VERSIFICATlO.yr. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read poetical 
composition, it seems necessary to give the student some idea of 
that part of grammar, which explains the principles of versifi- 
cation ; that, in reading poetry, he may l>e the better able to 
judge of its correctness, and relish its beauties. When this livelpr 
mode of exhibiting nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste* it 
is often found to be highly interesting and itiirtructive. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number 
and va/iety of syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of ob« 
verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
ihall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FSET. 

A certain nutnlier of syllables connected, form a foot. They 
Mte call ed jMf because it is by their aid \h%\ Ww ^^kA^^^^^Vi were. 
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fCeps along through tha verse, in a measured fmee ; and it is 
nece^ary that the eyiiablee which mark thia regular movement 
of the voice, shouk^ in some manner, be distinguished from th« 
others. This distinction was made among the ancient Romans. 
by dividing their syllabics into long and short, and ascertaining 
:heir quantity by an exact proportion of time in sounding them ; 
ilie long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long syllables, 
heing thus the more important, marked the movement. In Eng 
lish, syllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; and the 
accented syllables being as strongly distinguished from the unac* 
ocntod, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are cipiaUy 
capable of marking the movement, and pointing out the regular 
fMK^s of th« voice, as the long syllables were by their quantity, 
^mnn^ the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they ar© 
exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and have the same 
last quantity in their syllables. So that, in this respect, we have 
il) that the ancients had, and something which they had not 
\V«i have in fact duplicates of each foot,yei with such a diifercnce, 
a^ to fit them for different purposes, to l)e applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; and it 
IS t>[K)n the knowledge and right application of these powers, 
that the pleasure and effect of numl>ers chiefly depend. 

All leettised in fmetry consist either of two, or of three sylla- 
bles; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and 
four of three, as follows : " 

DISSTLLABLK. TRISTLLABIiE. 

' A Trochee - w A I>«ictyl - w w 

An Iambus w - An Amphibrar.h w - w 

A Spondee - - An AnapeaaC v/ ^ - 

A Pyrrhic w w A Tribrach www 

A Trochee has the first svllable accented, and the last unae 
ented: as, " Hateful, pettish.'* 

An Iambus has the ^rst syllable imaecented* and the last ac- 
-^ntcd : as, " Betray, consi'st." 

A Spondee ha^ both the words or syllaldes accented : as, ** The 
pale mOGn." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syHaMes unaccented : as, 
»* on the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented : as, ^ Lftbourer, possible**' 

An Ajoiphibracb has the first and last syllabfes unaccented : 
and the middle one accented : as, "Delightful, domestic.*' 

An Auapeest has the two fh-st syllables unaccented, and die 
last accented : as, " CdntravSne, acqaiesce.'* 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, '*NOm£r&bM^ 
eGnquerable.** 

Some of these feet may be denoimimx^^ prw^^aX ^^!«x\ ^» 
pieces of poetry may be wholly^ or cVdelVy fotm^A ot ^k^j ^"^ va««». 
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.Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Aotpnsti Tim 
withers iiiov be termed ttcondary feet ; because thtsir chief «se u 
tu diversify the numbers, and to improve the Terse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, according 
to the number of feet or syllables of which they are composed. 

1 The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of ao 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 

Dlsd&ining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting, 
We have no poem of this measure, hut it ma^ be met with in 
stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, comcides with the 
Amphibrach. 

2 The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be continu 
ad through anv great number of lines. It consists of <too Iambuses 

What pl&ce IS here ! 

What scenes appear ! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syllable ; a& 

Upon & mountain 

Beside a fountain. 
8 The third form consists offeree Iambuses. 

In places far or near, * 

Or famous or obscure^ 

Where wholesome is the air, 

Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as, 

O&r hearts n5 longer languish. 

4 The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may at l?^t mf wSarj^ age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5 The fiflh species of English Iambic, consists of^ve lamboaes. 

H6w lOv'd, h6w valu'd Once, avails thee n5t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
*Ti8 all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Be wise t5-day, *t1s madness to def^r : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest forni it con 
sists of five Iambuses ; but by tiie admission of other feet, as 
Trocheesi Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. itiscapableof many varieties 
Indeed, most of the English common measures may be varied in 
the same way, as well as by the different position of their pauses 
C Tho sixth form of our Iambic is commonly cabled the Jiloh 
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The Alexandrine is sometimes introdaced into heroic rhyme, 
and when used sparingly, and with judgmentt occasions an 
agreeable variety. 

The seas sh^Il waste, thS skies Tn smOke d^cfly. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixM his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever l(ui$, thy oum MusiaJi reigns, 

7 The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, ib made 
up of seven Iambuses. 

Thd Lord descended frOm &bOve, 
And bow'd the heavens high. 
This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now brokei 
into two ; the first containing four feet, and the second three . 
When all tb^ mercies, O m^ God ! 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, Vm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even syl- 
lables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, more 
melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1 The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tomult cease. 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on 
terious occasions. 

2 The second English form of the Trochaio consists of two 
feel ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 
serious purpose. 

On the mOunt&in 

By a fountain. 
It sometimes contains two fbot or trooheest with an additional 
fong syllable : as, 

in the days 6f fild 

Fables plainly told. 

8 The third species consists of ffiret trochees : as^ 

When 6ur hearts ^re mOumTng : 
ar of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : at. 
Restless mortals toil fbr nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, trr ; 
There you cannot seek in yam ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four tTOcb»«a^ 
Round us rOars the tempest X^u^et. 
This fbrm may take an additional l^yaf^ «;^\\b3EAid^ «a i^^^% 
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IdlS ftiUr dinner In his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fain 
But this measure is very uncommon. 

5 The fifth Trochaic species Is likewise uncommon. It is 
composed of Jive trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride In ch&ri5t8, 
AH that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6 The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of nt 
trochees: as, 

On SL mountain, stretcli*d h^neath & hoarf wTlI6w 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. ^ 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language 
admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed on 
the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncomnx>n, we shall 
gtye only one example of one species of It: 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPiESTIC verses are divided into several species. 

1 The shortest anapaestic verse must be a ^ingie anapaest: as, 
But in vain. 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the stren 
of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might make a 
trochaic. And tlierefore the first and simplest form of our ge« 
Quine Anapaestic verse, is made up of two Anapaests: as. 
But his courage ^gkn fail. 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Th^n his courage ^g^n fsM him, 
For no arts could avail him. 
9 The second species consists of thrte Anapaests. '^ • «,. 

O ye wOods, spread your branches apace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fiy ; 
would hide with the beasts of the chaee ; 
I would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in scr 
iemn and cheerful subjects. 

3 The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of fow 
Anapaests. 

Miy I gOv^m m^ passions with absdlute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 
On the warm cheek Of youth, smiles and roses ire blending. 
The preceding are the different kinds of the principal feet, la 
their more simple forms. They are capable of numerous varia- 
tionSf by the intermixture of thoae teeX V\\\i fiaftb other ; rnd bv 
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We have ohserved, that English verse 19 composed of feef 
formed hy accent ; and that when the acceiH fails pn vowels, thu 
^eet are equivalent to those formed by quantity* Tliat the stu- 
dent may clearly perceive this difTerepce, wc» shall produce a 
«])ecimen of each kind. 

O'dr h€a[w 6f rains stalk'd tb^ state/jr hind. 
Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second sylla* 
ble. In the following line, we sMl find the same Iambic move- 
• ment, but formed by accent om consonants, except the last syl- 
lable. 

Then rilstling, crack/ing, crashing thilnder down. 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is compensated 
by a short pause, at the end of feach word to which they belong. 
We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is va- 
ried and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into iti 
composition. 

Murmuring, and wJtn him fled the shades of night. 
The first foot here ^ a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many & frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

Inniimftrable before th' Almiglity*s throne. 
IIen>, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

'S^e th^ bold yOutli strain up the threatening stSep. 
In' this Vne, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genuiiw 
Spondee by quantity ; the tnird a Spondee by accent. 

In tte following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second • 
Spon^lee. 

That on w6ak wfngs from far pursues your flight. 
From the preceding view of English versification, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we are 
not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, in our he- 
roic measure, but wo have, as before observed, duplicates of 
each, agreeing in mov\}ment, though differing in measure,* and 
which make diflerent impressions on the ear ; an opulence pe- 
culiar to our language, and which may be the source of a bound 
less variety. 

Of Poetical Pausts, 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one tor me- 
lody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former Biay be 
called senttnital, the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us by tbt 
name of stops, ana which have names given them ; as the comma, 
semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the ^naZ pause, 
and the casural pause. These sometimes coincide with the sen- 
tential pause, sometimes have an independent state, that is, exist 
where there is no stop in the sense. 

* Movenient and measure are thus di&tVn^u\«hcd. JVIoticmcixX v»>.Yt»sii«^^^B« 
pro^asive order of sounds, whether fro\n Utow^ Xq NweaV.,\t«KvNow"^\^^fiww>~ 
Mme€9tna. Masure signifies the proponioa oft:\me,bo\\i vawiwa^***^'^*'^"**' 
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The film.} \musfi lakea place at the end of tiie line, cloMt tlie 
verse, and iinirks the measure : tlie cieBural diviiles it into e(|ual 
or unequal jiaitg. 

The final PAUse pres^ves the melody, without interfering with 
(he uense. For tKe puuce itself perfectly marks the liouud of tlie 
metre ; and being inude oiA^ by a 8us|>en8ion of the voice, not by 
any change of note, h can never affect the sense. This is not 
the only advantage gaiiied to lumbers, by this final pause or stop 
of 8us|)ension. It also prevents \|iat monotony, that sameness of • 
note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is 
disgusting to a delicate ear. For n% this final pause has no pe- 
culiar note of its own, but always takes. that which belongs to the 
preceding word, it changes com^nually with the matter, and is 
as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, o^ many t^ccasions, marks tire 
difference between prose and verse ; txhich will be evident from 
the following arrangement of a few poetical lin«s. 

" Of man*s first disobedience, and the f^nt of \liat forbidden 
tree, whose mortal taste brought death into^the world, and all 
our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater mi^i restore us, and 
regain the blissful scat, sing heavenly muse !" ., 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that diis was 
verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By properjy adjusting 
the final pause,we shall restore the passage to its true stue of wrse 
Of man's first disobedience, and tlie fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste x 

Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 
These examples show the necessity of reading blank verse, id 
Mich a manner, as to mnke every line sensible to the ear ; for 
what is the use of melody, or for what end has the poet com|>osed 
m verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by 
omitting the final pause ; and degrade them, by our pronuncia- 
t*on, into mere piose ? 

The Coesura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable 
of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot : as. 
The silver e^Y* in shining volumes roUM, 
The yellow carp'' in scales bedroppM with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: as, 
Round broken columns"' clasping ivy twin'd. 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth svllable, or at the end of the third foot : as. 
Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplor'd. 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A line may be divided into three {lortions, by two caesuras: ai 
Outstretched he lay" on the co\A ^tovLxv^" ^ti^ ^^f' 
Looked uo to heaven. 
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There is another mode of dividing lines, well luited to tlM na- 
ture of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, which divide th« 
fine into four pauses. This semi-pause maybe called a ^mt-ca;«icra 
The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads'' but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody i Harmony^ and Erpression. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, the con- 
to-.ituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more particularly 
rt^ir use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great objects 
of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing effect pro- 
duced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the constituent 
Suns of verse, according to the laws of measure and movement, 
y harmony, an effect produced by an action of the mind, in com- 
paring the different members of a verse with each other, and 
perceiving a due and beautiful proportion between them. By 
expression, such a choice and arrangement of the constituent 
parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illustrate the thought o» 
the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versification, 
both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses comjiosed 
in all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable portion 
of melody is found in each of them, though in different degrees. 
Verses made up of pure Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and cs&sural pauses contribute to melody, cannot 
be doubted by any person who reviews the instances which wd 
have already given of those pauses. To form lines of the first 
melody, the cassura must be at the end of the second, or of the 
third foot, or in the middle of the thu'd. 

Sd, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; but 
as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is always in 
the same places, that is, on every second syllable, sucb ^ unifor- 
mity would disgust the ear in a long succession ; and tu^refore 
such changes were sought for, as might introduce the pleasure 
of variety, without prejudice to melody ; or which might even 
contribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the introduc 
tion of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic verse: as, 
F&vours to none, to all she smiles Extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once ofiends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remaining 
t^et are in the Iambic movement. In the following line of tliA 
iS&me movement, the fourth foot la aTtoc^\v^^. 

All th6se 6ur notions vStin, sees «lu(V Oiex\^^»* , ,^^ 

Fhe next change admitted for tVve stiVl^^ o^ NW»V|^^v3as^ 
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(iCcjtKlice to melody, is the iutermixture of Pyrrhics and Sfion- 
ilees ; in wliich, two impressions in the one foot make up for the 
want of one in the other ; and two long syllables comfiensate 
two short ones, so as to make the sum of the quantity ot the two 
feet, equal to two Iambics, 

On the {rr€en bftnk t5 look 1nt5 the cl6ar 
Smooth lake th&t t6 me segm'd another sky. 

Stood raPd stood vast, infinitude conftn'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many si b&rd had chaunted many & dSLy. 

In this line, w^e find that two of the feet are amphibraclis ; and 
three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the melody 
of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more important 
effice, that of being thechief source of harmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of the 
uesura, arises from comparing two members of the same line 
with each other, divided in die manner to be seen in the in- 
stances before mentioned ; because the beauty of proportion in 
the membersi according to each of these divisions, is founded in 
nature ; being as one to two — two to three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of a cou 
plot, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth^^ strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush through the thickets^^ down the valleys sweep 

Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of the 
second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in the last line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads'^ with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back^^ beneath the flying steed. 
Id this couplet, the Caesura is at the end of the third foot, in 
ttie first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing a 
greater number of lines, and observing the relative proportion of 
die couplets to each other, in point of similarity and diversity, as ! 
Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch's^^ and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays.'' Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs^' and open all your shades 
Not half so swiiV' the trembling doves can ny. 
When the fierce eagle*^ cleaves the liquid sky 5 
Not half so swiflly'' the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds'' he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned by 

tlie different seats of the three caesuras, may be the source of a 

great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest melody 

l*b)s is still increased by the introduction of two cirsuras, an<t 

much more by that of sem\-pa\ises. TVv^ «.«im\-\kt)X\'&^* doable 

every where the terms of compansoiv; «\N«i a tcvw^ ^\^'Cvtv^\N\«v 
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eoent, and an aiia|iler fjoepe €or diversity and equality, tliop«» 
oources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms^ in the sua^^ refresheaT in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars'' and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all lile" extends' through ail exteot. 
Spreads' undivided" operates^ unspent. * 

3d, The last object in versification regards expression. * 
. When men express their sentiments by words, they naturally 
fall into that sort of movement of the voice, wliich is consonant te 
that produced hy the emotion in the mind ; and the Dactylic or 
Anapaestic, tiie Trochaic, lam^bic, or Spondaic, prevails even in 
common discourse, according to the different nature of the sen- 
timents expressed. To imitate nature, tlierefore, the poet, in 
arranging his words in the artificial composition of verse, must 
take care to make ifio movement correspond to the sentiment, 
hy the proper use of the several kinds of feet: and this is th« 
first and most genei*al source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may be 
peculiarly expressive of particular operations and sentiments, 
will sufficiently appear to tlie learner, by a few select examples 
■under eacii of those heads. 

In the foHowing instance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
•shown hy an uncommon succession of long syllables, which de- 
tain us v^ survey the huge ar<*ii fiend, tn his fixed posture. 
So stretched oQt hOge in length the ftrch fiend i&y. 
The next example affords instances of the power of a Trochee 
6egiiining a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

and sheer within 

LTghts 8n his (feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Le&ps o*€r th§ fence with e&se Into the fbld. 
The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the act o 
lighting : the Iambus thai follows, fixes him — " Lights dn his ffeet.** 
The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes us 
•ee the wolf—** leap o'er thS fence." — ^But as the mere act ol 
leaping over the ronce, is not the only circumstance to be 
<ittended to, but also the facility with which it is done, this is 
«trongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which follows — 
" with fiase.^ — itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic 
preceding the last foot— ^ Into the fbld.^' — which indeed carries 
the w<^— " with ease int6 the (bid.** 

The following instances show the effects produced by cassuras, 
-so placed as to divide the line into very unequal portions: such 
as that afler the first, and before the last semipede. 

ihus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or tlie sweet approach of even or mom. 
Here the caesura after the first semipede Dayy stops va ilimbil 
|)ectedly, and forcibly impresses the mmgrnarnxk ■'itwi^QM^^IJw^ 
of the Aiithor'a loss, the loss of «\(;ViU 
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No sooner had th** Almighty ceased, hot rit 

The multitude of angels, with a ahout 

Loud'' as from numbers without number^' sweet 

As from blest voices uttering joy.— ^ 

There is something very striking in this uncommon caesura^ 

which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the impovtance of 

a partieolar word. 
We shall doeethe subject, with an example containing the nnite^ 

powers of many of the principfes which have been explained 
Pire wSs the t6ss1ng*' d€ep the grOans^ Dfispair''' 
Tended the sTck'^ busiest from coiich to tod^h" 
And Ov£r th£m triumphant deilth^' his d&rt^ 
8hook'' bOt delfty'd t& strike. 
Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, anr 

taken from ** Sheridan's Art of Reading ;*' to which book the 

Compiler refers the ingenie«H student, for more extensive infor 

roation on the subject. 



PUNCTUATION* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentencedy o? parts of sentences, by points or stops^ foi 
the purpose of marking the different pauses which the 
sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semico^ 
Ion, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon,, double 
that of the semicolon ; and the Period, double that of the 
colon. 

The precise qnantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 
. defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The same 
eomiK)8ition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; btod 
the proportion between the pauses should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application 9! 
the points^ we mast distinguish between an- imperfkct phmse^ a 
nmph sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not amount 
to a proposition or sentence : asj ** Therefore ; in haste ;* Studi- 
ous of praise.'* 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one iinite verb, 
expressed or impfied : as, " Temperance preserves health.** 

A compound sentence has more than one snbject, or one finite 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the seuse, and the pronuiiciation o^ 
a. sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed under the part oj^Syn* 
atx, or ofProeody. The nature of the subject, its extent and importance, awr 

iAtf^rammat/ca/ Knowledge which *t presa^^i^QimYVvaai^VMluflA^us to nafce ir» 

dituact and- sabeequent article. 
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verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists of two or 
more simple sentences connected to||^ber: as, ** Good nature 
mends and beautifies all objects;'' '* Virtue refines the affections 
but vice debases tbeiB." 

in a sentence, the subject and the verb, or eithOT of them 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, cbei:>bject, the 
eud, the circumstance of timo, place, manner, and tl«e like : and 
the subject or verb may be either immediately connected with 
tbeniv or mediately ; that is, by being connected with something 
which is connected with some other, and soon : as, ^The mind 
unoccupied with useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of tr 
Acs and follies." 

Members of senteBces may be divided into simple nmd com 
|NMind members^ See page 96. 

CHAPTER I. Of the Comma. 
The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con 
^niction, require a pause between tliem. 

Rule L With respect to a simple sentence, the several words 
af which it consists have so near a relation to each other, that, in 
general, no points are requisite, except a full stop at the enc^ 
of it : as, '* Tae fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdoin.** 
^ Every part of matter swarms witli living creatures.'* 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and thii 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may 
admit of a pause immediately before the verb : as, '* The good 
caste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect the oijlti 
vAtion of tlie English language :" '^ To be totally indifferent vo 
liaise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

Rule IL When the connexion of the different parts of a sii<j- 
fie sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma is 
tttually introduced befora tbe beginning, and at the end of this 
phrase : as, '^ T remember, toiih gratitude, his goodness to me :*' 
' His work is, in many respects, very imperfect. It is, therefom, 
lot much approved." But when those interruptions are slight and 
uniniportant, the comma is better omitted: as, *' Flattery is cer- 
tainly pernicious ;" ^ There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.'* 
In the generality of compound sentences, there is fVequent oc- 
^ tasion for commas. This will appear froia the fbllowing rules ; 
«)me of which apply to simple, as well as to compound sentences. 
Rule III, When two or more nouns occur in the same con- 
ftru^ion, they are parted by a comma : as, ** Reason, virtue, an- 
fwer one great aim :" ** The husband, wife, and children, suffer- 
ed extreioely ;"* ** They took away their fursiture, clothes, and 

» As a consTkder&hto pause in pronuDciatlon, \» T«caw»xi ^^^w****- '^ifc^a* 
Aun and the vert», a comma should be iftserVeA xo i^^novaNx.. v»>A^Tift \«>a«^ 
. J nflnwnble between the last adjective atid tY\e ivowv, uttA«i "^^^» ^^^.i]?^^ ' 
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Mtock in trade :*' <* He is alternately sapported by his fktber, hit 
uncle, and liis alder brother.** ^ 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to 
two nouns closely connected by a conjunction ? as, '^ Virtue and 
vice forin a strong contrast to each other :" ** Libertines call re- 
ligion bi|ptry or superstition ;'* " There is a natural difTerenec 
between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and folly.** 
But if the parts connected are not short, a comma may be id* 
•erted, though the eon>unction is expressed: as, '^Komances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentive£ 
jto evil ;*' ** Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, am' 
the vigour of our minds.*' 

Mule IV, Two or more adjectives belonging to the same sub 
stantive arc likewise separated by commas : as, ^ Plain, honest 
truth, wants no artificial covering ;** " David was a brave, wisi , 
and pious man ;'* ** A woman, gentle, sensible, well-educaten, 
and religious ;*' '* The most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, 
the most rational, the most affectin^f and the most lasting.** 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunction^ 
are not separated by a comma : as, " True worth is modest and 
retired ;** '* Truth is fair and artless, simple an</ sincere, imiform 
and consistent.'* ** We must be wise or foolish ; there is uo 
medium.'* 

Rult V. Two or more verl>s, having the same nominative case^ 
and immediately following one another, are also separated by 
commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in pros- 
perity :*' *^ In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request 
and discuss.'* 

Two verbs inunediately connected by a conjunction, are at 
exception to the above rule : as, ** The study of natural histoiy 
expands anc/ elevates the mind ;** *' Whether we eat or drmk, la- 
bour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles, are subject to a similar rule, and except 
tion : as, ** A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator f^ 
*' He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected ;" '^ B^ 
being admired and flattered, we are often corrupted." 

Rule yi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding out 
another, must be separated by commas : as, '^ We'are fearfullyt 
wonderfully framed ;" ^* Succe8»generally depends on acting pnh 
dently, steadily, and vigorously, m what we undertake.** 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, thej are 
not parted by the comma: as, '* Some men sin deliberately oi*^ 
presumptuously ;" '^ There is no middle state ; wo must live vi^u- 
ously or vitiou^Iy." 

Rult VIL When particif^es are followed by somelh>i>g thai 
depends on them, they are generally separated from iA« rest o( 
the sentence by a comma: as, "The king apprortngr of the phn, 

nut it tn «>v/>.^uHnn ;'* *« KfU tnlpnta fnt-metd fttr trrcai tnttrmiseS 
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RkU VliL When a conjunction is divided by a plirase or sen 
lence from the verb to wbich it belong, such intervening phrase 
oftB usually a comma at each extremity : as, ** They set out early, 
and^ before the close of the day, arrived at the destined place.** 

Rule fX. Expressions in a direct address, are separated from 
die rest of the sentence by commas : as, ^* My 9on, give me thy 
heart ;" " I am obliged to you, myfrienda, for your manv favours.'* 

Rule X. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, 
are separated by commas from the body of the sentence : as, 
^ His father dying, he succeeded to the estate f* *' At length, their 
ministry performed, and race well run, they left the world in 
peace ;*' " To confess the truth, I was much in fault." 

Rule XT. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other 
nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illustration, 
when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by commas: as, 
** Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zea' and 
knowledge ;** '* The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in 
the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they 
are not divided : as, " Paul the apostle ;" " The emperor Anio- 
2iiuus wrote an excellent book." 

Rule XIL Simple members of sentences connected by comfia- 
ratives, are for the most part distinguished by a comma: as, *^jSs 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so doth my soul pant af- 
ter thee ;*' ** Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled 
ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma 
is, in general, better omitted: as, " How much better is it to get 
wisdom than gold !" " Mankind act ojtener from caprice than rea 
ton." 

Rule XllL When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they requure to be •distin-^ 
guished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage; without overflowing, full," 
*^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not 
only in union unth^ but in opposition (o, the views and conduci 
of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition agrees, 
is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : as, '* Many 
states were in alliance unth^ and under the protection of Rome. 

Tho same rule and restrictions must be applied when two or 
more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, *' He was com- 
posed both under the threatening, and at the approach q/* a cruel 
and lingering death ;" *' He was not only the king, but the fa- 
ther of ma people." 

Rule XIk. a remarkable expression, or a short observation, 
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RuU XV. Relative pronouns are connective wordfl, and >geiie 
rally admit a comma before them : afl» ^^ He preachcf aaUkael^ 
who Uvea a aober, righteous, and piona life ;*' ^ There 10 no cham 
in the female sex, imtc^ can supply the place of virtue.** 

fiut when two membera, or phvases, are closely connected hy 
a relative, restraining (he general notion of the antecedent to a 
particular aense, the comma should be omitted : as, ^ SelMenial 
is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" ** A man who ia of a 
detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent words that 
cAn be put togother.** In the latter example, the aaaertioa is not 
of" a man in general,'* but of ** a man who is of a detracting 
spirit ;'* and therefore they should not be separated* 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the relativt 
IS not expressed, but understood : as, ** It was from piety, wam.. 
and anamcted, that his morals derived strength.** *^ This Benti* 
laent, habitual and strong, influenced his whole conduct.** In both- 
of tlieae examples, tlie relative and verb uikich uMur, are underatoodt 
RuU XFL A simple member of a sentence, contained with- 
m another, (ft following another, must be distinguished by the 
comma : as, '* To improve time whilst we are blessed with healtk 
will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very often, while wo are 
complaiiung of the vanity, and the evils of human life, we make 
that vanity, and we increase those evils.'* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are veiy 
rlosely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, ** Revelation 
tells us how we may attain happiness.** 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, fbUowa ita governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words aboulo 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, '* It ill becomes 
good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common- depen- 
dence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by commas-r 
as, ** To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect 
the innocent, to reward the deserving, are humane and noble 
employments." 

RtUt XVIL When the verb lo &e is followed by a verb in the 
infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be made the nomi* 
native case to it, the former is generally separated from the latter 
verb, by a comma: as, " The most obvious remedv is, .to with- 
\ draw from all associations with bad men.'* " The first and most 
obvious remedy against the infection ia, to withdraw from all. 
nssociations with bad men.*' 

Rult XVIIL When adjuncts or circumstances are of impor- 
tance, and often when the natural order of them is inverted, 
they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue must be 'formed 
and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated 
exertions^" ^ Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of life, 
grow gr^)ftt and monstrous." " Our interests are interwoven by 
threadf] jiiumerable 3" " By threads lmvumera.tile> our interests 
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Ruie XJX, Where a verb is UDderstood, a comma may often 
^e properly introduced. This ia a general rule which, besidea 
compriaiog aome of the preceding rulesy will apply to many case* 
not determined by any of them : as, ** From law arises security; 
from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." In this 
example, the verb "arises" is understood before "curiosity'* 
ind " knowledge ;'* at which word^ a considerable pause is 
aecessary. 

RuU XX» The words, nay, jo, htnct^ again, Jirst, stcondty^fir 
merly, now, lastly, once more, above all, on Oie contrary, in tne nexl 
olace, in short, and all other words and phrases of the same kind," 
must generally be separated from the context by a comma : as, 
• remember thy best and first friend ; formerly, the supporter of 
Ay infancy, and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian 
•f thy youth, and the hope of tny coming yeai-s." " He feared 
^ant, aencf, he overvalued riches/' "This conduct may heal 
{he difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
'* Finally, I shall only repeat what has been often justly said." 
'* If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, riper years may be contemptible, and old 
•Age miserable. 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense of 
any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it, will^ 
it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, enable the 
Btudent to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting 
the commas. 

CHAPTER XL Of the Semicolou. 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence into two or more parts, not so closely connected as 
those which are separated by a comma, nor yet so little 
dependent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

: The Semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding mcmbei 
(if the sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but de- 
pends on the following clause : and sometimes when the sense 
of that member would be complete without the concluding one: 
as in the following instances: **As the desire of approbation, 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more 
destructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
affairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it even onjoin a 
long retreat from them." 
"Straws swim upon the surface*, V)wi\^e;iT\^\\^'a.\.^^\i«iWsso\2 
"Pbiloaopbera assert, that Nature \a uv\\m\V^^\iv\^^x q;^t% 
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tiom ; that th»i has inexhaustible treaaorefl in resenre ; that know- 
ledge will always be progreBsive ; ami that aH fiicore generationt 
will continue to make discoveries, of which we have not the 
least idea.*' 

CHAPTER flL Cy* flU CUqu. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or mon 
parts, less connected than those which are separated bj a 
semicolon; but not so independent as separate distin:t 
fentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three following caaesi 

1 When a member of a sentence is complete in itself^ but fbl- 
bwed by some supplemental remark, or further illustration at 
the subject: as, ** Nature felt her inability to extricate herself 
from the consequences of guilt: the gospel rcTeals tba plan of 
Divine interposition and aid/' '* Nature confessed some atone- 
ment to be necessary : the gospel discoTers that the necessary 
atonement is made." 

2 When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater 
pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding 
sentiment : as, '* A divine legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven ; an arlmighty governor, stretching forth his arm to punish 
or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereaAei 
(or the righteous ; and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3 The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, 
or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures giro us an amia- 
ble representation of the Deity, in these words: * God is love.* ** 

He was often heard to say : * I hyte done with the world, and 1 
am willing to leave it.' " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is aometimea 
determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not expressed ; 
as, " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness: there is no such thing in the world." ''Do not flatter 
yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is ne 
such thing in the worliL" 

CHAPTER IV. Of&e PstimL 
When a sentence is complete and independent, and not 
connected in construction with the following sentence, it 
IS marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in their 
sense and construction : as, **Fear God. Honour the king. Have 
charity towards all men." Others are independent only in their 
grammatical construction: as, ''The Supreme Being changes not, 
either in his desire to promote our happiness, or in the plan oj 
iih administration. One \ight a\wa^a b^ima u^oik ua from abo vi^ 
Oae clear and direct path is always ^nAuXo^ wxx \» 
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A period may MnM/dtaea bo tulmittcd betWMn cwo senteiiCM, 
though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative conjunction. 
For nie quaHtr ottht point does not always depend on the con- 
nective particle, but on the sense and structure of sentences : as^ 
*' Recreations^ tbon^ they msy bs of an innocent kind, require 
steady govemtnent^ to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
rince. But sueli as are of an irregular and vitious nature, are 
not to be gorerned, but to be banisSsd from every well-regulated 
mind." 

**He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of the 
world, is, of all men, the least likely lo avoid censure. For he 
draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will narrowly inspect 
liim in every part.** 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word: as 
**M. S. P. S. N,B. A.D. O. S. N. S.*' &c. , 

CHAPTER V» 0/ the Ikuh, JVbCet «/ Ailerrosgnhsti and 



TKe Dash. 

Thb Dasb^ though often used improperly by hasty and ineo- 
iierent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a signincant pause is re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment : 
as, *' If thou art he, so much respected once*-but,oh ! how fallen 
how degraded !** **If acting conformably to the will of our Cre- 
ator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; — if se- 
curing our own happiness ; — are objects of the highest moment: 
— then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the 
great interests of religioki and virtue." 

" Here lies the great ^False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 
Besides the points which mftrk the pauses in discourse, there 
are others, which denote a different modulation of voice, in 
correspondence to the sense. These are. 

The IntetTogation point, ? 
The Exclamation point, ! 
The Parenthens. - ( } 

bUtrrogaium» 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interh»galive 
sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, ^ Who Will ae- 
company me ?" '* Shall we always be ft-iends ?*' 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, '* Who 
adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty P" ** At whose 
command do the planets perform their constant revolutions ?*' 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which are 
not questions, but only expreiuonA ^ %A'nwn.<\^'^^ ^ ^*^ ^«n^ 
mtheremotiom 
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**How many inatonce^ have we of chaatity and azceUenoe in 
the fair sex !'* 

"With what prudence does the aon of Siraoh advise ua in tha 
choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in caaea when 
It ia only said a question has been asked, and where the wordi 
are not used as a question. '* The Cyprians asked me, why 1 
wept." To give this sentence the interrogative fbrnuit aliouU 
be expressed thus: ''The Cyprians said to me, *Why doit 
thou weep?'" 

* Exdamafum. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expresrions of sadden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invocationa or 
addresses : as, *' My friend ! this conduct amazes me !*' ^ Bless 
the Lord, O uiy soul ! and fol-get not all his benefits !'* 
*^ Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain'd,' 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd !" 
** Hear me O Lord ! for thy lovingkindness is great !'* 
It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an interro- 
gative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in which ao} 
wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer either ex 
pected or implied, may be always properly terminated by a note 
of exclamation : as, *' How much vanity in the parauita of men !" 
*' Who can sufficiently express the goodness of our Creator!'' 
'*What is more amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminatt 
as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that re* 
spect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense may re* 
quire. They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation ap* 
pears from the following examples, in which the meaning is 
signified and discriminated solely by the points. 
** What condescension !** 
* What condescension ?* 
'* How great was the sacrifice !*• 
" How great was the sacrifice ?" 

Parenthesis, 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary mfbrana 
tion, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence 
ebliquely, and which may be omitted without injuring the gnun- 
roatical construction : as, 

*' Know then this truth, (enough ibr man to know,) 

Virtue alone is happiness below." 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exak his bounty more?) for thee." 
''To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or ftfim 
letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." '* Know ye 
aotf brethren^ (for I speak to. them ih&t know the Uw,) how ihat 
ihelaw hath dominion over a man a«\oiH; i^aVvaVciTOtT 
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If tli« ilieidantal chiaae is short, of perfectly eeincidef with the 
re«t of the eenteDoe^ It it not proper to use toe parenthetical cha* 
««€cers. The following itutances ate therefore improper uset 
of the parontheiis. *' Speak you (who saw) his wonders in the 
deep.** '* Every planet (as the Creator has made notfainff in 
vain) is most probably inhabited.** *^ lie found them asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they what to 
answer him.'* 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the roiee, 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sense 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitted. It 
ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which the number 
nas, that precedes it ; and to contain that stop within the pnrea 
Ihetical marks. We must, however, except cases of Inferroga 
tion and exclamation : as, ** While they wish to pkmse, (and 
why should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable meansb" 
*' It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which 
was- borrowed from paganism." Set the Odavo Chrammorf sm 
this subjecL 

There are other characters, which are frequently made use of 
in composition, and which may be explained in this place, iriz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or shorten 
a word : as, *K« for t( is ; tho^ for though ; e'en for even ; jw^d 
forjudged. Its chief use is to show the genitive case of nouns 
as, *' A man's property ; a woman's ornament." 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word happens 
to be left out in writing, and whi<^h is inserted over tlie line. 
This mark is also called a circumsffex, when placed over a parti* 
eular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ** Eupbr&tes." 

A Hvphen, marked thus - is emploved in connecting ooir 
pounded words ; as^ ** Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, eelf-love^ 
to-morrow, mother-in-law.** 

It is also used when a word Is divided, and the former part 
written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part attho 
beginning of another. In this case, it is placed at the end of the 
first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ^ : as, ** F&ncy.'*^ The GraVe 
thus ' • as, •' Fkwmr:* 

In English the Accentual marin are chiefly used in spelling 
booKs and dlctionari^^ to-mark the syllables which require a 
particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on Idng and short syllables indiscriminately. 
In order to distinguish the one fh>m the other, some writers of 
dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, and the acuto 
on the latter, in this manner : *^ Minor, mfneral, llrely, ]ML 
rival, rfver." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long cvUal^l^ % ^Sts^"* 
as, " Rosy r** and a nmi €i» ttl'ui "" \ wi, "TOOk^^ 'Ciii^ «i*^ 
itMrk iM called a breve. 
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A Diseresis, thus marked " , eonsSsts of two points ptaeed fnret 
one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a diphtboug, and 
parts them into two syllables : as, ** Creator, coadjutor, aerial.^ 

A Section, marked thus §, is tlie division of a discourse, or 
chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph IT denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a 
sentence not connected with the foregoing. This character ii 
chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testaments. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally placed 
At the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is quoted er 
transcribed from the speaker or author m his own words ; and 
two apostrophes in their direct position, are placed at the concla 
aon: as, 

" The proper sttidy of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a sentence, which n 
to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, or a word or 
a sentence which is intended to supply some defichsncy^ or to 
rectify some mistake. 

An Index or hand fjj^ points out a remarkable passage, or 
something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or three 

Krcs, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with one 
common term, and are introduced to prevent a repetition in 
writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the readei to some note in 
.the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three aste- 
risks generally denote the omission of some letters in a word, oroi 
some bold or indelicate expression, or some defect in the manu 
script. 

jAji Ellipsis — is also used, when some letters in a word, or some 
words in a verse, are omitted : as, *' The k— g," for " the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus Q, toge- 
ther with the Setters of the Alphabet, and figures, are used aa 
references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 

Paragraphs* 

It may not be improper to insert, m this place, a few general di- 
rections respecting the division of a composition into paragraphs 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very nume- 
rous in small compass, should be separated into paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, tb( 
larger divisions ofit should be put into paragraphs. A nd 1 1 will havi 
a good effect to form the breaks, when it can properly l>e done 
at sentunents of the most weight, or that call for peculiar attention 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, sometiniei 
naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : and eaci 
of these, when of great length, wiU a^oXu tcq^u^ ^vAvivvWionsa 
their most distinctive parts. 
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several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhibiting the 
connexion of the broken parts, will §^ve oeauty and force to the 
division. iSiee the Octavo Grammar, 

Directions respecting the use of Capital Letters, 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a capi- 
tal : but as tbj^ practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or 
printing a crowded and confused appearance, it has been discon- 
tinued. It is however, very proper to begin with a capital, 

1 The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or an 
other piece of writing. 

2 The first word af^er a period ; and, if the two sentences are 
toiaUy independent^ aAer a note of interrogation or exelamation* 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, are 
tlirown into one general group ; or if tbe construction of the lit 
ter sentences depends on the former, all of them, except the first, 
may begin with a small letter : as, *' How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity? and the scomers delight in their scorn- 
ing ? and fools hate knowledge ?" *^ Alas ! how different ! yet 
liow like the same !" 

3 The appellations of the Deity : as, ^ God, Jehovah, the Al 
mighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, 
the Holy Spirit. 

4 Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers 
ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the 
Seahorse." 

5 Adjectives derived from the proper names of peaces : as 
Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.*' 

6 The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, ov 
when it is in a direct form : as, '* Always remember tliis ancient 
maxim : * Know thyself.' " " Our great Lawgiver says, • Take 
up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when a quotation is 
brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as, 
^ Solomon observes, ' that pride goes before destruction.' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7 Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books 
as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language;" ^^Thoit< 
son's Seasons ;" V RoUin's Ancient History." 

8 The first word of every line in poetry. 

9 The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capj 
cak as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, .may begi^ with capitals. 
ffhon they are remarkably empbatical, or the principal stibjeci 
of tbe composition. 
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CORTAINIXfa EULXf A9D OBSEETATIOVfl TOR AttlflVtfie TOUlfG 
FERSOftfl TO WRITE WITH FSRSFICUITT AVD ACCUEACT, T« BI 
STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE ACO.UIEXD A COMPETENT SNOW- 
tiBDOE or Eirel.l6H OAAMUAE. 



PERSPICUITY 

Ii the fimdainental quElity of style i a Quality so essential in 
ef«ry kind ofwriticiEk that for the want of it nothing can atone. 
It is not to be considered as merely a sort of negative Tirtue, or 
fireedom from deiect. It has higher merit : it is a degree of poai 
five beauty. We are pleased with an author, and conuder him 
M deserving praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching 
for bis meaning ; who carries us through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows always like a 
limpid stream, through which we see to the very bottom* 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression comistft 
of two parts : and requires attention, first* to Singlt Wwrdi amd 
Pkrcues; and then, to the Construction of Senieneeii 

PART I. 

0/ Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, unth tesptd to mgtf 

JVords and Phrases. 

These qualities ofstyle, considered with regard to words and 
phrases, require the following properties : PUEiTrf FRomiBTT* 
and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. Of Purity. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and such 
eonstructions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we 
speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are ti^en ttom 
other languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, new-coin* 
ed, or used without proper authority. All such words and 
phrases as the following, should be avoided : Qifof^ Ae; Imsl 
not^ erewhUe ; hthut; selfsame ; delicatesse, for delicacy; psHittne^ 
for politeness ; hauteur, for haughtiness ; xncumJbennenl, tonnetUy 
martyrised, for encumberance, connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity requires 
them, should never be admitted into our composition. Damn 
languages m#y need such assistance, but ours is riQt one ef these. 
A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been 
poured in upon our language. On some occasions, they gire an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they oAen 
render it stiff and afmarently forced. In general, a plain, native 
style, 18 /nore intelligible to all readers ; and, by a proper manage 
ment^ of words, it can be made as sttoiv^ ^lidi ^iLvt«CE»N« ^^ \Vv\\ 
Latiniaed Enellah* or anv foreiffn \c\\c\n\«.. 
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CHAPTER 11. Of Propriety. 

Propriety of language is the selection of sucli words as the 
*est usage has appropriated to those ideas, wliich we intend to 
«*xpress by them ; in opposition to low expressions, and to words 
and phrases which would be less significant of the ideas that we 
mean to coTivey. Style may be pure, timt is, it may be strictly 
English, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical, 
irregular expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be defi- 
cient in propriety : for the words may be ill chosen, not adapted 
to the subject, nor fully expressive of the authored sens^. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phrases, 
we must avoid low expressions ; supply words that are toanting , 
be careful not to use the same wm'd in difftrent senses ; avoid the 
injudicious use of technical phrases^ equivocal or ambiguous words, 
unintelligible expressions, and all such loords and phrases as are 
not adapted to our meaning. 

1 Avoid low expressions : such as, ** Topsy turvy, burly burly, 
pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; currying favour 
with a person ; dancing attendance on the ^reat,*' &c. 

*' Meantime the Britons, left to shifl for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
*' left to shift for ihemselveSy^ is rather a low phrase, and too much 
ill the familiar stvie to be proper in a grave treatise. 

2 Supply words that are wanting, "Arbitrary power I look 
upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a savage 
is a happier state of hfe thtin a slave at the oar :" it should have 
been, " as much as the state of a savage is happier than that of a 
slave at the oar." " He has not treated this subjett liberally, by 
the views of others as well as his own ;" " By adverting to the 
views of others," v^ould have been better. ** This generouA 
action greatly increased his former services ;" it should have 
l)een, ** greatly increased the merit of his former services." ** By 
the pleasures of the Imagination or fansy (which I aUaV use 
promiscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have 
nad the word "terms" supplied, which would have made it 
correct : " terms whi(!h I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, tliat articles and 
prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in the follow 
log instances : " How immense the difference between the piou» 
and profane !" "Death is the common lot of all ; of good men and 
bad." They should have had the article and preposition repeated 
** How immense the difference between the pious and the profane!" 
* Death is the common lot of all ; of good men and o/*bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we 
intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as distinguished 
from each other, or in contrast ; and wheu we wish that the read- 
er's attention should rest on that distinction : as, ** Our sight is 
At once Uie most delightful, and the most useful ^C^VVc^wE^^xv^^^r 

3 In the same sentence, he care/ul nol lo -uae lUt wxtw* \»w^\ft» 
/rc^uenily, nor in different senses. " Ou^ taa.^ \iw«^ «v ^\x >»««* 
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proceeds from a jtist Bufficieiicy and knowledge of the mattei 
before him, which may naturally produce some motions of hii 
head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used) in such a manner aa to 
throw obscurity over the sentence. 

** Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason than 
this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his friend.** It 
should have been, '* resembled his friend.^' 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man.: it is by 
the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the poor suppli- 
ed." In this sentence, the word ^*charity" is improperly used in two 
different senses ; for the highest benevolence, and for almsgiving 

4 Avoid the injudidoui vse of technical terms. To inform those 
who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We tacked to the 
larboard, and stood oflf to sea,'^ wouhl be expressing ourselves 
very obscurely. Technical phrases. not being in current use, 
but only the peculiar dialect of a particular class, we should nerei 
use them but when we know they will be understood. 

5 Avoid equivocal or ambig^uous words. The following sentences 
are exceptionable in this respect. "As for such animaJs as are 
morttd or noxious, we have a right to destroy them.*' ** 1 long 
lunce learned to like nothing but what you do*^ " He aimeil at 
nothing less than the crown,*' may denote either, *' Nothing was 
less aimed at by him than the crown,** or " Nothing inferior to 
the crown could satisfy his ambition." " / will have merc^, and 
not sacrifice.*' The first part of this sentence denotes, " I will 
exercise mercy ;*' whereas it is in this place employed to signify, 
" I require others to exercise it." The translation should there- 
fore have been accommodated to these different meanings. 
" Thoy were both much more ancient among the Persians, than 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equivocal. 
It serves either as a copulative to synonymous words, or as a 
disjunctive of different things. If, therefore, the student should 
not know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same |>erson, 
he will mistake the sense. *^ The rising tomb a lolly column 
boro:" ^ And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the 
tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6 Avoid unintelligible and inconMtent words or phiases. "1 
bave observed," says Steele, '* that the superiority among these 
IM)ffeebouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evidently con- 
veys no meaning. First, it is not said whose opinion, their own, 
or that of others: Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or ot 
what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true of fklse, but In gene- 
ral, '* an opinion of gallantry and fkshion,'* which contains no 
de^nite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
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tained of the rank, in point of gallantry and fashion, that each of 
them had attained." 

*' This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of humility , 
^ keeps our understanding tight about u&'* Whether the author 
had any meaning in this expression, or what it was, is not easy 
to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious Terbosity, amusing 
his reader with synonymous terms and identical propositions, 
well-turned periods, and high-sounding words » but at the same 
time, using those words so indefinitely, that the reader caa 
either affix no meaning at all to tbeia, or may a^Gx to them ahnost 
any meaning he pleases. 

** If it is asked," says a late writer, ** whence arises the haiw 
mony, or beautv of language ? what are the rubta lor obtaiuing 
it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a period sweet 
and pleasant, makes it also gracefuL A good ear is the gift of 
nature; it may be much improved, but not acquired by art. 
Whoever is possessed of it, will scarcely need dry critical pre- 
cepts to enable him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody of 
composition. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical 
symphony, magnificent figures, and that decorum which is the 
result of ail these, are unison to tlie human mind." 

The fbllowing Is a poetical example of the same nature. In 
which there is scarcely a glimpse of meanings though it was com 
posed by an eminent poeL 

From harmony, fVom heavenly harmony. 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notea it rally 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In genera], it may be said, that in wntiigil of tJiis stamp, we 
must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, that if we 
meet with little that can inform the judgment, we shall at least 
find nothing that will oifend tlie car. And pevhaps this is one 
eason that we pass over such smooth hmgitiago, without sus- 
pecting that it contains little or bo meaning. In order to writ^ 
or speak clearly and intelligibly, two things are eiyieeialljr re- 
quisite : one, that we have clear and distinet ideas of our subject ; 
and the other, that our words be approved signs of those ideas. 
That persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and 
fbeble sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of emlNu> 
rassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons of judgment, 
who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and the signification 
of their words, should sometimes write without any meaning, is, at 
first sight, matter of admiration. This, however, when further con- 
sidered, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause^ in*- 
distinctness of conception, and inattention to tJhft «iL%.^\\tv^^^^<!k\ 
wordfir. The occasions cm whicVi wo ax^ tuq«v. «c^^ ^^ «<^wftfc^ «si^ 
irrite in tbk lUUDteJUgiUe maanoir, ate tYvaxtos^o^^^^xsw^ 
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Tb^ Jir^ IB, where there is an exuberance of metaphor 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are generally dis 
posed to continue it too long, and to ])ursue it too far. 

They nrc oAen misled by a desire of flourishing on the several 
properties of a metaphor which they have ushered into tho dis- 
course, without taking the trouble to examine whether there are 
any qualities in the subject, to which those properties can, with 
justice and perspicuity, be applied. The following instance of this 
sort of writing is from an author of considerable eminencet 
** Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of tuniDg 
their view inwar'^, in order to explore the interior regions and 
recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep tliought, the 
private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as 
well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure 
elimate." A most wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult 
to trace the operations of the mind. Tiie author having deter- 
mined to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects which 
might be found in a country, without considering whether there 
lire any things in the mind properly analogous to these. Hence 
the strange parade he makes with regions and reeeises, ?u>llow co- 
vems and private aeats^ VMistes and unldemessfSj fruitful and cufti- 
vated tracts ; words which, though they have a precise meaning, as 
ipplied to country,have no definite 8ignification,as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of ou-r being apt to write unintelligibly, is 
that wherein the terras most frequently occurring, denote things 
which are of a complicated nature, and to which the mind is not 
Bufiiciently familiarised. Of these the instances are numberless) 
in every tongue ; sucii as Government, churchi state, constitution, 
power, legislature, jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writing, is, 
when the terms employed are very abstract, and consequently of 
very extensive signification. Thus the word lion is more dis- 
tinctly apprehended by the mind than the word beast^ beast than 
animal, animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those tohick are not adapted to the ideas 
wt mean to communicate ; or which are less signijicant tha7i others^ 
of those ideas, '* He feels any sorrow that can arrive at man ;" 
better " happen to man." '* The conscience of approving one's 
fielf a benefactor, is the best lecompense for being so;" it should 
have been '< conseiotiinessJ* " He firmly believed the divine pre* 
eepti ' There is not a sparrow falls to the ground,' " &c. It 
should have been *' doctrine." 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A scene 
eannot be said to enter: an odor enters ; but a scene appeows or 
vresents itself. 

"We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without 

wquir'mg Into the causes of it;" \t \a \>xo\»^t lo wiy^ that we as- 

sent to the trtilh of a propcsUion; bu\\XCMakQ\ lo yi^Via isoiii^ 
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that we assent to the heatity of an object. Acknotchdge would Lavo 
expressed the sense with propriety. 

*'The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us'a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, and aU other ideas that enter at the eye, except co- 
lours." Extension and shape can, with no propriety, be called 
ideas ; they are properties of matter. Neither is it accurate, to 
speak of any sense ^ving us a notion of ideas : our senses give 
'.18 the ideas themselves. The meaning of the sentence would 
have been proper, and much clearer, if the author had expressed 
himself thus : ^ The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us the 
id^a of extension, figure, and all tne other properties of matter^ 
^vbich are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

^ The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although he has 
what is enough for nature," is much inferior to," The covetous man 
Aever has enough ; although he has what is sttfficient for nature." 

" A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a ge* 
neral remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thus ; " A 
traveller remarks,^^ &c. ; "A general observeSy*^ &c. "This mea- 
sure enlcirged his school, and obliged him to increase the huild- 
uigs;" it should be, ^^ increased his scliool;" and ** enlarge the 
'mildings." 

'* He applied a medicine before the poison had time to work *" 
etter thus: '* He applied an antidote^*^ &c. 

*' The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws out its 
bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;" better, '^ throws out 
Its malignant qualities." 

*• I will go except I should be ill ;" ** T saw them all unless two 
or three :" corrected thus : '* unless I should be ill ;" " excejft two 
or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the ideas we design to communicate; or which are as 
particular and determinate in their signification, as is consistent 
ivith the nature and the scope of the discourse ; possesses great 
oeauty, and cannot fail to produce a good effect. 

CHAPTER III. Of Precision. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with respect to 
tvords and phrases. It signifies retrenching superfluities, and 
pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less 
•ban an exact copy of the person*s idea "Srho uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three re- 
spects. 1st, They may not express the idea whi^h the author in- 
•.ends, but some other which only resembles it : secondly, They 
inay express that idea, but not fully and completely; thirdly, 
They may express it, together with something more than is in- 
tended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but chiefly 
to the last. Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used may he proper ; that is, they 
may express the idea intended, and they may express it fall^ \Vs"^x 
;o be precise, signifies that they express ihol iAta aTvA-a^ \«v.wt. 

The U8& and importance of precision mo.^ >a«i ^«^^\sc<5.^^V£«c2w^coa 
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naturo of tb) human mind. It never can Yiew, clearly and dis 
tinctly, more than one object at a time. If it must look at two 
or three together, oepeciaily objects that have resemblance 
or conQexion> it finds itself confused and emboriassed* It can* 
not clearly perceive in what they agree, aiul in what Uiey differ 
Thus, were any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to 
my view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I 
should desire all his trappings to be taken off; I should reqnire 
it to be brought before mo by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the case 
with words. If, when any one would inform me of his meaniog, 
he also tells me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign 
circumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unxMcessarily va- 
rying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and makes me 
see sometimes the object itself, apd sometimes another tbing that 
is connected with it, he thereby obliges me to look on several 
objects at once, and I lose sight of the principal. lie loads the ani- 
mal he is showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it; or he brings so many of the same s{i4- 
cies before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ 
ing, that I see none of them clearlv. When an author tells mo 
of hie hero's courage in the day of battle, the expression is pre- 
cise, and I understand it fully : but if, from the desire of multiply- 
mg wordsi he shoukl praise his courage and fortitude ; at the 
moment he joins these words together, my idea begins to waver. 
He means to express one quality more strongly, but he is in truth 
expressing two * courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. 
The occasion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; and 
being led to tliink of both together, when only one of them sliould 
be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception 
of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precisioD. It is sufficient, 
on many oceasions, that we have a general view of the meaning 
The subject, perhaps, is of the known and iamiliaF kind, and we 
are in no hazard of mistaking the sense of tbb author, though 
every word which he uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of/vrectMon. A considera 
ble one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself thus: " It is to 
remove a good and orderly affection, ajid to introduce an ill or dis- 
orderly one * to commit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to 
do ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought together 
by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themselves in a 
common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to say with 
a certain copious loquacity. 

The gireat source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is 

the injudicious use of the words termed irfnonymoHs. They are 

cmJIed gyaonymous, because Hba^ a^Tee la «x^i:««iin^ one prin- 



dpal idea; but, fbr the moBt part, if not always, they express li 
w*th some diveri^y in the circmnstBiices. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning o; 
words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of attending 
with care and strictnese, to tlie exact import of words. 

Chtsiom^ ^a&it-^Custora, respects the action ; habit, the actf)r 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the sanra act 
by habit, the eiflect which that repetition produces on tlie mind 
or body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, one 
acquires a hahit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity, — Pride makes us esteem ours^ves; vanity midtes 
us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a man ia 
too proud to be vain. 

Havghiintts, disdain. — ^Haughtiness is founded on the high 
apinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the k)w o|Hnion 
we have of others. 

Only, atone.— Only, imports tliat there is no other of the saitn 
kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. An only 
«hild, is one that has neitiier brother nor sister ; a child alone, ii^ 
one who is left by itself. There is a diflferencc, therefore, in precise 
language, between these two phrases : '* Virtue only makes us 
happy ;*' and *^ Virtue alone makes iis happy." 

Hiadomy pnidenct, — Wisdom leads us to speak and act what is 
most ]iroper. Prudence^ prevents our speaking or acting im 
properly. 

EfUiref compleU. — A thing is entire, by wanting none of ics 
parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that beWsg 
to it. A man may have an entire house to himself^ and yet aot 
have one complete apartment. 

Surprised^ <uhni$ktd^ amazed, tonfwnded. — T am suriirised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am nstonislied at what is 
vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensifole ; I am 
confounded by what is shocking er terrible. 

TranquiUi^, peace, calni. — ^Tranquilltty, respects a ntuation free 
from trouble, considored in itself; peace, the same sitttation widi 
j-espect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, with regard 
to a disturbed situation going before ^or following it. A good 
laan enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with others ; asA 
calm, afler tlie storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words^ in oar 
language, whose significations approach, bat are not preciselv 
the same. The more the distinction in the meaning of suen 
wor«1s is attMided to, the more clearly and forcibly shall w» 
•peak or write^ it may not, on all occasions^ be tiecesaary to 
pay a great deal of attention to very nice distinctions ; yet tte 
tbregoing inataAccs show the utility of some general cart to 
understand the distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to preciBioxi^w^u\>3«X\s^^»>«»« ^S***^ 
Jhsf, from the desire of praning too eNoa^^^ ''«^ '^^^^^'^^"^^ 

1 
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Uiat convoy ftrecisely the same idea ; a person thoroughly con 
vensant in the propriety of the language, will always be able to 
observe somethiug that distinguishes them. As they are like 
different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can 
employ them to great advantage, by using them so as to heighten 
and complete the object which he prefients to us. He supplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the 
finishing, of the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this 
purpose, he must be attentive to the choice of his words, and 
not employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a 
period, or of rounding or diversifying his language, as if their 
signification were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the 
same time correct and exact in the choice of every word, is no 
doubt one of the highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 
Qf Perspicuity and Jlceuracv of Erpresston^ wiih respect to the 

Construeiton of Sentences, 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor very 
short : long ones require close attention to make us clearly per- 
ceive the connexion of the several parts ; and short ones are apt 
to break the sense, and weaken the connexion of thought. Yet 
occasionally they may both be used with force and propriety ; 
ma may be seen in the following sentences. 

'*Ifyou look about you, and consider the lives of others as 
vrell as your own ; if you think how few are born with honour 
•nd how many die without name or children ; how little beauty 
we see, and how few friends we hear of ; how much poverty, and 
how many diseases there are in the world ; you will fall down 
upon your knees, and instead of repining at one affliction, will 
admire so many blessings which you have received from the 
Divine hand." This is a sentence composed of several n:embers 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till the close. The following is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, inde^ 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself. *'■ I confeai 
It was want of consideration that made me an author. I wrote, 
.because it amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant 
to me to correct as to write. I published, because I was told I 
might please such as it was a credit to please.** 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, should never be allowed to 
lucc*^ one another. A long succession of either long or short 
sentences should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of eitiier of 
them when too long continued. 

. Whereas, by a proper mixture o; long and short periods, and 
of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified ; but 
Mnimation aad force are sWen to ovxr «tyle. 
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CIOUS use or TUE FIGURES OF SPEECII. 

CHAPTER I. Of the CUarnesa tf a Sentence, 

PuRfTT, propriety, and precision, in words and nhrases sepa 
Taiely considered, have already been explained, and shown to be 
tiecessary to perspicuous and accurate writing. The just rela- 
tion of sentences, and the parts of psntences, to one another, and 
Che due arrangement of the whole, are the subjects which remain 
to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a |>erfect sentence is deamess. 

Whatever leaves the mini* In any sort of suspense as to thtt 
meaning, ought to be avoided^ Obscurity arises from two causes ; 
either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong arrangement 
of them. The choice of words and phrases, as far as regards 
perspicuity, has been already considered. The disposition of 
them comes now under consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, i^ grammatical proprietj; 
But as the grammar of our language is comparatively not ex 
tensive, there may be an obscure order of words, where there is 
no transgression of any grammatical rule. The relations of words, 
or members of a period, arc, with us, ascertained only by the 
position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences Is, that 
the words or members, most clearly related, should be placed in 
the sentence as near to each other us possible, so as to make their 
tnutual relation clearly appear. It will be pro()er to product 
some instances, in order to show the importance of this rule. 

1 In the posiiion of adverbs, *^ The Romans understood liberty 
ai leasts as well as we.*' Tliese words are capable of two differem 
senses, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is laid upon 
Hbtrty, or upon ol least The words should have been thus ar 
ranged : ''The Romans understood Uberty as well, at least, as we^** 

''Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism." If 
It meant that theism is capable of nothing else besides being 
opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what the words 
literally import, through the wrong placing of the adverb only. 
It should have been, "Theism can be opposed only to polytheism 
or atheism.** 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such pleft* 
Bures a? arise originally from sight." When it is said, *^ I mean 
only such pleasures,** it maybe remarked, that the adverb only is 
not properly placed. It is not intended here to qualify the word 
nuan^ but suck pleasures ; and therefore should have been placed 
in as close connexion as possible with the word which it limits 
or qualifies. The style becomes more clear and neat, when the 
words are arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, 
I mean such pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the wotd more \^ tvqx \w\n» vt^^^^ 
place. *' There is not, perhaps, awy te«\ V^ilwvj ox ^^x^x^^ 
moiv in one piece of matter than atioxVi^t.'*^ tVi^^ \^QSti»^ «m| 
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lo kave stood thus : ''Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter 
more than in another." 

2 In the position of circumstances, and of pariieular members. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses him- 
aeUi *' Are these designs which any man, who is born a Briton, 
in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a loss, whether these words, 
^in any circumstances; in any situation," are connected with ''a 
man born in Britain, in any circumstances or situation," or with 
tliat man^s '* avowing his designs in any circumstances or situa- 
tion into which he maybe brought." '* As it is probable that the 
latter was intended, the arrangement ought to have been co«*i- 
ducted thus : '' Are these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any 
circumstances, to avow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrangement of 
circumstances. '* A great stone that I happened to find, aAer a 
long search, by the sea shore, served nie for an anchor." One 
would think that the search was confined to the sea shore ; but 
as the meaning- is, that the great stone was found by the sea 
shore, the period ought to have run thus : ** A great stone, that, 
afler a long search, I happened to find by the sea shore, served 
me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances together 
but rather to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, 
joined with the principal words on which they depend. Foi 
mstance: "What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my 
friend, sometime ago, in conversation, was not a new thought.'' 
These two circumstances, " somdime ago^^ and " in conversation^^ 
which are here put together, would have had a better effect 
disjoined, thus : '* What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, of 
mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought.'* 

Here follows an example of the wrouj? arrangement of a mem- 
ber of a sentence. *'The minister of state who grows less by 
his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestid, wifi 
always have his iealousy strong about him." Here, so far as 
ean be gathered from the arrangement, it is doubtful whether the 
object introduced, by way of simile, relates to what goes before, or 
to what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the following order. 
*' The minister of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will always," &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought to 
be placed as near together as possible, even when their separa* 
tion would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen in the foU 
lowing passages from Addison. " For the English are naturally 
fanciful, and very oflen disposed by that gloominess and melan- 
choly of temper which are so frequent in our nation, to many 
Wild notions and extravagancies, to which others are not so liable.** 
Hero the verb or assertion is, bv «i i^t^xv^ Vysvv^^^^^^^^stancej 
separated from the subject to Yrbicb Vt wifet^ TVaaa \m^\\Aai^ 
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been easily prevented, by placing the cireuaistaDf>o Wf»«a^ha 
▼erb, thus : ** For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in 
our nation, arro often disposed to many wild notions,*' ^. 

^* For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitijida 
of things, knows to what use his works may, some time or other, 
be applied,*' &c. Better thus : ^^ For as, in tlie ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, no mortal author knows to what use, some 
time or other, his works may be applied," &c. 

From these examples, the folio winc^ observations will occur 
that a circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital 
members of a period ; but either between the parts of the mem- 
ber to which it belongs, or in such a manner as will confine it to 
its proper member. When the sense admits it, the sooner a cir 
cumstance is introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the 
more important and significant words may possess the last placOi 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. ** The emperor was so intent on the establishment of hia 
absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed tho empire doubly 
to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus : '* That, 
for the sake of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation 
and ruin." 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when diA 
ferent things have an obvious relation to each other, in respect 
to the order of nature or time, that order sliould be regarded, in 
assigning them their places in the sentence ; unless the scope of 
the passages require it to be varied. The conclusion of the 
following lines is inaccurate in this respect: "But still there 
will bo such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the de« 
gree in which any one of these qualifications is most conspicii" 
ous and prevaiUng." The order in which the two last word* 
are placed, should have been reversed, and made to stand, pn^ 
vailtr^ and conspicuotts, — They are conspicuouSy because the|r 
prevau. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict con- 
formity to this rule. *' Our sight fills the mind with the largeirt 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continues the longest in action, without being tired 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments." This passage follows the 
order of nature. First, we have the variety of objects mentioned| 
which sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action at 
sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have thb time and continu 
ance of its action. No order could be more natural or exact 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words espe 
cially, frequently violated for the sake of better sound ; but. 
perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the line of stnc' 
oropriety. 

3 In the disposition of the relative pronouns^ who^ whlcU^Ht^^Sk. 
whose, and of all ikose partidts tokicK exprtaa OU corcwMaKA^ ^ 
Me varis of speech trith one anothtr« 
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A cMiTCilf «iTor Hi the poeition of these word* may cloud tb% 
tneaning of x\m whole sentence ; aud even wliere the ineaoin|^ 
ii intelligible, we alwajre find something awkward and disjointed 
in the stracture of the sentence, when these ralativ^s are cfut ot 
their proper place. ** This kind of wit,'* says an author, ^ was 
very much in rogue among our cotinCrysieH, about an age or two 
ago ; t£^ did not practise it for any oblique reason, but purely 
fSt the sake of being witty.** We are at no loss about the mean* 
hig here ; but the construction would evidently be mended by 
disposing the circnmstanee, ** about an age or two ago," in such 
a manner as not to separate the relative tnAo from its antecedent 
our eoufUtymen; in this way: *^ About an age or two ago, this 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our eountrymeo, 
who did not practise it,*' &c 

The following passage is still more censurable. " It is folly 
Co pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by heap- 
ing up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the 
good providence of our Creator." Whxch always refers grain mati 
telly to the substantive immediately |)receding ; and that, in tJi 
instance just mentioned, is ** treasures." The sentence ought te 
have stood thus : '* It is folly to pretend, by lieapiiig up treasurei, 
to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which notiiiug cob 
protect us against," &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed that 
• obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns wh^ and thty^ and ihtn^ and (Jk^irt, 
when we liave occasion to refer to different persons ; as in the 
fbllowing sentence of Tillotson. '* Men look with an evil eye 
dpon the good that is in others, and think that ihtir reputation 
obscures fnem, and iktir commendable qualities stand in ihtir 
light ; and therefore 4hty do what they can to cast a cloud over 
thtm^ that the bright shining of ikeir virtues may not obscure 
ftem." This is altogether careless writing. When we find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no 
method left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references to persons who 
have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a sentence 
mariced in the most proper and distinct m.anner, not only gives 
clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly and agreeably 
■long all the (mrts of it. — Stt tht Appendix to the JSzcrcuM. 

CHAPTER II. Ofth€ Unity of a Sentence. 

Thb skcond requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity. 
In eveiy composition, there is always some connecting princi 
pYe among the parts. Some one object must reign and be pre- 
dominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is required the 
BtricteBt unity. For the very nature of a sentence implies tha t one 
proposition ia expressed. It may cotkvvax oC i^«jtta^ indeed, but 
theao parts must he so closely bound to^ttCkiAt^ %& v^ tsaNu^\d» 
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Impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. To preserrtt 
this unity of a sentence, the following rules must be observecL 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence^ the tceiee 
should he changed as little as possible. We should not be hurried 
by sudden transitions from person to person, nor from subject to 
subject. There is commonly, in every sentence, some person or 
thing which is the governing word. This should be continued 
so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : ** Afler we came 
Co anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by aU 
my friends, who i*eceived me with the greatest kiudness." In 
this sentence, though the objects contained in»it have a sufficient 
connexion with each other, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shilling so often both the place and tiie person, tee and 
theyy and /and who, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored to 
its proper unity, by turning it after the following manner. '' Having 
come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed 
by aHmy friends, and received with the greatest kindness.*' 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
** The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried him to hia 
tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put hinn. 
into a litter, which transported him to a place of safety, at the 
distance of about fifteen leagues.*' Better thus: '*The sultan 
being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on 
hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and 
transported to a place orsafety about fifteen leagues distant.*' 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, •Yever to crowd inio 
one sentence, things which heme so little connexion^ that they eonld 
hear to he ditnded into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so nmch to \yer[)\ex and ob- 
scure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples abound 
in authors. ** Archbishop Tillotson,** says an author, '' died in 
this year. He was exceedingly beloved by king William and 
<|ueen Marv, who nominated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln^ 
to succeed him." Who would expect the latter part of this sen* 
tence to follow in consequence of the former ? ** He was exceed- 
ingly beloved by both king and queen/' is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least something 
related to it, to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off tc 

new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speaking 
of the Greeks under Alexander, says: "Their march wan 
through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fisired 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of their continual feed- 
mg upon sea-fish." Here the scene w cViwv^^^ nsl'^w >\"^ ts%%>sv 
and a^ajn. The march of the Qreeka^lYx^ Ac'&ctvv^Cvi^ ^l^'^Ns^- 
hMbhttuta through whose country the^ ttwfkW»^^^* %RWQi«»»«^ 
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•heir sheep, and the cause of their aheep being ill-taated food 
fonn a jumble of objects, slightly relateil to each other, which 
Uie reader cannot, without much difficulty, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have heen taken from sentences of no great 
length, yet very crowded. Writern who deal in long sentences, 
are %'ery apt to be faulty in this article. Take, for an mstaneSi 
the following from Temple. " The usual acceptation takes profit 
Aud pleasure for two different things, and not only calls the fol- 
V>wers or votaries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
■len ; but distinguishes tl»e faculties of the mind, that are con- 
fersant about them, calling the operations of the first, ffudom ; 
and of the other, f^U ; which is a Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call iagente, and Uie French 
Espritf both from the Latin, though I think wit more particulaily 
signifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic 
*«uguage.*' When the reader arrives at the end of this perpiezed 
^nceuce, he is Bur])rised to find himself at ao great distance from 
ihe object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and mtricate sentences, are great blnnaiBhes 
m com{>osition. In writers of considerable correctness, we find t 
period sometimes running out so far, and comprehending so maaj 
particulars, as to be more properly a discourse than a sentence. 
An author, speaking of the progress of our languge after the time 
of Cromwell, nms on in this manner: ''To this succeeded thtf 
licentiousness which entered with the restoration, and, from in- 
fecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; which 
last was not like to be much improved by those who at that time 
matle up the ccmrt of king Charles the Second; either such as liad 
followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men who had been 
educated in the same country : so that the court, which used to be 
the standard of correctness and propriety of speeoh^ was then, and 
I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England for 
that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till bnter care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they mav b^ out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for {tatterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has liere given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different factSi 
reasonings, aud observations, are here presented to the mind at 
once ! and yst so linked together by the author, tliat they aK 
make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater division in 
' pointing tlian a colon, between any of its members. 

It may b« of use here to give a specimen of a iong 8entenca« 

broken down into several periods ; bv which we shall mora 

clearly perceive the disadvantages of long aentoncee, and bow 

eM3i]y they may be amended. Here follows the cantenc^) in i^ 

priginal form : ** Though in ;foneiAa.y a ya^iit "mi^ ^\\c^w^4 hov 

svery thius that is creaU new« or \)eaM>Aivi\^\% a.^^ xa i&%^ ^ 
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imagination with pleasure, we must own^ that it Is impossible fot 
us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a humaa 
soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do. 
In speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations of 
the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under their pro- 
net heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
I >eing able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causeSi 
from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises/' 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the period 
into several sentences, exhibits some other useilit alterations : 
*^ In yesterday's paper, we showed that every thing which is great* 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. 
We must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient 
cause of this pleasure, because we know not the nature either 
of an idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, 
in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
soul which are most agreeable, and to ranae under proper heads 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.** 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to ktcp 
dear ofaU unnecessary parentheses. 

On soine occasions, when the sense is not too long suspended 
by them, and when they are introduced in a proper place, they 
nmy add both to the vivacity and to the energy of the sentence. 
But for the moist part their eflect is 'ixtremely bod. They are 
wheels within wheels; sentences m the midst of sentences ; the 
perplexed method of disposing of some thought, which a writef 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee.** 
But in the foUowiuj^ sentence, we become sensible of an Impro 
priety in the use or it. ^^ If your hearts secretly reproach you 
for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for repent- 
ance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honoura^ 
ble,) bethink youraelves that the evil is not irrepurable.** It 
would be much better to express in a separate sentence, the 
thoughts contained in this parenthesis ; thus : " If your hearts 
secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have nuide, be- 
think yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. StUl there is 
time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom ib always 
honourable." — See ffte AppEif oix to the Exercises, 

CHAPTER III. Of iht Strtngih of a iSMefiee. 

Th£ third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Sirtngik, 
By this is meant such a disposition and nuoiagement of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to tK« 
best advantage, and give every word tind«^«t^ TQ««i5a«tA\&^2ssft 
weight and force, 
A sentence may he cloari h may aAao\>e cww^acxVa ^^xna^*^^ 
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or liave the requisite unity, and yet, by some circumstance in th« 
duructuro, it may fml in that strength of impression, which a bettei 
management would have produced. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, U 
prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
should therefore be exercised with respect to synonymous wordL 
expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, and the expresf&ions ci 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, when 
;vords are multiplied without a correspondent multiplication of 
deas. ** Content with deserving a triumph, ho refused the honour 
of it ;" is better language than to say, " Being content with de- 
serving it," &c. 

** In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, *^ it was the 
privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud and 
in public." Better simply thus : *' In the Attic commonwealth, it 
was the privilege of every citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : *' They returned back again 
to the same city from whence they came forth ;" instead of, 
** They returned to the city whence, they came." The five words, 
backj again, same^fromy and forth, are mere expletives, that liHve 
lielther use nor beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as 
encumbrances. 

The word but is o(\en in::properly used with that : as, '' There 
can be no doubt but that he seriously means what he says." It 
is not only useless, but cumbersome : ** There can be no doubt 
that he seriously means what he says." By transposing the parts 
of the sentence, we shall immediately perceive the propriety of 
omitting this word: ^That he seriously means what he says, 
there can be no doubL" 

*• I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opmion, that 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically de- 
Ktructivc, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the intro- 
duction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy luxury." 
Would not the full import of this noisy sentence be better ex 
pressed thus: " I am of opinion, that nothing is more ruino'js to 
a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a man'* 
wounding himself, says, " To mangle, or wound, his outward 
foi:m and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar force 
as in the following sentence : <* Shall not the Judge of all the ecrik 
do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology appear. 

'* So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by stealth. 
and partly by forced 

" Ne ver did A tticus succeed beuei Viv ^^tlMv\^\>aft uu\\;trsal love 
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The Bubsoquent sentence contains seireral unnecessary ciroum- 
Btances. ** On receiving this information, ])o arose, went out, 
saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to town/* All is im- 
plied in saying, **On receiving this information, he rode to 
town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly cha- 
racteristic of the simple style of remote ages, th(it, in books oi 
the highest antiquity, particularly the BiblOj it is not at all un 
graceful. Of this kind are the following scriptural phrases, 
' He lifted up his voice, and wept." '* He opened his mputfab 
and said." .It is true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary 
to 1(30 narration, but they are of some importance to the compo- 
9ition as bearing the venerable signature of ancient simplicity. 
It may, :>n this occasion, be further observed, that the language 
of the present translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed 
in an exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
te obsolete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and allu- 
sions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be 
catefuUv preserve^. And it may also be justly remarked, that, 
on i-eligioos subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language 
IS attended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to contract a 
roundalM)ut method of expression, and to lop off excrescences, 
vet we should avoid the extreme of pruning too closely : some 
leaves shT>uld be left to shelter and surround the fruit. Even 
synonym JUS expressions may, on some occasions, be used with 
propriety. One is, when an obscurer term, which we cannot 
well av Md employing, needs to be explained by one that is clearer. 
The other is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. 
Emotion naturally dwells on its object, and when the reader also 
ibels interested, repetition and Synonymy have frequently an 
agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who delighted in 
a full and flowing style, may,' by some persons, be deemed not 
very exceptionable. ^ But there is nothing that makes its way 
more directly to the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses 
a secret satis&ction and complacency through the imagination, 
and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." 
Some degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentence?, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the echo of 
one another; such as — diffusing goHsfaciion and complacent 
through the imaginaHon — strUcing the mind vnth inward wu — 
npreading cheerfiUness and delight through aU iU facuUieg, But, 
perhaps, some redundancy is more allowable on such lively suli- 
jects, than it would He on other occasions. 

Af\er removing superfluities, the sccoud TVi\ft fet ^xQ\x\^*^x\%^vitoA 
Btrength ofatentence, is,' to attend parKcuUwrla*®^^^**^^ t«UroM>. 

S 
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fmt, rdatitet^ and all Ikt pariidu emplojfed for Iraimfum. atui 

COIIft€XIOII« 

These little words, hut^ and^ or, tBhieh^ tohote^ tdkere, iken^ (ften^- 
fin-tf becauae^ ^lo. are frequently the most important worda of any , 
they ore the joints or hinges upon which all sentence.^ turn ; aBa» 
cf course, much of their strength must depend upon raeb parti* 
cles. The vi^rieties in using them are, indeed, so many, that Sf 
particular system of roles respecting them can be given. Some 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, bt 
mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepontios . 
from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. Ab if i ahouU 
say, '* Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may oftes 
be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune." Here we are pat 
to a stand in thought, being obliged to rest a little on the prepo- 
sition by itself, which, at the same time, carries no Bifnificancy% 
till it is joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as this : *' Then 
is nothing which disgusts us sooner then the empty pomp of lan- 
guage." In introducing a subject, or laying down a propositioB^ 
to which we demand particular attention, this sort of style is 
wery proper ; but, on common occasions, it is better to express 
ourselves more simply and brieily : ^* Nothing disgusta ua sooner 
than the empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, where 
they think the meaning can be understood without it : aa, '* The 
man I love ;" '^ The dominions we possessed, and the eonqueste 
we made." But though this elliptical style is intelligible, and is 
allowable in conversation and epistolary writing, yet in all wri- 
tings of a serious and dignified kind, it ought to bo avoided. There, 
the relative should always be inserted in its projper place, and 
the construction filled up. " The man whom I love." '* Tlis 
dominions which we possessed, and the conquesta which we 
made." 

With regard to the copulative particle aitd^ which oceurs ss 
fi'equently in all kinds of composition, several observations are 
to be made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetitioB 
of it enfeebles style. The following sentence (Vom Sir WilKaiu 
Temple, will serve Kbr an instance. He is speaking of the re- 
finement of the French language : *' The academy, set up l^ 
Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them firom raking mto his politics and mintstryi 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last 
age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; andf Indeed, with such success, that it can hardly be 
equalled, and nms equally through their verse and theur prose.'* 
Here are no fewer than eight andi in od<^ sentence. Some 
wrken often make their aenxencea dxa^ in this manner, by s 
earelesB multiplioi^ioft of eopuWvK 
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Ktit, ill the next place, it is worthy of observation, tliat though 
tlie natural use of the conjunction andj is to join objects togetlicr, 
yet, ill fact, by dropping the conjunction, we oflen marie a closer 
connexion, a quicker succession of objects, than when it is in- 
serted between them. " I came, I saw, I conquered," expresses 
with more force the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick transi 
tion from one object to another, when we are making some enu 
rmeration, in which we wish that the objects should appear as 
distinct from each other as possible, and that the mind should 
rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, copulatives may be 
multiplied with peculiar advantage. As when an author sayjs, 
**Such a man might fall a victim to power; but truth, and rca 
son, and liberty, would fall with him." Observe, in the following 
enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the rei>etition 
of R conjunction : ** 1 am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, no£ 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence 
to another, and the connexion between sentences, are sometimes 
very incorrect, and perform their ofiice in an imperfect and ob- 
scure manner. The following is an example of this kind o1 
inaccuracy. ** By greatness, 1 do not mean the bulk of any 
single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are 
the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert," &c. The word such signifies of that nature or quality, 
which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word descrip- 
tive of a quality going before, to which it refers. But, in the 
foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of grtaintsa in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such 
has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by saying. To 
(his clcufs helongy or under this head are ranged^ the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are th^ liinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the saios 
member, the members in the same sentence, and even the sen* 
ftences in the same discourse, are united together, and their rela 
tions suggested, so they sJiould not be either too frequently re 
peated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made up of polysyllables, 
when shorter words would as well convey the meaning. JVb/- 
vnihstanding ihat^ inaomuok that^ forasmuch cts, furthermore^ &c. 
are tedious words, which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the subject 
of inserting or omitting the conjunotions. The first is, that the 
illative 'conjunctions, the casual, and the di^\viTi^\x«^^Vv\^'Ci^^^ 
8U»» »h*j 9cnsp, can more rarely bed\apftiv«iwVviV\i>)R»xv.>^^^ ^'^'^Jj 
latir^ The second is, that the omissioTi ot eo^>3N»2Cv««^ ^ J 
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succeeds best, when the connexion of the thoughtu is eitlier vorj 
close, or irery distant. It is mostly in tiie intermediate cases that 
the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the connexion in 
thouglit 13 very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; and when 
very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, U 
dispose of the capital loord, or wordSf $o that they may nuxkt the 
greatest impression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words on which 
the meaning principally rests, every one must see ; and that these 
words should possess a conspicuous and distinguished place, is 
equally plain. For the moat part, with us, the important words are 
placed in the beginning of the sentence. So in the following pas- 
sages : ** Silver and gold have T none ; but such aa I have, give 
I unto thee,*' &c. '* Your fathers, where are they? and the pro- 
phets, do they live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a sen 
tense, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and 
then bring it out full at the close. "Thus,^ says an author, ''on 
whatever side we contemplate this ancient writer, what principal- 
ly strikes us, is his wonderful invention.'* 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in a con 
spicuouspart of the sentence, the natural order of our language 
must sometimes be inverted. According to this natural ordeti 
the nominative has the first place, the verb the second, and the 
objective, if it be an active verb that is employed, has the third 
Circumstances follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective 
as they happen to belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is great," is the natural order of the sentence. But its 
strength is increased by inversion, thus: *' Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : " In the 
sincerity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences , 
others write mostly in a natural style. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. The inverted possesses strength, dignity, and varie- 
ty : the other, more nature-, ease, and simplicity. We shall give 
an instance of each method, taken from writers of considerable 
eminence. The first is of the inverted order. The author is 
speaking of the misery of vice. *'This, as to the complete im- 
moral state, is, what of their own accord, men readily remark* 
Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom is the 
case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less de< 
grees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great 
est misery ; but to be so in a little degree, should be no misery oi 
hartn at all WJiicb, to allow, \a ^ust clr reaeouable as to own, 
iliai it Is the greatest ill of a body to \i^ \tv x\v^ \ax\u^«x xcv^\!iw^\ 



maimed or diistorted ; but that to Iom tho uae only of ODO limli, 
or to be impaifed m some nngfo organ or member, is no ill wor^ 
thy the lea^ notice." Here is no TioJence done to the language 
though there are many' inversions. 

The following le an example of natural construction : ^Oar 
sight IS the most perfect, and the most delightfUl, of all our seme* 
It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses wifh 
its objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in 
«^tton, without being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. 
The eense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, 
shape, and M other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ., 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and confined in 
its operations,** l^c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and, in whatever part of 
the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is always a point 
of conaeqiience, that these capital words should stand clear and 
disentangled firom any other words that would clog them. Thus, 
when there are any circumstances of time, place, or other limita* 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence requires to have 
connected with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as 
not to cloud that principal object, nor to bu]7 it under a load of 
circumstances. Tliis will be made clearer by an oxample. ** I^ 
whilst they profbss only to please, they secretly advise, and giv 
instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, Ite es* 
teemed, with justice, the best and most honourable among au- 
thors." This a well constructed sentence. It contains a great 
many circumstances and adverbs necessary to qualify the moan- 
ing; onZy, secn&Vf at wiU^ perhaps, now, wilh jusHce, formerly; 
yet these are pfaced so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor 
weaken the sentence ; while that which is the capltid object in It, 
viz. "being justly esteemed the best and most honourable among 
authors,** comes out in the conclusion clear and detached, and 
possesses its proper place. See, now, what would have been the 
effect of a difierent arrangement : '' If, whilst they profess to 

g lease only, they advise and give instruction secretly, they may 
e esteemed the best and most honpiunble among authors, with 
Justice, perhaps, now as well as fi>rmerly.'* Here we have pre- 
cisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to dog the capital wofds* 
the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule fbr promoting the strength of sentences, i% 
that a weaker assertion or proportion should never eome after a 
Hronger one ; and ihat, when our sentence eonsiits of two members, 
Oie longer should, eeneraUy, he the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, ** When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken ^m,** is both 
more easy and more clear, than to begin with the longer part of 
the proposition : "We flatter ourselves w\1\i\Va\»Xvq1 ^tx '^^ 
hare forsakeD our passions, when t\\ey \wvet««si5w5«kM%^ 
In genenlf it is agroeable to And ^ mriMbosa to^^ \k\«^' 

8^ 
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disa^lfreeBHIe sounds. The raiod revolts et soob SMHidey and tiM 
impression of the sentiment miMt consequentlj be wemkeoed* 
The obsenrations which we have to make on diiesubieGly respeet 
the choice of words; their avrangement ; the ovder and diapcMi- 
lion of the memhers ; and the c«lence or close of seatences. 

We begin with the choice of wofds. It is evident, that word* 
are most agreeable to the ear, when they are corafMMMd of smootb 
and liquid sounds, in which there n a proper intemiizliire of 
vowels and consonants; without too manj harsh eoaeonant* 
robbing agunst each other ; or toe maay open vowels in siMce»» 
sioB, to cause a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the nsoutb. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever soundi 
are difficult in proBunciation^ are, ia the same propevtioB, harsb 
and painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; eoneoBants, atreagtb 
to the sound of words. The melody of languago reqoirea a just 
ftropor^on of each ; and the construction wilb be hurt,, will be 
rendered either grating or effeminate, by mi excess of eitbeR 
Long words are commonly more agreeable to the ear thaftmono*^ 
q^llables. They please it by the composition or succeesion ol 
sounds which they present to it ; and accordingly, the moat hamo- 
nious languages abound nK>st in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not nin wholly 
either upon long or riiort syllables, but are composed of aa inter* 
mixtureof them : such as, repentfprofesa^pouerfiiifWd^eihff MUrUy^ 
trndmndent, impehiomty. 

If wo would speak foseibly and eflectaidly, we most avoid th« 
use of such words as the following ; 1^ Such as- are coaq^oeed oi 
words already compounded, the several parts of which are not 
easily, and therefore not closely united : asy ** Un9UCf9^fiUnu9^ 
wrongkeadethuss, ttTtderheariedntiB :*' fL Such as have the sylia- 
hies which immediately follow the acewrted syllable, crowded 
with consonants that do not eanlj coalesce : as^ ** ^ieMimtUiWr 
ikronider»i amvenHdtn .*'' 3. Such as have too many •vllable» 
foUowing the accented syllable : as, ** Primarify, riMort^ sum- 
mariiy^ p9rempU>nne99 :** 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated^ or followed by another short or unaccented 
(Tillable very much resembling: as, ^* IhUiy^Mi^im$Ukf^jfar» 
nehf,*\ A little harshness, by the collision efconsenants, which 
nevertheless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either 
/Of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a sulRcienlt 
veasoa for suppressing a useful term.. The woTdB^Mlg*4yJMg*di 
wed^df drudg'df gru^d, ttdjudg% which some- have thought 
very offensive, are not exposed to the ebjections which lie against 
the words above mentioned^ We should not do weH to itttv«duc» 
such hard and strong sounds^too frequently ; but wbenth^ aro 
used sparingly and properly, they have even a good effect. They 
contribute to that variety in sound which is advantageous t^ 
^guage. 
The ne%t head^ resiMetiiiff the VhaxoMNvv ^viVM^iMwitoa%Ki«w% 
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iiropor arranc^einent of words, is a point «f greater nicety. For, 
let the words themselves bo ever so well chosen, and well sound- 
't^» y^U i^ they be ill digfiosed, the melody of the sentence is 
utterly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the case, tho learners 
will perceive by the folio wing eicamples. ** Pleasures sim]ile and 
moderate always are the best :" it would be better to say, " Sim- 
|)le and moderate pleasures are always the best." *^ Office or 
xank may be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;'* 
better thus, '^ Rank or office may be the recompense of flattery, 
versatility, or intrigiie" "A great recommendation of th^ 
guionce offisred by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily 
understood :'* better in this form ; '* It is a great irecommenda- 
Xion of the guidance offered to us by integrity, that it is easily un 
derstood by all men." In the fbUowing examples, the words are 
neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce tiie most agree- 
able effect. *\l£ we make the best of our life, it is but as a nil- . 
grimage, with dangers surrounding iti" bettor thus, **Our Ufe, 
at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround it." *^ We see 
that w-e are encunibered witli difficulties, wliich we cannot pre- 
vent:" better, "We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties 
diat cannot be avoided." '* It Is plain to any one who views the 
subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that is without 
allay and pure :" improved by this form ; " It is evident to tiie 
aJightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and jiure." 

We may .take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably liarmu 
4iious, ihe following from Milton's Treatise on Education : ** We 
shall conduct you to a hillrside, laborious indeed, at the first 
Ascent.; but else so smooth, so green, so fuU of goodly prospocts 
and melodious sounds on every, side^ that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming." Every thing ip this senteiKse cou- 
iipires to pmmote the harmony^ The words are well chosen ; 
full of liquids, and sofl sounds ; lahoriotiM^ smooth^ greeny goodly^ 
mdodioust eharvUn^ ; and these words so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any one of them, we. should, 
presently, he sensible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the fol- 
Jowing general directions will be found of some use. 1st, When 
the preceding word ends with a voyirel. Jet the subsefjuent one 
hegin with a consonant; and vice versa. A true JHendy a cruel 
enemy, are smoother and easier to the voice, than a trw union, a 
cruel destroyer. But when U is more perspicuous or convenient, 
for vowels or consonants to end one word and begin the next, 
it is proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and that 
the consonants be either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of dif- 
ferent sorts : thus, a lovely (^spring ; a purer design ; a calm re 
Jtreat ; are more £uent than, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap 
triumph, a putrid distemper, a calm matron, a dean nurse. From 
these examples, the student will perceive the lai^xtaxi^^ ^^%!^^\v 
jrately understanding the nature of vovr€la«LTw^<Lotkav^xv'QL^^a^\^si5^J^^ 
Mud intuc84 With .3ie £oimexi(m and \n$Vv«xvRa yiVyOsx »»»■» 
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aiii«figst tbem. %(, In genend, a consideraMe mimber of \ob§ 
or short words near one aaothcr should be avoided. *^ Disai^ 
pointment in our expectations is wretchedness :^ better thus; 
** Disappointed hope is misery." ^No course of joj can pleass 
us long :** better, ** No course of enjoyment can deHgbl us Jong.'" 
A succession of words having the same quantity in the accented 
syllables, whether it l^ long ov short, should aiso be avokioi^ 
^ James was needy, ieebte, and fearful:" improved thus, ''James 
was timid, feeble, and destitute." ''They could not be bappf*, 
for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; *' They could 
Dpt be bappy ; ror he was simple, peevbh, and gloomy.** 3d, 
Words which begin alike, or end alike, nsust not come together; 
and the last sylhible of the preceding word, should not be the 
same as the first syllable of the subsequent one. It is not Wf 
pleasinff and harmonious to say, " This is a convenient eontii 
vance ;" " He is an indulgent parent ;"* ^ She behaves with uni- 
form foKmali^ ;" as, '* l^is is a usefuF contrivance ;" " He is- a 
kind parent ;" " She behaves with unvaried formality.**' 

We {MToceed to consider the members of a sentence, with re^ 
gard to barmuny Thev should hot be too long, nor ctispropor 
tlonate ta each other. When they have a regular and propor 
tional division, they are much easier to the voice, are move clear- 
ly understood, ana better remembered, than when ibis rule 
not attended to : for whatever tires the voice, and oifends tha 
ear,, is apt to mar the strengtli of the expression, and to degrade 
the sense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground fac 
paying attention to the order and [nroportion of sentences, and 
the different parts of which they consist. Tiie following passaga 
exhibit sentences in which the different members are proportion 
ally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically^ of man, says ; '^ But bis pride 
is greater than his' ignorance, and what he want»in knowledge 
he sdpplies by sufficiency. When he has looked about him as 
far as he can, he concludes there is no more to be seen ; when 
he IS at the end of his Hne, he is at the boctom of the oceui ; 
when he has shot his be«t, he is sure none ever did, or ever canv 
shoot better, or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the 
certain measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature." Here every thing » at once easy to the 
breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. 
See another example of tne same kind, in the 17tfa and iSth 
verses of the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may 
remark here, that our present version of the Holv Scriptares, 
especially of the Psalms, abounds with instances- of an harmoni- 
ous arrangement of the words and members of sentences. 

Tn the following quotation from UNotsoii, we shall become 
sensible of an effect very diflferent from that of the preceding 
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Mily in those penens wiio have had the happteiess to be trained 
m to religioiif by the easy and ineensibie degrees of a pieue and 
▼tftuoHB edttoatKHi." Here there ia some <fegree of harshness 
and' impleasantBesSy ewiag priaeipally to this, that there is prc- 
fieriy BO mor^cban one pause or rest in the sentence, fidling be- 
twixt tbe two members mto which it is divided : each of which 
«B so long as te oooasioH a eonsiderable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should 
be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The fbllowing 
instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of some atten 
tion to this part of the rule. ** Virtue, difigence, and industry, 
loined with good temper and pradonoe, are prosperous in geiie- 
raL'* It would be l)etter thus t ** Virtue^ diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperity." An author ^>eaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly be- 
lieve the truth of, and humbly adore the dtepth of." How much 
^tter would it have been with this transposition : '^ It is a mys- 
tery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which 
we burabiy adore.'* 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest met 
6er of it, and the fiUlest words, should be reserved to the con 
elusion. But in tiie distribution of the members, and in the ca 
dence of the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, vari- 
ety must be observed ; for the mind soon tires with a frequent 
repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and membens and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense baa its o^vn harmony ; and in no 
instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, 
be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced mere- 
ly to round the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes 
in writing. They are childish and triyial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always losea more in point of weight, than it can gain 
by such additions to its sound. See U^ Octavo GFrnsimor, on ^iM 
efxtpUr. 

Su also th€ APPEiinixfo the Exercnet. 

CHAPTER IV. Of Figures of Speech. 

The fourth requisite o£ a perfect sentence, is a judicious use 
of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language ia to be met with in almost every aen* 
tence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty and strength 
on composition ; some knowledge of it appears to be indiapen 
sable to the scholars, who are learning to form their sentenoaa 
with per^icnity, accuracy, and force. We sfaidi, therefore, eon- 
merate the principal figures, and g^ve tBem seme expknadon. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply aeon dengnxvxsre iiitsv^ 
aimpiiciry of expression ; the idQ*^ Iv^iOck'wi^TCA^svX^c^'cv^ 
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expreued In a i Bjrtieular manner, and whh some circuinatanee 
added, which w designed ta render the impression more strouf 
and vivid. When I say, for instance, '* That a good roan enjovs 
comfort in the midst of adversity ;" I just express my thbugb'ts 
in the simplest manner possible : b(it when I say, ** To the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed 
m a figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; ** light,** 
is put m the place of "comfort," and ^'darkness*' is used to suffgest 
the idea of adversity. In the same manner, to say, ** It is im- 
I>088ible, by any search we can make, to explore the Divine Na- 
ture fully,'' is to make a simple proposition : but when we say, 
" Canst thou, by searclnng, fmd out the Lord ? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst 
thou do ? deeper than heU, what canst thou know r" this intro- 
duces a figure into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, 
but with it, admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be reck 
oned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence to con- 
clude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. On 
many occasions, they are both the most natural, and the most 
common method of uttering our sentiments. It would be very 
difficult to compose any discourse without using them often 
nay, there are few sentences of considerable length, in which 
there does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessity of some 
attention, in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or thought 
of. The stock of words would, then, be very small. As men's 
ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects increased, 
their store of names and words would also increase. But to the 
vast variety of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No 
language is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour ot 
multiplp^ing words without end ; and, in order to lay less burden 
on their memories, made one word, which they had already 
appropriated to a certain idea or object^ stand also for some other 
dea or object, between which and the primary one, they found, 
^ or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, were 
\ he words most early introduced; and were, by degrees, ex- 
ended to those mental objects, of which men had more obscure 
conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible Idea, where their imagination found some affinity. Thus, 
we speak of a jnerciMg judgment, and a dear head ; H,»qft or a hard 
heart ; a rough or a smooth oehBryionr. We say, inflamed by anger, 
warmed by love, swelled with pride, meUed into grief; and these are 
airppst the only significant woyrds which we have for such ideas. 
The /uincjpal advantage! of fi^tett of «^«^1\^ «xq tKe tw<# fol 
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First, They enrich language, and render it more copicus. By 
Uieir means, words and phrases are multiplied, for expressmg 
all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest differences 
the nicest shades and colours of thought; which no language 
could, possibly do by proper words alone, without assistance from 
Tropes. 

Secondly, They frequently give us a much clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, than we could have, if it 
were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, and 
the impression of a truth upon the mind, made more lively and 
(brcible than it would otherwise be. We perceive this in the 
following illustration of Young : *' When we dip too deep in plea- 
sure, we always stir a sediment that renders it impure and nox- 
ious :" and in this instance : " A heart boiling with violent pas- 
sions, will always send up infatuating fumes to the head.'* An 
image that presents so much congruity between a moral and a 
sensibfe idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general i^ture of figures, we proceed 
next to particularize such ofthem as are of the most importance ;- 
viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Metonymy, S3mecdoche, 
Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, Amplification or Climax, &c. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied to 
simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a comparison, 
expressed in an abridged form. When I say of some great 
minister, *' that he upholds the state, like a pillar which supports 
the weight of a whole edifice,*' I fairly make a comparison : but 
'when I say of such a minister, '* That he is the pillar of the state," 
it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison 
between the minister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it if 
expressed without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from Scripture: 
'^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the 
glory in the midst of her." " Thou art my rock and my for- 
tress." *' Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1 Metaphors, as toeU as other figures, should, on no occasion, be 
stuck on profusely ; and should always he stuh as accord ufith tho 
9train qf our sentiment. The latter part of the follpwing paasaffe, 
from a late historiaq, is, in this respect, very exceptionaDle. He 
is giving an account of the famous act of parliament against ir- 
regular marriages in England. "The bill," says he, "under- 
went a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
were not efifected without violent contest. At length, however 
it was floated through both houses on th^ tide of a great maiori- 
ty, and steered into the safe harbour 6tTO^«\ wp^^^wi*'' 

2 Care nhoahl he taken that the Te3eiT0)^uc.e,'w\x.\Kra\s W^ J«w^ 

T 
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daiion qfUu muUtphor^ he dear and partpiewnu, not farfetched^ nor 
difiadi to dUcorer, The transgrearion of this rule makes what 
are ealled harah or forced metaphors ; which are displeasing 
because they puzzle the reader, and instead of ilhistratiog the 
thouffht, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3 In the third place, we should be careful, in the conduct vf 
metaphors, never to jumble metaphorieal and plain langvage fcgc 
Our An author, addreasing himself to the King, says : 

To thee the worid ita present homage pays ; 

The harveet early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misleid him to the choice cf 
an improper phrase, he would have said, 

The hantwt early, but mature the cnrp ; 
and so would ha¥e continued the figure wnich he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the lit? 
. ral word ^ praise," when we were expecting something that ns 
lated to the han^est, the figure is broken, and the two members 
of the sentence have no suitable correspondence to each other. 

4 We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors meet 
ou one object. This is whatis called mixed metaphor, and is in- 

-deed one of the greatest misapplications of this figure. One may 
h^ ^^ sheltered under the patronage of a great man :*' but it would 
be wrong to say, ** sheltered under the mask of dissimulation :** 
as a mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison in his letter 
from Italy, says : 

I bridle in i^y struggling muse with pun, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse^ figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we 
apeak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force of ima 
lunation, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one mo* 
ment ; Mdled, to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, ** There is not a single view 
of human nature, which is not sufficient to extir^uish the seeds 
of pride.*' Observe the incoherence of the thnigs here joined 
together ; making a view extinguish^ and extinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not be 
crowded together on the same object ; for the mind has difficulty 
in passing readily through many different views of the same ob- 
ject, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that they he not too far 

Crsned. If the resemblance, on which the figure is ibunded, be 
ig dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 
we tire the reader, who soon grows weary of this stretch of fancy ; 
and we render our discourse obscure. This is called straining a 
metaphor. Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to 
run into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a 
il<;ure that pleases them, tliey are loth to part with it, and fre- 
ouently continue it so long^ as to become tedious and intricate. 
ire may observ9f for instance, how x\\^ toWoNnxi^* vcv^\«L^lvof \% 
&pim out. 
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Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond indulgence but infiam'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 
An AUegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued : sinM 
It is the representation of some one thing by another that re- 
sembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We may take 
from the Scriptures a very fine example of an allegory, in the 
80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel are represented under the 
image of a vine : and the figure is carried throughout with great 
exactness and beauty. ** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : 
thou hast cast out the heathen and plant^ it. Thou preparedst 
room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the 
botighs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. Why hast 
thou broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the 
way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and 
visit this vine !'' See also Ezekiel, xvii. U2 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an allegory 
is^ that thejiguraiive arid the literal meaning be notmvrfd inconnst' 
ently together. Indeed, all the rules that were given for meta- 
phors, may also be applied to allegories, on account of the af^nity 
they bear to each other. The only material difference bctwe 
them, besides the one being short and the other being prolonged, 
IS, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words that 
are connected with it iu their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;*' ^* An able minister is the pil- 
lar of the state ;" the *' lion" and the " pillar" are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of ** Achilles" and the "minister," 
which I join to^them ; but an allegorv is, or may be, allowed tc 
stand less connected with the literal meaning, the interpreta 
tion not being so directly pointed out, but left to our own re 
fiection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction in 
ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are no othei 
than allegories. By words and actions attributed to beasts or 
inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were figured ; and 
what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense or meaning of the 
allegory. 

A Comparison or similef is, when the reseihblance between two 
objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued mor^ <n&S2i::\ 
than the nature of a metaphor admits \ aa\m«ft.^^.^a^««^^^*^^'^'^ 
motions of princes are like those great tWex^^x^^i tws*^ft ^l^xi.vs 
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•very one beholds, but their aprings haye beei seen by few.** 
''As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people.** ** Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the pre- 
cious ointment, &c and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration which 
tlie simile employed gives to the principal object : from the 
clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong impreseion 
which it stamps upon the mind. Observe ifae effect of it in the 
following instance. The author is explaiuing tiie distinction 
between the powers of sense and imagination in t}i<^ human 
"nind. ''-As wax," says he, " would not be adequate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 
receive the impression, the same holds of the soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagi- 
nation, its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, it would 
not be as wax, but as water, where, though all impressions ore 
instantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly 
lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is concerned 
much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules to be observed, 
with respect to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be 
useful ; that they tend to render our conception of the principal 
object more distinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside, 
and bewilder it with any false light. We should always remem- 
ber that similes are not arguments. However apt they may be, 
they do no more than explain the writer's sentiments, they do not 
iirove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 'which are 
too faint and remote. For these, in place of assisting, strain the 
Hiind to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the subject. 
It is also to be observed, that a comparison which, in the prin- 
cipal circumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is 
more opposite to tlie design of this figure, than to hunt* after & 
great number of coincidences in minute points, merely to show 
how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Miionymy is founded on the several relations, of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified. When 
we say ; ^' They read Miltou," the cause is put instead of the 
effect ; meaning " Milton's works." On the other hand, wher« 
it is said, " Gray hairs should be respected," we put the effecf 
for the cause, meaning by *' gray hairs," old age. " The kettle 
boils," is a phrase where the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing contained. '* To assume the sceptre," is » 
common expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign 
being put for the thing signified. 

J^en the whole is put for a pan, or b^^mx fex \.\ve> whole ; a 
^enus for a species, or a species fox a 5;«T\\xa % vw %^\xexi\^ vi\v^i 
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any thing less, or any thing more, is put for the precise objec 
meant ; the figure is then called a Si/needoehe or Comprehennon 
It is Very common, for Instance, to describe a whole object by 
some remarkable part of it : as when we say, ^ A fleet of twenty 
sail^^* in the place of* ships ;'- when we use the ^^kead** for the 
" persarij** the " waves^^ for the " ««a." In like manner, an attri 
bute may he put for a subject : as, *' Youth" for the " young," the 
*^ deep," for the ** sea ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 
Personification or Prosopopoeia^ is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use of this 
figure is very natural and extensive : there is a wonderful prone- 
ness in human nature, under emotion, to animate all objects. 
When we say, " the ground thirsts for rain,** or, •' the earth 
smiles with plenty ;" when we speak of '* ambition's being rest^ 
less,*^ or, '* a disease's being deceitful ;" such expressions show 
the facility with which the mind can accommodate the proper- 
ties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract 
conceptions of its own forming. The following are striking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures : *' When Israel went out of 'Egypt, 
the house of Judah from a people of strange language ; the sea 
saw it, and fled; Jordan was driven back! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou 
sea ! that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven 
back ? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little 
hills, like lambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the 
Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate efiects of eating the for- 
bidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some &ad .drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 
The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, in order 
to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay \ 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 
We shall give- a remarkably fine example of this figure, from 
bishop Sherlock. He has beautifhlly personified Natural Reli- 
gion : and we may perceive, in the personification, the spirit and 
grace which the figure, when well conducted, bestows on dis- 
course. The author is comparing together our Saviour and 
Mahomet. ** Go (says he) to your Natural Religion : lay before her 
Mahomet, and his disciples, array e^n ttnxicmt wAwskA^tl^Sswi^ 
in triumph over the spoils of tbous«iAaivVv<ifeV^»^si>»^^'^^'^^^'^^ 
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8Word. Show her the cities which he set in flames, the coun- 
tries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable distress 
of all the inhabitants of the earth. When she has viewed him in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
chamber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him 
alledge revelation, and a Divine command, to justify his adultery 
and lust*' 

*' When she is tired with this prospect, then show her the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of 
men. Let her see him in his most retired privacies; let her 
follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions and supplica- 
tions to God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor fare ; and 
hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend him to tlie tribunal, 
and consider the patience with wliich he endured the scofis and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear bis last prayer for his perse- 
cutors ; * Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
— When Natural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, whi^Ii 
is the Prophet of God ? — ^But her answer we have already had 
when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Centu* 
rion, who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said. 
' Truly this man was the Son of God.' ** This is more than elegant: 
it is truly sublime. The whole passage is animated ; and the 
Figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Religion, who, be- 
fore, was only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the 
Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and ex 
travagantly applied. A capital error in personifying objects, is^ 
to deck them with fantastic and trifling circumstances. A prac- 
tice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, which enchants and 
deceives the reader ; and either leaves him dissatisfied, or ex- 
cites, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in descriptive personifications, con- 
sists in introducing them, when the subject of discussion is des- 
titute of dignity, and the reader is .not prepared to relish them. 
One can scarcely peruse, with composure, the following use of 
this figure. It is the language of our elegant poet Thomson, 
who thus personifies and connects the bodily appetites, and theii 
gratifications. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 

Produce the mighty bo wl : 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years': and now his honest front 

Flames in the light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short met« 

phors and similies, which also have been allowed to be the pro 

per language of high passion, that they ore the proper expression 

ofltf only on those cccasion^wlieii U ib «o far moderated as to 

mifmft of wordB» The first JId \i\gV\«st troxMs^nr^a «.«i^\tv x^ w^x- 
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whelm the mind, and are denoted by silence or groans : next 
succeeds the violent and passionate language, of which these 
iigures constitute a great part. Such agitation, however, can- 
not long continue ; the passions having spent their force* the 
raind soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in 
which all figures are iraprop«;r. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of the sub- 
ject, to address some person or thing ; as, ** Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ! where 
iH thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and apostrophe 
united: "O thou sword of the Lord! how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scabbard, rest and be still! 
l£ow can it be quiet, seeing tho Lord hath given it a charge 
against Askelon, and against the sea-shore ? there hath he a|>- 
pointed it." See also an extraordinary example of these figures, 
in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse^ 
where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck the 
object addressed with affected ornaments; by which authors 
relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute for it the 
language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too greai 
length. The language of violent passion is always concise, and 
often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to another 
it oflen glances at a thought, starts from it, and leaves It unfinish 
ed. The succession of ideas is irregular, and connected by dis 
taut and uncommon relations. On all these accounts, nothing iai 
more unnatural than long speeches, uttcfed by persons under the 
influence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in several 
poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis. Comparison is founded 
on the reeemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or opposition f 
two objects. Contrast has always the effect, to make each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. White, for in- 
stance, never appears so bright as when it is opposed to black ; 
and when both are viewed together. An author, in his defence 
of a friend against the charge of murder, exnresses himeelf thus: 
"* Can you believe that the person whom he scrupled to slay, 
when he might have done so with full justice. In a convenient 
place, at a proper time, with secure impunity ; he made no scruple 
to murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, at an unaea« 
sonabletime, and at the risk of capital condemnation?*' 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o*erflo wing, full. 

** If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase liie 
stores, but to diminish hie desires.*' 

'^Ifyoa regulate your demrea accordVci^xoxVi^ t^»3BA«A^'^'^- 
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ture, 3fou wi]l never be poor; if according to the standard of 
opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the form of 
the two luHt examples ; both because it is supposed to be the fruit 
of meditation, and because it is designed to be engraven on the 
memory, which recalls it more epsily by the help of such con- 
trasted expressions. But where such sentences frequently suc- 
ceed each other ; where this becomes an author's favourite and 
prevailing manner of expressing himself, his style appears too 
much studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an au* 
\hor attending more to his manner of saying things, than to the 
things themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. '* If Cato 
may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for abandoning the 
cause of liberty, which be would not, however, survive ; what 
shall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, pursue it irreso- 
lutely, grow tired of it when they have much to hope, and give 
it up when they have nothing to fear?" — The capital antithesis 
of this sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, 
and the indifference of some others of her patrons. But, besides 
the leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ones, in the lat- 
ter member : " Grow tired of it, when they have much to hope: 
and give it up, when they have nothing to fear.'* 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this figure, 
In his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

**Ho has visited all LurcfM}, — not to survey the sumptuousness 
of palaces, or the statcliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to forma 
scale of the curiosity of modern arts ; nor to collect medals, or 
collate manuscripts: — but to dive into the depths of dungeons; 
to piungo into the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain; to take the gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate 
the distresses of all men, in all countries.'* 

The next figure concerning which wo are to treat is' called Hy 
perboU or Ezaggtraiion, It consists in magnifying an object be 
yond Its natural bounds. In all languages, even in common 
conversation, hyperbolical expressions very frequently occur : as 
swift as the wind ; as white as the snow ; and the like ; and tlie 
common forms of compliment, are almost all of them extrava- 
gant hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably good or great in 
its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some exaggeratijog 
epithet, and to make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The 
imagination has always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnify- 
uig its present object, and carrying it to excess. More or less ol 
this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, according to the 
Jiveiiness of imagination among the people .who speak it. Hence 
foung people deal much in hyperboVea Weik^sA iiYi«i\w\^«.^^ o( 
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the Orientals was fiurmore hyperbolical, than that of the Europe- 
ans, who are of more phlegmatic, or perhaps we may say, of 
more correct imagination. Hence, among all writers in early 
times, and in the rude periods of society, we may expect this 
figuie to abound. Greater experience, and more cultivated so- 
ciety, abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten the manner 
of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of pas- 
sion. All pasffions without exception, love, terror, amazement, 
indignation, and even grief, thr6w the mind into confusion, ag- 
gravate their objects, and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. 
Hence the following sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as 
they are described,contain nothing,but what is natural and proper, 
oxhibiting the picture of a mind agitated with rage and des])ai'' 

Mo, miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, ' 

To which the Hell I sufler seems a Heaven. 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the size of 
^heir leader. '* I saw their chief," says the scout of Ossian, *' tall 
as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his shield, the rising 
moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the hill." 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise either 
from oveistraining, or introducing them on unsuitable occasions. 
Dryden, in his poem on the restoration of king Charles the Second, 
compliments that monarch, at tho expense of the sun himself. 

That star at your birth shone out so bright. 

It stainM the duller sun's meridian light. 
This is indeed mere bombast. It is difm^ult to ascertain, by 
any precise rule, the proper measure and boundary of this figure. 
Good sense and just taste must determine the point, beyond 
which, if we pass, we become extravagant. 

Viaxon is another figure of speech, which is proper only in 
anmiated and warm composition. It is produced when, instead 
of relating something that is past, we use the present tense, and 
describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in 
his fourth oration against Catiline : " I seem to myself to behold 
this city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all na- 
tions, suddenly involved in one conflagration. 1 see beforo me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of 
their rumed country. The furious countenance of Cethcgus 
rises to my view, while, with a savage joy, ho is triumphing in 
your miseries." 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthusiasm, 
which carries the person who describes, in some measure out <\t 
himself; and, when well executed, m\i«x ive^^s^ V} ^^ ^«t^»»^v 
eyrnpathVn impress the reader or heaifsx nwj ^t^w^^» ^"^^ "^ 
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order to a successful execution, it requires an uncommonly 
wurm imagination, and so happy a selection of circumBtaaces. 
as shall make us think we see before our eyes the scene that » 
«ie5crihed. 

Inttrrogaiion. The unfigured, literal use of interrogation, in 
to usk a question : but when men are strongly moved, whatever 
tiiey would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, they naturally 
)iut in the form of a question, expressing thereby the strongeist 
.'oiifidence of the truth of their own sentiment, and appealing to 
tiicir hearers for the impossibility of tlie contrary. Thus Balaam, 
ox pressed himself to Balak. '^ Tiie Lord is not a man that he 
tiiiould lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. Hatli 
lie said it ? and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it ? and shall 
he not make it good r" 

Iiiterrogution gives life and spirit to discourse. We see this 
ill rlie animated, introductory speech of Qicero against Catiline : 
" How long will you, Catiline, abuse our patience? Do you not 
|M?rceive that your designs are discovered?" — He might indeed 
It.'Lve said Vou abuse our patience a long while. You niuiit 
he ticnsibie tlia your designs are discovered.'* But it is easy to 
fierce: ve now much this latter mode of expression falls short of 
Mie force and venemcnce of the former. 

ErciaTnaiions are .he effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as, surprise admiration, joy, grief, and the like. *' Wo U 
me that i sojourn m Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar !** 
Psaims 

*'• O U\iX my ncad were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
rears, that I mignt weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had m the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfaring men!" Jeremiah. 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close and earnest 
reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emotions of the 
mind. When judiciously employed, they agitate the hearer or 
the reader with similar passions : but it is extremely improper, 
and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and 
on mean or low subjects. The unexperienced writer of\en 
attempts to elevate his language, by the copious display of this 
figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. lie frequently renders 
his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling 
on us to enter into his transports, when nothing is said or done 
to demand emotion. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to out 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations. Persons may be reproved for their negligence, by 
raying; *' You have taken great care indeed." Cicero says of the 
person against whom he was pleading; "We have great reason 
to believe that the modest man would not ask him for his debt 
when he pursues his life." 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure .; wtiiclx. 
^Onr having set the inconvemences o^ ^AJcC\tv^,\xv x>cv^ ^\^^t%.%\ 
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light, eoncludefl with a feigned encouragement to punne it. 
Such is that of Horace, when, having beautifully described the 
noise and tumults of Rome, he adds ironically ; 

'* Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.** 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : and 
this mode of exposing them, is oflen more effectual than serious 
reasoning. The gravest persons have not declined the use ttf 
ihis figure, on proper occasions. The wise and virtuous Socrates 
made great use of it, in his endeavours to discountenance vicious 
and foolish practices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a 
remarkable instance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
"mocked them, and said: Cry aloud for he is a god : either he 
IS talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or perad venture 
be sieepeth, and must be awaked." 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in Cicero's 
oration ibr Balbus, where he derides his accuser, by saying ; " O 
excellent interpreter of the law! master of antiquity ! corrector 
ana imender of our constitution !*' 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what writers 
#>all AmplificaHon or Climax. It consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
n a strong light. Cicero gives a lively instance of 'this figure, 
Yfhen he says ; *' It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; 
c is the height of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide 
*)0 put him to death : what name then shall I give to the act of 
! rucifying him ?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to recom- 
jiend good and virtuous actions : '* After we have practised good 
actions awhile, they become easy ; and when they are easy, we 
oegin to take pleasure in them ; and when they please us, we do 
them frequently ; and by frequency of .acts, a thing grows into 
a habit ; and confirmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so 
far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can 
hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it.'* 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beautiful 
climax, taken from the. charge of a judge to the jury, in the case 
of *a woman accused of murdering her own child. <* Gentlemen, 
if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the death of her 
e:aemy ; even these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, that could 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ? With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stunned your ears ! 
What shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a 
mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
those misdeeds in one single crime ? a crime, in its own nAX5u^^ 
ietestnble ; in a woman, pTodigiQVi«\ Vu «^ rcv«iCcv«t*\»fixV)S5^^ 
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ani perpetrated against one whose age called for compassion, 
whose near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence de- 
served the highest fkvour.** 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning Perspi 
cuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate constructiori 
of sentences. The former has been considered under the headt 
of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and the latter, under thosf 
of Clearness, Unity, Strength, and the proper use of Figurative 
Language. Though many of those attentions which have beer 
recommended, may appear minute, yet their effect upon writing 
and style, is much greater than might, at first, be imagined. A 
sentiment which is expressed in accurate language, and in a pe- 
riod, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger 
impression on the mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, 
or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a 
comparison : and if the elSect be sensible in one sentence, how 
much more in a whole discourse, or composition that is made up 
of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com- 
munieatej in correct language^i and in the dearest and mast naturai 
order^ the ideas tehich toe mean to trafosfase into the minds of others. 
Such a selection and arrangement of words, as do most justice 
to the sense, and express it to most advantage, make an agree- 
able and strong impression. To these points have tended all the 
rules which have been given. Did we always think clearly, and 
were we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our 
sentences would then, of course, acquire all those properties ot 
clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which have been re- 
commended. For we may rest assured, that whenever we express 
ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of language, there is, 
for the most part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the 
subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble senteaces, are gene- 
rally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, obscure-, and 
feeble thought. Thought and expression act and re-act upon 
each other. The understanding and language have a strict con 
nexion; and they who are learning to compose and arrange 
their sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
same time, to think with accuracy and order ; a consideration 
which alone will recompense the student, for his attention to this 
branch of literature. Fhr a/wiher explanation of the Figttres of 
Speech, see the Octavo Grammar^ on this subject. 



ADDRESS 



TO YOUNG STUDEJSfTa 



Tfifi Compiler of these elementt of the English language, 
^cp<)^ it will not be deemed incon^iistent with the nature and 
design of bis work, to make a pMort address to the youno^ 
persons engaged in the study of it, respecting their future 
walks in the paths of lit&rature, an^ the chief purpose to which 
chey should apply thek acquisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and she volume of Illustrations 
connected with it, the author was mfluenced by a desire to fa< 
cilitate your progress in learning, and, at the same time, to 
i»ipreas on your minds principle* of piety and virtue. He 
wished also to assist, in some degr^, the labours of those who 
are cultivating your understandings, and providing for you a 
fund of rational and useful employmonc ', an employment cal- 
culated to exclude those frivolous pursuits, and that love of 
ease anJ sensual pleasure, which enlbeble and corrupt the 
minds oFmany inconsiderate youth, and render them useless 
to Rt)ciety. 

Wrthout your own best exertions, tho concern of others for 
your welfare, will be of little avail : with themi you may ikirly 
promise yourselves succecs. The writer of this address, there- 
fore, recommends to you, an earnest co-operation with the 
endeavours of your friends to promote your improvement and 
happiness. This co-operation, whilst it secures your own pro- ' 
gress, will afford you the heart-felt satisfaction, of knowing 
chat you arc cherishing the hopes, and augmenting the plea- 
sures, of those with whom you are connected by the most 
endearing ties. He recommends to you also, serious and 6l«>- 
vated views of the studies in which yo\i ixvwj V» «bl^3^%^\ 
WhttMrer mny he your attainmems* nf^NCt ^o^ -^^xswsfiv^-s? 
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to rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a 
selfish or contracted application of them. When they ad 
vance only the interests of this stage of being, and look not 
beyond the present transient scene, their influence is circuni 
scribed within a very narrow sphere. The great business of thi? 
life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a bet 
ter, by cultivating a pure and humble state of mi.iid, ano 
cherishing habits of piety towards God, and benevolence to 
men. Every thing that promotes or retards this important 
work, is of great moment to you, and claims your first and 
most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement in 
knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your minds, 
to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose you to 
pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, they produce ex- 
cellent effects ; which, with your best endeavours to improve 
them, and the Divine blessing superadded, will not fail to ren- 
ler you, not only wise &nd good yourselves, but also the 
happy instruments of difiTusing wisdom, religion, and good 
ness around you. Thus improved, your acquisitions become 
handmaids to virtue; and they may eventually serve to in- 
crease tho rewards, which the Supreme Being has promised 
to fiuthful and well-directed exertions, for the promotion ot 
truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your fiiends, and tlte 
tendency of these attaiojnet>ts ; if you grow vain of your real 
or imaginary distinctions, and regard with contempt^ the vir- 
tuous, unlettered mind ; if you sufier yourselves to be ab- 
sorbed in over-curious or trifling speculations ; if your heart 
and principles be debased and poisoned, by the influence ot 
cornipting and pernicious books, for which no elegance ol 
composition can make amends ; if you spend so much of your 
time in literary engagements, as to make them interfere with 
higher occupations, and lead you to forget, that pious and 
benevolent action is the great end of your being : if such 
be the unhappy misapplication of your acquisitions and ad- 
vantages, — ^instead cf becoming a blessing to you, they will 
prove the occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in the 
hour of serous thought, they may excite the painful refiec- 
iloag, — that it woHld have beQn \MXX«t ^ot ^^wiu \^ tvaN^ x% 
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maiaed illiterate and unaspiring ; to have been confined to the 
humblest walks of life : and to have been even hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ail your days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are exposed, the 
sorrows and dishonour which accompany talents misapplied, 
and a course of indolence and folly, may you exert your ut 
most endeavours to avoid them! ^riously reflecting on th<5 
great end for which you were ' .^ught into existence ; on 
the bright and encouraging examples of many excellent young* 
persons * and on the mournful deviations of others, who once 
were promising ; may you be so wise as to choose and follow 
that pain, which leads to honour, usefulness, and true enjoy- 
ment ! This is the morning of your life, in which pursuit is 
ardent^ and obstacles readily give way to vigour and perse- 
verance. Embrace this favourable season; devote yourselves 
10 the acquisition of knowledge and virtue ; and humbly pray 
to God that he may bless your labours. Often reflect on the 
advantages you possess, and on the source from whence they 
are all derived. A lively sense of the privileges and bles- 
Kings, by which you have been distinguished, will induce yon 
to render to your heavenly Father, the just returns of grati- 
tude and love : and these fruits of early goodness will be re 
garded by him as acceptable offerings, and secure to you hifr 
favour and protecdon* 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be found in 
resisting the allurements of vice, you may be humbly confi- 
dent, that Divine assistance will be afforded to all your good 
and pious resolutions ; and that every virtuous effort will 
:n\^e a correspondent reward. You may rest assured too, 
chat all the advantages arising from vicious indulgences, are 
light and contemptible, as well as exceedingly transient, com- 
pared with the substantial enioyntonts, the present pleasures, 
ana the future hopes, which result from piety and virtue. 
The Holy Scriptures assure us, that *' Th»i ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace :' 
** that religion has the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come :" and that the truly good man, what- 
ever may be the condition allotted to him by Divine Provi- 
dence, ^* in all things gives thanks, and rejoices even l\v vcv 
bulation.*' — Borne of these 8ent\TOeTit"a \v«^^ \i^«x\ ^xxtf^'^ SS«saw 
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trated by a celebrated poet. The author of this address 
presents the iilustration to you, as a striking and beautiful 
portrait of virtue: with his most cordial wishes, that your 
hearts and lives may correspond to it ; and that your happi 
ness here, may be an oamedt of happiness hereafter. 

^ Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below : 
The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Ts bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no paiu : 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless*d ; 
And but more relished as the more distressed: 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquirec: 
f'or ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppressed ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain , 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain*— 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goaI| 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfin'd* 
II peurs the blicn that fills op all th« miiML** 
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